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HERO OF THE WEEK 
Ed Brooks 


On Wednesday, April 19, a guy was walking through 
Lower Roxbury’s Mandela apartment complex, 
smoking a cigarette. He took a final drag and flipped 
the butt on the ground. 

“Hey,” a kid who lived in the Washington Street 
development said to him. “Don’t drop that here. I just 
busted my butt cleaning this place.” 

Community activist Ed Brooks’s idea is working. 
Only months ago, Mandela was just another troubled 
inner-city development. Drug dealing was rampant, 
and youth gangs hovered like vultures. Graffiti scarred 
the walls, and the hallways and courtyards were littered 
with trash. 

But now, slowly, a new sense of respect is replacing 
the blight. In December Brooks's Community Action 
Patrol, a volunteer force formed last year after 11-year- 

_ old Tiffany Moore was killed in an August gang- 
shooting crossfire, started patrolling the buildings at 
Mandela and neighboring Grant Manor to force out the 

_ criminals. And on April 18 Brooks initiated what he 
hopes will be a continuing — and expanding — 
program in which local kids will be paid to clean up the 
development. 

In the short term, Mandela residents get a cleaner 
development. But Brooks also hopes the clean-up 
program will help keep troubled kids away from the 
dangers of drugs and gangs. In time, he hopes to 
convince other housing-management companies, 
businesses, and development owners to enlist in the 
program, which would allow him to offer more jobs to 
more kids. 

“You know,” Brooks says, “all the kids out there are 
not bad. ... And if I can get them doing something, 
they won't have time to be out there being lookouts [for 
drug dealers] and shooting each other.” 


THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 
Tom Glynn 


Pity poor Tom Glynn. One of his first tasks as the 
new general manager of the MBTA is overseeing a 15- 
cent fare increase. Last week, Glynn told the Phoenix 
that even with the increase, the T remains a bargain — 
albeit one that can be improved. 

“Fares have not increased since 1981. During that, 
period, we have added 150 new subway cars, 380 new 
buses, and 14 new stations. We have also rebuilt most 
of the track. So the oldest subway system in the country 
is now one of the most modern and best.” 

Glynn says his priority as general manager will be 
improving customer service. “For the last eight years, 
the focus has really been on bricks and mortar and 
modernizing the system. For the next couple of years, 

the agenda is customer service and employee morale. ‘. 
That means things like signage, public-address 
announcements, letting people know why the train has 
been delayed. . . . It means [improving] a lot of the 
nitty-gritty things that le who use the system every 
day find frustrating.” as 


THE 


SIGN-UP) SHEET 


Project Outreach, a Cambridge-based AIDS-prevention program, provides free, confidential 
services for women who are sexual partners of IV-drug users or a have themselves shot drugs in 


the last six months. Call 864-9115 or 864-9202. 


A flea market by the Waltham Battered Women’s » April 29, 9 a.m. to 2 
p.m., at Christ Church, 750 Main Street, Waltham. Call Jane at'891 M4. 

. A renovations project for three non-profit social-service agencies in Boston’s South End, sponsored 
by the Sterling Community Service Foundation, May 6 and 7. The foundation is seeking 
donations of construction materials, kitchen equipment, furniture, and carpeting. Contact Barry 
Brigham at (508) 869-6283 or Susan White at (617) 262-3740. 


\ 
The 20th-anniversary Walk for Hunger, sponsored by Project Bread, May 7) beginning at 7 a.m. 
at Boston Common near Charles Street. The 20-mile walk benefits 250 local fool pemtries soup 
kitchens, and shelter feeding programs in Massachusetts. Call 723-5000. 


“How To Save the Rainforests: International Campaigning,” a lecture by Randall Hayes of the 

<<. Rainforest Action Network, May 11, 7:30 p.m., at Boylston Auditorium, Harve’ Yard, 
Cambridge. The lecture is sponsored by Harvard University’s Department of Organismic and 
Evolutionary Biology, Cultural Survival, and Harvard Graduate Students To Save Tropical Forests. 
Call Marianne Scholl at 661-0010. 


“Focusing on Today: A Design for Living,’’ a program given by psychotherapist Thomas 
og Yeomans, a 3, 7 p.m., at YouVille Hospital & Rehabilitation Center, Cambridge. Call 876-4344, 
extension 360. 


May 7, beginning at noon, at Suffolk Downs. Tickets are $30. Cail 232-8600. 
Compiled by Jennifer Munro 


- A “Day at the Races” benefit, sponsored by the New England Home for Little Wanderers, 


SHORT STOPS 


QUESTION AUTHORITY 


State Representative Peter Blute (R-Shrewsbury) has 
filed legislation to break up the trouble-plagued 
Massachusetts Convention Center Authority (MCCA). 
Blute’s bill, filed late last week, would abolish the 
MCCA and give the Executive Office of Administration 
and Finance responsibility for running the newly rebuilt 
John B. Hynes Memorial Convention Center. 

“The management would have to be contracted out 
to a private management firm,” Blute says. “There are a 
number of firms that do this, and more and more city 
facilities which have had problems with government- 
run facilities have gone to private firms. The results, by 
most accounts, have been successful at increasing 
revenues and lowering operating expenses.” 

Blute claims that replacing the MCCA with private 
management would instill a sense of accountability the 
MCCA management lacks. “If you are in the private - 
marketplace, you have the discipline of the market,” he 
says. “But in this situation, where you have an 
authority run by a guy [MCCA executive director _ 
Francis Joyce] appointed without [the MCCA’s] having 
interviewed anybody else, who serves for life, there is 


no accountability.” igh 
; — Scot Leh 


TOWERING PROBLEMS? 


It’s a maxim in the real-estate industry that 
development projects cost more and take longer to 
finish than they’re supposed to. But the time it’s taking 
developers of Boston’s Custom House to put together a 
package for the rehabilitation of the landmark building 


' is making some people at the New England Sports 


Museum nervous. 

The Sports Museum is slated to move into the bottom 
three floors of the Custom House once the developer, 
Custom House Tower Associates, renovates the 
building and leases office space in its tower. 

When the principal parties in the Custom House deal 
announced their plans last June, the developers were 
hoping to have lined up prestigious tenants with deep 
pockets by December. But the approximately $40-per- 
square-foot price that Custom House Tower Associates 
wants to charge for the privilege of renting in its oddly 
configured building, considered steep in last year’s 
cooling commercial real-estate market, is being 
with skepticism in a chilly market this year. For all its 
prestige and charm, the Custom House is offering its 
tenants small office spaces and a downtown location 
that doesn’t include parking. And to date, no tenant has 
signed on. 

Lawyer Jim White, an associate with the Custom 
House development team, maintains “the project is in 
very good shape.” The developers; he says, are talking 
to “serious people” about leasing several floors. 

But insiders are pacing the floors at the Sports 
Museum on Soldiers Field Road, wondering when they 
can start raising money for their new museum, how 


’ much they'll have to pay for it if the developer can’t get 


the high rents it wants, and when they'll ever be able to 
move in. 

= — Maureen Dezell 
SHOT IN THE DARK 


AIDS activist Jon Parker is scheduled to go to trial 
Monday, May 1, for trying to stop the spread of the 
deadly virus by passing out clean needles to drug 
addicts — four days after Peter Jennings, host of 
WGBH-TV's AIDS Quarterly, called him “a curious 
hero” for doing just that. 

The irony runs deep, And perhaps only in 
Massachusetts, where policies concerning AIDS and 
addicts have been formed more out of law-and-order 
moralizing than common sense and compassion, could 
Parker be called a hero and a criminal in the same 
week. 

AIDS is spreading among IV-drug users faster than 
any other at-risk group, primarily through the sharing 
of dirty needles, Already, official estimates indicate that 
about 40 percent of the state’s 40,000 needle-using 
addicts are infected with the virus. 

But since possession or distribution of hypodermics is 
illegal without a prescription in Massachusetts, and 
since the state has only 20,000 treatment slots for 40,000 
addicts, users face a deadly double jeopardy: half of 
them couldn’t get treatment if they wanted it, and they 
can't get clean needles to stave off the AIDS virus while 
they're waiting. It was in that horrific framework that 
Parker, four years ago, began taking his own anti-AIDS 
program — education first, needles second — to the 
streets. He was arrested last August 17 when Boston 
police caught him passing out needles. 

Last year — one in which at least 128 more 
Massachusetts addicts were diagnosed with AIDS — 
lawmakers shot down Mayor Ray Flynn’s proposal to 
try a tightly controlled experimental needle exchange in 
Boston, fearing it would be seen as somehow 
condoning illicit drug use. 

Parker, by the way, is pleading not guilty, basing his 
case on a necessity defense: ladies and gentlemen of the 
jury, somebody had to do something. 


— Sean Flynn 
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QUOTE 


Women on the verge 
BY MARK JURKOWITZ 


franchisement at the Globe simmers just below the 

surface; in its active state, it erupts in sporadic bursts 
of heated activity (as in 1987, when a group of female 
staffers presented then executive editor Jack Driscoll 
with a request for serious representation on the 
presidential-campaign unit). 

A new burst of activity — undertaken recently by 
nearly two dozen female editors and managers, who first 
convened in the Globe's executive dining room — was 
catalyzed by the upper-management shake-up early this 
year. 

This group — known rather pithily as “Women on the 
Verge” — is preparing to present proposals on issues 
ranging from salaries and promotions to daycare and 
what is euphemistically known as “atmospherics” in an 
effort to break up what they perceive as the exclusive 
new old-boy network running the paper. Among other 
things, they want to desegregate what is mockingly 
known as the “strutting zone” — a corridor where all the 
male honchos strut while making fateful decisions on 
deadline. 

As for the aforementioned shake-up, deputy 
managing editor Kirk Scharfenberg, Metro editor Greg 
Moore, Living/Arts editor Lincoln Millstein, and 
Business editor Steve Bailey were seen as the big 
winners. Many women staffers felt the female 


I: its dormant state, the issue of women’s en- 


contingent got the short end of the stick — one such - 


alleged victim being deputy managing editor Helen 
Donovan (who headed campaign ‘88 presidential 
coverage), who was given what is widely viewed as a 
cosmetic job change rather than a promotion. 
(Interestingly, the only person named in the Globe's 
November 24, 1988, story announcing the promotions 
whose photo did not appear was Donovan.) 

Although both Donovan and Sunday-magazine editor 
Ande Zellman were offered various versions of the 
Living/Arts-resurrection job that Millstein ultimately 
got (he may just now be realizing the truly daunting 
dimensions of that task), there is a sense among female 
staffers that game was rigged. 

“What merged [from the management shake-up] was 
the sense'that i in the last round we didn’t makeany 
progress,” says Ellen Gdodman, who has become one‘of: 
the point people in this effort:“We’re not moving up.” 

What concerns these women journalists is what they 
characterize as‘an institutionally ingrained and often 
insidious system of male dominance. (“Style differences 
are read differently in women than in men,” notes ; 
assistant Metro editor Ellen Clegg. “Women are too 
quiet, but men are low-keyed and solid. Men are ballsy, 
but women are striderit””) They are also worried about 
the numbers — orily 35 percent of the paper's 423 total 
editorial employees and only 13 of its 49 managers are 
women. 

But there is.a sense that though”’there’ ve been 
women’s groups meeting here ad nauseum,” as one" 
observer notes, this effort may produce some 
stibstantive results. 

For one thing, the members of Women on the Verge”: 
may have mote clout by dint of their managerial status. 
They have also conducted their.business.in an open.and.., 
non-confrontational manner (no darkefied basements - 
with burning incense here) that has largely pre-empted” 
any angry crossfire from political foes. And the presence 
of Goodman, the paper's most nent woman, in the 
forefront of this fight should make it harder for the big — 
boys to ignore their concerns. 

Some of the big boys already seem to be on board. At 
several meetings he called with with key personnel, ead 
Driscoll acknowlédged that he is troubled by the ~ ~ 
inequities cited by the women. (Atoneofthose 
meetings, however, no one knew that sexual equality in 
the newsroom was to be the topic of discussion, and the — 
women were not to givé.a significant public 
airing to the issue at that point, which led toa 
considerable degree of uneasiness and nervous 
hemming and hawing.) And publisher Bill Taylor has 
also fortified the spirits of the female staffers with his 
own declaration of s 

That, however, does not mean that all is exactly 
sweetness and light in the newsroom. When a notice 
appeared telling of a recent meeting of women editors to 
address these concerns, some wise guys (for the sake of 
argument, let’s assume they‘re guys) replaced the phrase 
“women editors” with the words “Republican editors” 
and “middle-aged editors.” On a more serious note, the 
two major day-to-day powers in the newsroom, Ben 
Taylor and Scharfenberg, were seen, at least initially, to 
be feeling a little beleaguered and besieged by this 
challenge to the Globe way of life. 

For his part, Scharfenberg says, “I haven't taken it 
hard, but I have taken it seriously,” whereas Ben Taylor 
adds that “no one likes to be thought of, in this gre and 
age, as having male chauvinistic tendencies. . . . I think 
we recognize that there are some problem areas as [in 
attaining equality in the newsroom]. We've still got some 
work to do.” 

The “girls’ team” doesn’t view these top honchos as 
deliberately sexist Neanderthals, and the top male 
editors see themselves — and probably accurately — as 
See QUOTE, page 24 


6 DEMISE OF THE DEMOCRATS 
Scot Lehigh on how budget woes have tarnished the state’s economic 
reputation. John Medearis scores Beacon Hill progressives for their 
fear of the T-word. And on page 7, Richard Gaines explains that for 
old-guard Democrats the party’s over. 
8 THE URBAN EXILES by Sean Flynn 
Thirty years ago, the West End was literally ground into dust. But some 
folks from the old neighborhood still fight for their dream. 


10 PAPA JOHN by Francis J. Connolly 
It's father knows best — or maybe worst — on the BU campus. 


12 SPURIOUS 
The Hoffman Brigade strikes. 


14 POLICE STORY by John Cummings 
Rita Fioretti was once a cop’‘s wife. Now she lies in a pauper’s grave. 
No one has claimed her body and no. one has paid for her murder. 


27 CLASSIFIEDS 
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1 THE RAT PATROL by Lamar B. Graham 
Waging war with the teeming rats of —— is not for the weak of 
stomach or scant of will. 


2 URBAN EYE by Becky Batcha 
Plus, ''The Straight Dope” and the Boston Hit List. 


8 OUT THERE by Caroline Knapp 
Medium rare — a guest mystic plays Watertown. 


710 RESTAURANTS by Robert Nadeau 
? Homemade pasta is the prime mover at Pastavino. Plus, the Phoenix 
Restaurant Guide and tasty fare at Alfredo’s in ee & Dine.’ 


13 PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
14 CLASSIFIEDS 


‘s hot. ty sin the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our Listings pages before 
you step out. If you're movie-bound, turn to ‘Flicks in a Flash,” 
Boston's most inventive movie guide. For the latest news in the arts 
world, read up on the ‘State of the Art.” And in ‘Next Weekend,” 
Amy Finch goes 3-D with Spaceshots 3-D. 
6 FILM 
Owen Gleiberman finds the Profumo affair hardly touched by 
Scandal; Steve Vineberg wouldn't be sorry to be stranded with 
Crusoe; and Charles Taylor isn‘t exactly bullish about the beefcake in 
. Red Scorpion and Cyborg. Plus, in ‘Trailers,’’ Pet Sematary and See 
You in the Morning. 
THEATER. . 
Carolyn Clay thinks Painting Churches is high art; Bill Marx says "Oh 
pShaw’” to Arms and the Man, Paul Clements finds shaky foundations 
in The Empire Builders; and Robin 
at Macbeth and _ Gear. 


10 ART 
David Bonetti olives the 150th Satitedenaiia of photography with a 
sumptuous new book entitled The Art of Photography. 1839- 1989. 


12 ‘AFRICA 
Banning Eyre anticipates the arrival of Papa Wemba and his band, 
part of “Africa Oy6,’ ‘Dance Umbrelia’s five-day African festival. 


13 MUSIC 
“2 &%  Eleyd Schwartz gets sub. rgiu Celibidachefim Ryback 
Ghechs out the Plastic rome 4 Johfiny Angel greets the Second 


Coming of the Dickies; and, in ‘‘Cellars by Starlight,’’ Kris Fell catches 
up with Willie Alexander and the Boston Music Awards: Plus, in “Live 
and on Record,” Tone Loc and Paul ‘McCartney. 


28 HOT DOTS 42 OFF THE RECORD 

29 LISTINGS... FILM LISTINGS : 
37 ART LISTINGS FILM STRIPS : 
40 PLAY BY PLAY 


In this month’s Phoenix Literary Section: rock of ages — our reviewers sound off on Greil 
Marcus’‘s Lipstick Traces, three books from Simon Frith, a new biography of Phil Spector, and a 
punk post-mortem in our first-anniversary issue. Plus, Bob Blumenthal on Gunther Schuller’s The 
Swing Era and an interview with novelist Janette Turner Hospital. 


This month’s glossy food-and-drink magazine goes behind the scenes at some of Boston's top 
restaurants to meet the city’s up-and-coming sous-chefs — the head chefs and restaurant 
owners of tomorrow — and to uncover the labels of their house wines. 


CAREERS 


In time for the mad spring job rush, our careers supplement gets you coming and going. Todd 
Hyten debunks the conventional wisdom about how best to find a job, and Penny Janzen 
addresses the neglected flip side: how to leave your old job without burning your bridges. 


Photo credits: Kathy Chapman (with News) and John Nordéil (with Lifestyle). 
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LETTERS 


ADVOCATES’ 
RESPONSE | 


We were rather surprised at your 
evaluation of Common 
Cause/Massachusetts in your article 
entitled “The Influence Peddlers: Best 
and Worst of the Advocacy Groups” 
(News, March 31). Clearly, the author of 
the article was not familiar with the 
work that we do, and unfortunately he 
never bothered to contact us to learn 
what we've accomplished or how we 
operate as a lobby group. . 

It is truly ironic that the same week 
that the Phoenix criticized Common 
Cause for being ineffective, we were 
able to achieve a significant reform in 
the rules of the state Senate. After years 
of impenetrability, the Senate finally 
agreed to open its sessions to television 
coverage. It’s safe to say this reform 
would not have occurred without our 
outside persistence, following our 
successful rules-reform efforts in the ° 
state House of Representatives in 1985. 

While the Phoenix faults Common 
Cause for working to change the system 
from within (an approach it calls 
“hopelessly naive”), only a year and a 
half ago Common Cause was able to get 
the legislature to enact a bill that limits 
contributions from political action 
committees (PACs) to candidates to 
$1000 per year. This major reform 
addresses the very. ill in the electoral 
system that was identified by the 
Phoenix. It will prevent lobbyists and 
special-interest PACs from buying out 
the system. Common Cause was also 
successful in protecting this law in the 
courts, when the special-interest PACs, 
so threatened by this reform, attempted 
to kill it. 

The: Phoenix's criticism that Common 
Cause/Massachusetts works only from 
within the system is mistaken. Our 
grassroots members, all constituents of 
lawmakers, let their legislators know 
regularly what they think about PACs, 
ethics, conflicts of interest, open 
meetings, and all the other things we 
work on. 

And twice over the last 10 years we 
have taken our issues to the streets via 
initiative petition. The first effort led to 
the establishment of our very successful 
State Ethics Commission; the second 
spearheaded the movement that 
resulted in the reform of the state House 
of Representatives. 

The Phoenix's article suggests that 
much remains to be done. Common 
Cause/Massachusetts certainly agrees 
with that assessment. In the future we 
suggest that the Phoenix do a little 
research before it hands out kudos and 


criticisms. 
Philip B. Benjamin 
Chair, 
Common Cause/Massachusetts 


Parents United for Child Care greatly 
appreciated the recognition of our 
organization as one of several 
organizations effectively advocating for 
progressive public policies. The need for 
more affordable quality child care and 
better family policies is essential to the 
lives of most working parents, 
particularly in low- and moderate- 
income families. 


While Parents United for Child Care is 
unique in its efforts to organize a parent 
constituency around these issues, we 
very much work with other 
organizations who are committed to 

_ increasing and improving the supply of 
child care. Boston NOW is among those 
organizations that have been supportive 
of our efforts and has been a partner in a 
number of key child-care initiatives. 
NOW has been an active participant in 
the Child Care Linkage Coalition — the 
group working to pass the legislation 
that would mandate developers to 
construct child-care space in new or 
renovated buildings. Representatives of 
NOW also play a strong role in 
advocating for increased state funding 
for child care and work side by side with 
other advocates to promote other public 
policies such as parental leave. 

We believe that it is important for the 
public, and particularly women, to know 
that NOW is not a single-issue 
organization. We welcome NOW’s 
involvement in child-care issues and 
hope that our constituencies, much of 
whom are the same, can continue to 
work together to win substantial gains in. 
child care and other family policies. 

Elaine Fersh 

Director, 

Parents United for Child Care 
Boston 


Regarding your recent article “The 
Influence Peddlers: Best and Worst of 
the Advocacy Groups,” Id like to correct 
the impression that was given about 
Boston NOW. 

Over the past year, in my role as 
Mayor Flynn’s adviser on women’s 
issues, I have found Boston NOW to be 
considerably more than a one-issue 
organization. We have worked 
cooperatively on the city of Boston’s 
comparable-worth study and on many 
public policies regarding the need for 


child care in the city of Boston. In ” 


particular, Boston NOW was a strong 
supporter of the inclusion of child-care 
space in the Boston zoning code forthe . 
Midtown Cultural District. Both written 
and oral testimonies were given to the 
BRA Board in behalf of NOW’s members 


. in the Boston area. This type of support 


was a crucial part of the successful 
passage of the zoning code. 

Moreover, Boston NOW’s public stand 
in support of Mayor Flynn’s 
Neighborhood Stabilization Plan was 
not a result of convincing by city 
officials, as you suggest, but a 
recognition that the majority of renters 
in Boston are women, and that _—* 
affordable housing is indeed a woman’s 


issue. 
\ Elaine Taber 

Adviser on Women’s Issues, 

City of Boston 


On behalf of the over 10,000 
supporters of the Planned Parenthood 
League of Massachusetts (PPLM), I am 
writing to thank the Boston Phoenix for 
including us among the best advocacy 
groups in Massachusetts. 

We cannot, however, take all the 
credit for the 1986 pro-choice 
referendum victory. That effort was led 
by a steering committee made up of the 
League of Women Voters, the Religious 


Can 


ov Spare some change to help 
me ‘get a roof canal?t 


sip@ess® 


Coalition for Abortion Rights, the 


National Organization for Women, Mass ~ 


Choice, the Civil Liberties Union of 
Massachusetts, and the PPLM. It was 
the vision, leadership, and hard work of 
the talented representatives from all 
these organizations that was responsible 
for our victory. 

We are now engaged in a fight for 
reproductive rights that will challenge us 
for the foreseeable future. It is the depth 
and diversity of the pro-choice 
movement in Massachusetts that will 
assure our success. : 

Nicki Nichols Gamble 
Executive Director, 
Planned Parenthood 
Cambridge 


After reading Maureen Dezell’s two 
recent articles on the Opera Company of 
Boston (News, March 24 and 31), it 
seems clear she has some personal 
vendetta against the company and 
against Sarah Caldwell in particular. Her 
writing reflects the “holier than thou” 
attitude of the Phoenix generally. 

We know and understand there are 
many problems facing the Opera 
Company, but reading Dezell’s opera 
articles one would think Sarah Caldwell 
has been out to intentionally run up 
debts, create hard feelings, and 
purposely offend the opera-going 
public. This is simply not true. There 
was no mention by Dezell of the great 
artistic achievements Caldwell has, over 
the years, given this city. Derogatory 
Dezell prefers to dwell on negative 
points, 

’ No matter what the outcome of the 
present dilemma, this is a voice calling 
for Sarah Caldwell to remain an active 
participant in the company she created 
and has fought diligently for. If a new or 
reformed company emerges it will be 
that company’s artistic loss if Sarah _ 
Caldwell does not have some creative 


power in it. 
Gregory Lebel 
"Centerville 


SKA’D 
FOR LIFE 


I’m not sure what the point of 
Jefferson Morley’s “Disco Redux,” 
(Lifestyle, March 3) was, but if my guess 
is right, the social integration that he 
talks about, of which disco was a 
shallow representation, was more 
actualized with the late-’70s punk/new 
wave sounds. Women rockers such as 
Debbie Harry, Chrissie Hynde, and 
Grace Jones were accepted into the 
white, male-dominated world of rock 
and roll. And the racial acceptance was 
more fully realized with the fusion of 
reggae and punk, producing the 
wonderful sounds of ska. I, for one, 
don’t want to go back to the ‘70s, but the 
blue-collar disenfranchisement that 
Morley seemed to allude to is now that 
much more acute, with homelessness 
and other problems we face contrasting 
with the well-to-do white-collar world 
that has benefitted from the false 
economy of the ‘80s. 

Jerry Manning 


LOCAL HEROES 


I should like to add a note to your 
“Hero of the Week” tribute to Lemuel 
Shattuck Hospital (News, February 17). 

My friend Stephen Davis was a 
patient in the AIDS unit at Shattuck, 
where he received the finest care from a 
loving staff who worked hard and 
patiently to meet his needs. His parents 
and friends were shown the same 
kindness. 

Stephen died on February 27. As we 
mourn his loss, we also rejoice that his 
last days were spent in the care of these 
dedicated people who understand the 
devastation that AIDS inflicts upon its 
victims and their loved ones, and do 
their utmost to help us cope. 

There is no finer staff anywhere than 
Shattuck’s “heroes.” 


Jack Reynolds 


Reading 


Johnson, Rosanne Russell, Lorna Turner. 
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by Scot Lehigh 


Budget woes are rubbing the sheen off his miracle. 


palling time 


fter months of a bruising 

budgetary battle, Governor 

Michael Dukakis has become 
convinced that if the Democrats are to 
win the 1990 gubernatorial election, the 
party must regain control of the 
economic high ground. And to help 
reclaim that ground, the administration 
has just tapped a former aide to New 
York Governor Mario Cuomo to take 
over the day-to-day management of the 
Executive Office of Economic Affairs. 

The purpose of that move, 
administration insiders say, is to free up 
Secretary of Economic Affairs Grady 
Hedgespeth to assume the role of full- 
time salesman for the administration’s 
economic successes. 

It’s ironic in the extreme that the 
governor should find himself on the 
defensive on that issue. Throughout his 
second term, Dukakis rode the state’s 
strong economy like a champion surfer, 
eking the last bit of distance out of the 
wave. Packaged as the “Massachusetts 
Miracle” by his Thursday-night'strategy 
group, and marketed as a Dukakis 
achievement by ad man Dan Payne, the 
state’s hot economy became the central 
thrust of Dukakis’s 1986 re-election 
campaign. 

When Dukakis declared for president, 
campaign manager John Sasso — 
convinced that to win, the Democrats 
needed a standard-bearer with strong 
credentials as an economic manager — 
made the so-called miracle the 
centerpiece of Dukakis’s primary 
campaign. 


But six months after the vanquished 
candidate came home to confront a 
financial mess, Dukakis is reportedly 
worried that the festering fiscal problems 
have forced him — and by extension, the 
Democrats — into an economic 
quagmire. 

Not that the fundamentals of the 
Massachusetts economy have changed 
much. The state’s unemployment rate is 
still only 3.4 percent, well below the level 
considered by most economists to-be 
functional full employment. Seventy 
thousand jobs were created last year, 
with another 50,000 new jobs expected 
this year. True, the high-tech shakeout 
continues, but the growth in personal 
income is strong. Still, administration 
strategists are worried that week after 
week of headlines full of red ink, 
proposed taxes, and fiscal despair have 
colored the state’s mood. 

There is credible evidence that they are 
right. For example, a February 1989 poll 
of business leaders by the Massachusetts 
High Technology Council showed that 
high-tech execs, who were 
overwhelmingly bullish on 
Massachusetts in 1987 and ‘88, have 
turned into bad-news bears. The High 
Tech Council’s survey showed that 43 
percent of those surveyed expect 1989 to 
be only a fair year (up from 20 and 26 
percent in ‘87 and ’88). Meanwhile, the 
number who fear a bad business year has 
increased from two percent in 1988 to 10 
percent this year, while the number who 
expect an outstanding year has shrunk 
See PALLING, page 19 


Progressive 
paralysis 


by John Medearis 


here are always a dozen reasons 
for doing nothing, and 
unfortunately, some progressive 
Massachusetts legislators seem to know 
them all. 

The commonwealth is going 
its worst budget crisis since 1975. Eight 
years of progress in education, social- 
welfare, and health programs are in 
jeopardy because of a downturn in tax 
revenues. But the likely legislative 
candidates to lead a straightforward 
liberal crusade — tax and spend — seem 
unable to sustain their side of a decent 
debate over government spending. So, 
while tax-murderer Barbara Anderson 
and her radio ally Jerry Williams whip up 
anti-tax fervor among the converted, 
there is near-silence in response. 

The no-tax toughs are shouting: who’s 
out there? And the answer comes 
simpering back: no one but us chickens. 

The big secret everyone's keeping on 
Beacon Hill is that there will be a tax 
package passed this year. This conviction 
among most levelheaded pols has 
achieved a status that is the opposite of 
gossip: everyone knows it’s so, but no 
one wants to spread it around. Off the 
record, politicians say they know it's — 
coming. They assure one another and the 
reporters that opinion leaders, like House 
Ways and Means Chairman Richard 
Voke (D-Chelsea), who still publicly 


- stands by his no-new-taxes spending 


plan, know it too. According to one 
leading representative (who asked that 
his name not be used): “I don’t know too 
many people who are familiar with the 
budget who believe that the existing 
amount of money that we are collecting 
is sufficient to pay our bills. On the other 
hand, it’s a dirty little secret that no one 
wants to utter out loud.” 

The silence hurts. Since there is almost 
certain to be a tax increase of some kind 
this year, the question is whether it will 
result from a debate or a back-room deal. 
Only a debate can guarantee that an 
outraged, demoralized electorate will 
accept the new levy as the price of good 
government. 

The dirty little secret is now dirtiest in 
the House, the body with the best shot at 
beginning any serious campaign to raise 
taxes for a humane budget. 
(Constitutionally, tax bills must originate 
there.) But there are many, many excuses 
for not airing the news too widely. 

Representative Eleanor Meyerson (D- 
Brookline), who says she tells anyone 
who asks her that the state must raise 
taxes, attributes the paralysis to 
deference to rank. “To some extent we 
are looking for leadership,” says 
Meyerson. “I think we're also waiting 
and watching to see what the Senate 
does.” Another progressive 
representative has a climatological 
explanation. “Maybe everybody is 
waiting for the spring thaw,” he says. 
Representative Marjorie Clapprood (D- 
Sharon), who says she has made 
speeches about the need for “an honest 
discussion” about raising revenues, 
argues that the problem is the lack of 
consensus; “Why isn’t there an organized 
effort? The only answer I can give you is 
that there is an organized effort to be in 
touch and talk about various proposals. 
But when we get together, we have 
trouble coming together on the 
important questions: which taxes and 


which programs.” 


Even Representative John McDonough 

(D-Jamaica Plain), who, with 

tative Byron Rushing (D-South 
End), withstood the scorn of his peers in 
March and led the House floor fight for 
“survival” amendments to save some 
key human-service programs, argues 
that it’s not the time for press 
conferences. “At this point, it’s up to the 


leadership to decide to what degree they 


want to entertain the revenue question.” 

But since, by definition, inertia needs 
no leaders, it’s difficult to pick one. . 
culprit. It’s easier to see the reason there 
is no serious budget and tax talk going on 
in the House. The fact is, no one has 
faced up to the huge and frightening task 
of turning around the anti-tax mood of 
the lower chamber. Anyone who starts is 
bound to be an instant target of criticism 
that could be a problem in the House 
chamber and at home in the district. In 
other words, uttering the T-word is 
hazardous to an incumbent's health. 

“The bottom line,” says human- 
service lobbyist Judy Meredith, “‘is that 
legislators have to be re-elected. And if — 
they know anything, it’s how to count 
votes.” That's a cynical assessment, 
perhaps, but it’s one echoed by 
legislators. “I think we areall too timid,” 
says Meyerson. “And I think I’m as bad 
as anyone else... . But I don’t think we 
[progressives] can lead the pack.” 

According to one State House source: 
“You've got this Herald-lerry Williams- 
WEEI troika that whips up people’s 
frustrations, and that makes politicians 
pfetty wary... .Secondly, you have 
people afraid of the leadership, 
particularly Ways and Means. And that’s 
just a tradition in this building that 
everybody calculates on. It is taken for 
granted that Ways and Means plays a 
brand of politics where you take a list.” 

Certainly, House Ways and Means 
chairman Voke has become a barrier to 
logical discourse. Reps who want to 
follow Voke’s example in order to avoid 
incurring his ire have a strange example 
to follow. While continuing to declaim 
loudly on his fully clothed tax virginity, 
Voke has started to dance a sort of subtle 
striptease. Last week, according to the 
Globe, Voke told a business group that 
he still rejects calls for new taxes. With 
equal certainty, he said he supports the 
doubling of the local deeds tax — a tax 
measure designed to pay for a state 
program he chose not to fund in his no- 
new-taxes budget. Observers may rush 
to consult their tea leaves about what 
signal Voke was trying to send, or they 
can simply observe that what he said 
doesn’t make sense. 

The only real signs of action in the 
House are the sighs of relief some 
progressives are letting off at rumors — 
yes, rumors — about another member of 
the House leadership, Majority Leader 
Charlie Flaherty (D-Cambridge). 

Flaherty is widely whispered to be 
meeting privately with sympathetic 
representatives and preparing a 
progressive crusade in the House. 
“Charlie is one of the guys who could do 
it,” one rep says. 

Flaherty refuses to comment on the 
meetings. But sources say Flaherty 
believes he can persuade Voke and 
House Speaker George Keverian to 
introduce a tax measure once the Senate 
and House have been unable to agree on 
See PARALYSIS, page 20 
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Half-mast for Beacon Hill Democrats 


Bac 


kslapping 


stabbin 


by Richard Gaines 


he Democratic Party of 
é Massachusetts is engaged in a 
fratricidal war. It is a war that is- 
certain to hasten the decline of the party 
that has come to dominate state politics 
in a fashion last seen in the Old South, 
‘but it is a war the party cannot prevent or 
stop. 

The Democrats have fallen to fighting 
among themselves for a variety of 
reasons, not the least of which is the 
vacuum at the top of the party known as 
Michael Dukakis. 

For the best part of a generation, 
Dukakis dominated Democratic politics. 
He imbued them with a modicum of 
reform gentility and discipline. Like a 
modern-day Constantine, he officiated at 
the quadrennial gladitorial combat, 
reminding the competitors to keep the 
bloodletting to a minimum lest the game 
turn unseemly and reflect badly on the 
emperor. 

The imposed civility camouflaged the 
absence of values and the overweening 
ambition of second-rate pols who'd 
committed their professional careers to 
the pursuit of higher office to satisfy 
needs of ego or, worse, net worth. 

Since January, not only has the 
emperor had no clothes, but worse for 
the Democrats, they have had no 
emperor, Dukakis having effectively 
abdicated by his announcement that he 
would finish out his term in apolitical 
bliss. 

In so doing, he unleashed the pent-up 
ambition of his frustrated minions and 
removed the fetters on base instincts. 


Since then, without a passing thought for 
higher purpose, the Democrats have 
clawed and scraped toward higher office 
— ultimately, his office. 

And none with such vacuity as ciphers 
Lieutenant Governor Evelyn Murphy 
and Attorney General Jim Shannon. The 
former, whose entire political persona 
has been closeted since she was touched 
with ambition, has gathered around her 
an all-star team of consultants so adept at 
political technique that she has become a 
paradigm of style over substance. The 
latter, whose cynically bald ambition, 
exposed as it has been from Beacon Hill 
to the Washington Post, has been left, for 


- the time being, frantically defending the 


modest fiefdom he possesses; a bully, 
Shannon strives to survive by the 
enemies he chooses. 

Together, Murphy and Shannon fairly 
reflect a Democratic Party that, absent a 
raison d’étre — the reform impulse that 
brought it hegemony — has become 
explicable only in Darwinian terms. 

Eschewing the issuance of even a 
single meaningful utterance about so 
basic an issue as the governor's request 
for a tax hike to maintain essential 
human services, Murphy busies herself 
buying talent. The estimable skills of 
guns-for-hire Ed Reilly and Michael 
Goldman (who worked to thwart her 
aspirations for the ignoble bridesmaid’s 
office two years ago) are the most recent 
additions to the shelf of a kitchen 
cabinet that already boasts longtime 
Murphites Rick and John Rendon, Joe 
Baerlein, and recently named chief-of- 


staff Dave Rosen. 
Desperately gathering muscle where 


there is no message, Murphy has become . 


a godsend to the consultant industry. 
Indeed, what passes for the making of a 
field of Democrats for the next battery of 
contests has become little more than a 
sterile mating ritual in which would-be 
candidates gather and display their hired 
talent like plumage so as to prove their 
validity to party activists. 

The activists, in turn, grow in 
significance as meaning evaporates from 
internecine debate. From*1982 (the high- 
water mark of this Democratic 
generation, when Dukakis and 
archenemy Ed King, an anti-reform 
conservative, fought for the heart and 
soul of the party, drawing 1,181,000 
voters to the primary polls) to 1986 
(when the Democratic establishment 
closed ranks, drawing only 682,000 die- 
hards to participate) interest in 
Democratic contests has fallen by 42 
percent — the measure of the increase of 
importance of each of those votes. 

In such a shrinking and amoral milieu, 
politics is no longer just local. It’s become 


- personal, petty, and clandestine, not 


unlike a power struggle in La Cosa 
Nostra. 

These days, it seerns, everyone is either 
scratching someone's back or trying to 
put a shiv in it. 

Thus, when Senator John Kerry 
thoughtlessly told a television 
interviewer on April 16 that he would 
support all Democratic incumbents in 


- 1990 — including Shannon, considered 


by his top advisers to be akin to the Gila 
monster (and whom Kerry defeated in 
the 84 Senate race) — notwithstanding 
the dubious benefit such an endorsement 
might provide, the inside tilt seemed so 
consistent with the present Democratic 
gang ethos and the inside opposition by 
those not dependent on incumbents 
seeking re-election so passionate that the 
senator felt compelled to issue a 
recantation within days. 

No one plays this game more lustily — 


‘or clumsily — than our attorney general. 


Reeling from cries in the media that he 
turns a blind eye toward corruption, 
Shannon last month picked a fight with 
the Speaker of the Massachusetts House, 
claiming he was behind a move to cut the 
AG's budget out of vengeance for 
Shannon’s decision to prosecute four of 
the Speaker's aides for thievery. And 
when the sponsor of the budget 
amendment protested Shannon's 
accusations, a law-enforcement official 
associated with Shannon made sure the 
press received a computer printout of a 
long-forgotten traffic citation to the 
lawmaker. 

One can only imagine Shannon’s fury 
at reading a rehash of his transparent 
ways in no less an outlet than the 
Washington Post, in a piece that retold 
his descent into “drop a dime” get-back 
politics, along with comments by 
consultant Goldman, suggesting the 
hypocrisy of Shannon’s posing as an 
outsider to the system after rising to 
prominence as a protégé of Tip O'Neill, 
See STABBING, page 18 
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The urban exiles 
Thirty years later, West Enders remember 


by Sean Flynn 


| 


old m 


Campano and LoPiccolo don’t recogn 


It was a run-down area with the 

problems of low income, poor education, 

and related difficulties. Even so, it was by 
and large a good place to live. 

Herbert J. Gans, 

The Urban Villagers 


1958, Jimmy Campano and some of 
the guys got together near Haskell’s 
Garage, where the demolition crew was 


I n the darkness of a May night back in 


storing its crane. Just a few days earlier, 


that steel dragon had rumbled onto 
Brighton Street and started whacking 
away at the first house on the block, right 
on the corner of Leverett Street. Cam- 
pano and his friends were playing cards 
that afternoon, on the second floor of a 
brownstone a few doors down, close 
enough to feel the vibrations and hear 
the crumbling of brick into dust. With 
each swing of the ball, they watched 
their gambling money skitter across the 
table. 

It was, quite literally, the beginning of 
the end for the old West End. A month 
earlier, on April 23, 1958, the city had 
taken the entire neighborhood — 48 
acres total — by eminent domain, 


ize the old neighborhood. 


condemning it in the name of urban 
renewal. The neighborhood of 7000, 
tight-knit mix of working-class ethnics, 
was a slum, the city had declared, and 
would be cleared away in favor of high- 
priced high-rises planned by Jerome 
Rappaport, a young and politically well- 
connected developer. 

In later years, urban planners and 
sociologists would see the once chic 
renewal plan as a lesson in how not to 
revitalize an area. Although Boston, like 
most cities at that time, was suffering 
mightily from an exodus to the suburbs, 
the city’s wholesale bulldozing of an 
entire neighborhood — roughly 
bordered by Cambridge Street, the 
Charles River, and what is now Govern- 
ment Center — would be cast in history 
as a cruelly wanton way to brighten the 
metropolis. For the people forced to 
move from their homes, to clear out so 
strangers could move into brand-new 
apartment complexes, the cost was dev- 
astating: a study of the effects of the West 
End project, pioneered by Erich Linde- 
mann, then the head of psychiatry at 
Mass General, revealed that the forced 
relocation left more than 90 percent of 


those affected clinically depressed. 

“When they take away part of your 
life,” West Ender Joe LoPiccolo says, 
“how can you ever forget that?” 

But in May 1958 the neighborhood 
boys would wreak their own havoc. They 
carried hacksaws and some sugar for the 
crane’s gas tank when they scampered 
over the fence, and they laid waste to the 
big metal machine that was destroying 
their turf. “Everything you could do to a 
crane,” says Campano, now 47, “we did 
it.” The only thing that wasn’t cut, bent, 
or smashed was the cable that held the 
wrecking ball aloft; no one knew what 
would happen if they snipped it. 

The Boston Police started posting a 
couple of officers next to the crane after 
that. A few days later, someone tossed a 
Molotov cocktail at it anyway, from the 
shadows of Milton Street. A week or so 
after that, the guys lined up along the 
rooftops of Brighton Street and started 
heaving chunks of concrete at the crane as 
it knocked down someone else’s home. 

But the demolition continued. Within 
six weeks, Brighton Street was deserted. 
In October Campano joined the Coast 
Guard, just as the crane was starting up 


Poplar Street. His family moved out of 32 
Poplar Street in early December. By 
Christmas, their house was gone. When 
the wrecking ball finally stopped, rough- 
ly a dozen streets had been erased and 
2500 or so homes had disappeared. 

By the summer of 1960, the entire West 
End had been leveled. 

* * * 

On a warm spring night in 1989, 11 
West Enders gathered at the Kenmore 
Bowladrome to roll for the championship 
of the West End Bowling League. Eighty- 
year-old Tony Camperchio, the patriarch 
of the league, was there, bowling on a 
team with his son Frankie. When Tony 
started with the league, back in the 1930s, 
it was still called the St. Joseph’s Holy 
Name Society League and operated out 
of the old Daylight Alleys, on Cambridge 
Street. Then, 40 guys showed up every 
week, five men for each of eight teams. In 
the years after that, there were times 
when 80 men would pack the lanes. 

But these days, the regular-season 
roster. has dwindled to only 15 of the 
West'End’s die-hards. Huddled down on 


‘the last three lanes, the league is playing 


out its championship, and the “United 
Nations team” — Levine; Tobin, Sergei, 
and LoPiccolo — is pulling ahead. But it 
seems as though the match has more to 
do with hanging together than winning. 

“Look at this,” says Eddie Tobin, a 
retired Boston Police sergeant. “We've 
got an Irishman, an Italian, a Polish guy, 
and a Jew. That's what the West End was 
all about.” 

“Yeah,” adds Ignatius Rollka, ‘that 
was the greatest education you’d ever 
come up with. We never had to worry 
about race, creed, color, religion, none of 
that. If you were a West Ender, you were 
a West Ender.” 

“You know what really hurts us?” says 
John Clifford, a 62-year-old West Ender 
who lives in Charlestown now, as he 
looks at the 10 other bowlers who 
showed up for the championship on 
April 24. “We used to know thousands of 
people. And now you look at a group like 
this, and it's like the end of a generation. 
It’s sad. It’s like we were in a war and 
they bombed us and we lost everything 
and all the people.” 

* * * 

To hear Jimmy Campano and his 
childhood pal Joe LoPiccolo tell it, their 
old West End streets were an almost 
mythological place, the true melting pot 
of America, where the Italians and the 
Jews and the Polish and all the others 
weaved their lives together. “It was just 
tighter in the West End,” LoPiccolo says. 
“Everything was tighter. No matter what 
your background, your nationality, you 
were one. You were a West Ender.” 

Three decades later, they still consider 
themselves West Enders. The old 
neighborhood — even in exile — has 
stuck together, emotionally and mental- 
ly, with a passionate tenacity. There's a 
cookout every June, and about 200 of the 
guys get together for a week at their old 
campground in Sharon every August. 
Last year 2500 or so old friends jammed a 
reunion at the Wonderland Ballroom in 
Revere. 

Four years ago, Campano, LoPiccolo, 
and Ray Papa, another West Ender, 
began sending out a one-page newsletter 
to a hundred or so old chums. Now it's 
up to 15 pages and 2700 copies every 
three months, reaching West Enders in 
28 states, Washington, Puerto Rico, and 
Belgium. A monthly video version airs 
on cable stations in Boston, Somerville, 
and Medford. And the West End Histori- 
cal Society — another Campano, LoPic- 
colo & Company project — has 60 hours 
of videotaped oral history, as told by 
former residents, on file. 

But some West Enders, the die-hard 
ones, want more than just well-preserved 
memories. Still bitter over the destruc- 
tion of their neighborhood, they want a 
piece of it back, physically, no matter 
how much the rest of the area may have 


' changed. “We're fighting for something 


we think is right,” LoPiccolo says. “There 
was an injustice done to an entire 
community, and we want something 
back for that.” 

Specifically, they want both of the two 
undeveloped, publicly owned lots left to 
be used for affordable housing, with 
former West Enders getting first dibs on 
the units. So far, the former residents 
have garnered the backing of both the 
state and city, but action on both sites has 
been stalled. 

At Lowell Square, adjacent to Charles 
River Park (Rappaport’s project), 1.6 
acres of the original urban-renewal 
project are still vacant. Three years ago, 


aS Camperchio is the grand an of the West End bowling league. . : 
j 


the Boston’ Redevelopment Authority 
(BRA), which owns the land, targeted the 
parcel for affordable housing and picked 
the Archdiocese of Boston to develop the 
site. But Rappaport, who insists he still 
has rights to the land, filed suit to stop 
the deal. Last year, he won in Suffolk 
County Superior Court; the BRA has 
since appealed to the state Court of 
Appeals. The case should be decided by 
fall. 

And over near New Chardon Street, 
the state owns an 11-acre site, about a 
third of which was slated, in a bill 
introduced in the state legislature two 
years ago, for affordable housing. That 
bill, however, died without any action 
being taken, and the parcel remains in 
limbo. 

John Clifford is a good-humored man, 
with fond and vivid memories of the 31 
years he spent in the West End. He 
figures when he was a kid, he spent at 
least half his time at the West End House, 
a community center that organized all 
the neighborhood sports. He ran with the 
Troopers, a crew that, when it wasn’t 
playing baseball, basketball, or football, 
hung out at the corner of Blossom and 
Parkman Streets. 

All the kids had corners, and they 
almost all put in time at the West End 
House. Campano used to hang with the 
Cougars at the corner of Brighton and 
Chamber Streets, right outside Hank’s 
Variety Store, the first one in Boston, he 
says, to sell slush. Across the street, there 
was Rosenberg’s Pharmacy, where a 
nickel would buy you a vanilla Coke. 

And even if the city did officially label 
it a slum, Clifford and the other West 
Enders remember tidy -rows of 
brownstones, where the stoops and 
sidewalks were regularly swept and 
scrubbed. They talk about the smells, 
about how the aromas from the Jewish 
and Ukrainian and Italian and Polish 
meals, all cooking at the same time, 
would waft from house to house, apart- 
ment to apartment, and mingle together 
like an international stew. 

The pushcart vendors would come 
around on the weekend, hawking fresh 
fish, ice, oil for the stove, fruits, and 
vegetables. On Friday nights, there were 
dances at the Elizabeth Peabody Settle- 
ment House, where a young Joe LoPic- 
colo fell in love with a girl named Julie. In 
1962, he married her. 


These days, Clifford spends three or 


four nights a week hanging out at the ~ 


Exxon station on Cambridge Street. 
Years ago, after a snowstorm, he’d walk 
up there and shovel out the whole lot for 
a quarter. Now he just sits there, chewing 
the fat and kicking around the old times 
with his buddy John Sergei, who drives 
in all the way from Hyde Park. And on 
Sundays he still goes to Mass at St. 
Joseph’s, on William Cardinal O’Connell 
Way, where the crowds, once standing 
room only, have grown sparse. 

All of it, Clifford says, is very sad. 
Mention the West End to some young 
kid these days, someone under 30, and 
you geta blank stare. “That's what real- 
ly bothers me,” he says. “We were the 
heart of the city.” 

He has a fantasy these days, one he’s 
carried around for years with a bemused 
bitterness. He’d like to take all the 
people out of all the new buildings 
down in the West End, just to make sure 
no one got hurt, “and blow it all up. 
What they did to us, I’m very resentful. 
They took our life away.” ~ 

LoPiccolo doesn’t talk about blowing 
anything up, but he smiles at the idea. In 
some ways, the demise of the West End 
was inevitable: if the bulldozers hadn't 
gotten it, gentrification eventually would 
have. But even that, a slow death that 
. comes with an influx of new people, new 

money, and new attitudes, wouldn’t have 
hurt as much. In the neighborhoods 
where that’s happening now, “those peo- 
ple can still go back to there,” he says. 
“Their buildings are still there, their 
stores are still there, their streets are still 
_ there. There’s something to go back to.” 
But for West Enders, there’s nothing. 
On LoPiccolo’s sweatshirt, emblazoned 
WEST END FOREVER, there’s a sketch of 
the Longfellow Bridge. When he was 
very little, back in the 1940s, he used to 
swim in the Charles, right near there. A 
tiny beach lined the shore, he says, 
pointing to the spot on his stomach 
where it was, and where a pair of bath- 
houses, which everyone called “the Bib- 
by,” stood nearby. 

Even that’s gone. “This,” he says, 

stretching -out his shirt, “is all that’s 
left.” 0 
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MICHAEL ROMANOS 


Silber: spare the rod and spoil the child. 


Papa John 


Paternalism run amok on Comm Ave 


by Francis J. Connolly 


hen Boston University presi- 

W dent John Silber speaks, he 

his students to listen. 

That they do not always listen politely — 

that they are prone to constant grumbl- 

ing and the more-than-occasional howl 

of indignant protest — may bother him, 

but he appears to take the opposition in 
stride. 

Kids, after all, will be kids. A strict 
father has to figure that his kids will bitch 
and moan when he starts to crack the 
whip. And John Silber is nothing if not 
the reigning Big Daddy of American 
higher education. 

Silber created yet more discord in the 
BU family two weeks ago, when he told a 
group of 40 scholarship students about 
his latest fundraising innovation: a 
proposal under which BU would 
purchase life-insurance policies for will- 
ing students and alumni, and then collect 
on those policies when said students and 
alumni pass on to their eternal rewards. 

The proposal was almost immediately 
denounced by many students and faculty 
members, who together set a North 
American record for the use of the word 
“morbid.” Said one student, “It’s as 
though they’re saying that we’re worth 
more to the university dead than alive.” 
In the wake of that controversy, BU 
officials now seem to be hedging on the 
proposal: Tom Cashman, BU’s vice- 
president for public affairs, stressed this 
week that the plan is only “a preliminary, 
drawing-board at this point.” 
Cashman said, “It's way too early to 
predict” when, or whether, the life- 
insurance scheme will ever be im- 
plemented at BU. 

Silber has clearly not abandoned the 
plan, however. Cashman (speaking for 
Silber, who according to Cashman would 
not agree to any interviews on the life- 
insurance issue) defended the proposal 
as “a variation on something that univer- 
sities have been doing for a long time” — 
to wit, accepting the generosity of 
grateful alumni who might pl to 
remember alma mater in their or 


name it as the beneficiary of their own 
insurance policies. 

The only difference, Cashman insisted, 
is that BU would actually own the insur- 
ance policies in question (each policy, 
under Silber’s scheme, would cost the 
university $5500 and would yield a 
$350,000 payment to BU upon the death” 
of the insured student), rather than sim- 
ply being listed as the beneficiary of a 
policy purchased by someone else. “This 
is simply an opportunity for a donor to 
give a gift to the university that would be 
far in excess of what that donor would be 
able to give on his own,” he added. 

Actually, it’s a lot more than that: the 
Silber plan is unprecedented, according 
to development officers at several other 
local colleges. It’s also typical of the ag- 
gressive, non-traditional approach that 
John Silber, in all other things a stickler 
for tradition, has brought to the business 
of shoring up BU’s finances. (That ap- 
proach has earned him stiff criticism 
lately, as critics have blasted Silber for 
BU’s multimillion-dollar speculative in- 
vestment in a Hopkinton-based genetic- 
research firm called Seragen — a high- 
risk investment that will evidently re- 
turn no profit to BU until 1991, if at all.) 

Most of all, the insurance plan is a clear 
expression of Silber’s theory of what a 
university should be. To Silber, who has 
so often spoken of his students’ obliga- 
tion to the institution that has given them 
so much, a university is not simply a 
place for academic pursuit, it’s a sur- 
rogate parent — a benevolent paternal 
presence, one that looks out for its 
children in their youth. And it’s only 
natural for such a parent to expect that 
his kids will help look after him once 
they’ve left the nest — indeed, even after 
phe shuffled off this mortal coil 


together. 

It’s a distinctly old-fashioned theory. 
In years past, universities traditionally 
took seriously their obligation to act in 
loco parentis, “in place of the parents” of 
their students. The paternalistic ap- 
proach faded in the ‘60s, as most schools 


began to concede that their students 
were young adults, capable of making 
their own choices and living their own 
lives. But the paternalistic approach has 
not faded in the mind of John Silber. 
That was made evident in a New York 
Times magazine cover story on Silber 
that appeared last Sunday. According to 
the Times piece, Silber summed up his 
personal philosophy this way: “I now 
know that it was my destiny to be a 
college president at a time when people 
had to deal with a very badly bred 
generation of students. Their upbringing 
was terrible and it was my job to try to 


introduce some of the discipline and 
some of the idealism their parents had 
neglected.” 

Discipline he has most certainly in- 
troduced: the most hotly debated issue 
on the BU campus this year is the 
school’s new housing policy, which en- 
visions a return to strict, ‘50s-era parietal 
rules. (Details of the new policy, which 
will take effect next semester, have not 
yet been formally released. But it’s ex- 
pected that the final plan will conform 
to-the ideas Silber outlined last year — 
limiting students who live in university 
housing to only five overnight guests 
per semester, requiring students to no- 
tify the university of such visitors four 
days in advance, and insisting that all 
other guests clear out of a student's 
room by 11 p.m. on weeknights.) A re- 
cent poll conducted by the Daily Free 
Press, BU’s student newspaper, found 95 
percent of the student body opposed to 
the plan — a fact that evidently has not 
diminished Silber’s determination to in- 
still a little old-fashioned discipline in 
his randy young charges. 

Silber’s not-in-my-house-you-don’t 
approach to the issue of student sex has 
surfaced before, most notably in his 
vociferous opposition to a BU AIDS Task 
Force plan to distribute safer-sex litera- 
ture and free condoms to BU students. 
(Silber denounced the proposal as “im- 
moral, with no merit whatsoever,” and 
the task force abandoned the plan.) But 
his paternalistic philosophy goes well 


_ beyond his stated opposition to the idea 
- of students rutting in the BU dorms. It 


includes his disdain for organized stu- 
dent protest of university policies — 
notably his refusal to permit construction 
of a symbolic shantytown on the BU 
campus, planned by student activists 
calling for the university to divest itself of 
South African-related investments, and 
his refusal to recognize the mandate of 
the BU Student Union, the elected 
student government, (Silber has said in 
the past that he does not attach- any 
credibility to the Student Union because, 
with voter turnout in student elections 
running consistently below 50. percent, 
the- group cannot claim to represent a 
majority of students. But Silber is also 
fond of noting that “a university is not a 
democracy” —- suggesting that voter 
turnout and student opinion are irrele- 
vant to the workings of his educational 
fiefdom.) 

In fairness to Silber, his autocratic style 
has produced results: in his 18 years at 
BU, the school has greatly improved both 
its financial base and its national reputa- 
tion. The price BU has paid for those 


- results include years of labor strife 


(stemming from Silber’s successful ef- 
forts to break the late-’70s BU faculty 
strike), the loss of the university’s school 
of nursing after Silber peremptorily 
decided to ax the entire nursing program, 
and a decade of festering restlessness on 
campus. But Silber has not seemed to 
mind paying the price. 

That's because John Silber, in his own 
mind, knows what's good for BU. Father 
knows best, after all. And Father Silber 
will see to it that his kids learn what's 
best for them, whether they like it or 
not. 


BU’s guts courses 


Although BU now appears to be hedging on its plan to take out life-insurance 
policies on its students in an effort to keep the university financially secure, that plan 
is not yet, well, dead. And in fact, the Phoenix has learned that a curriculum 


in the event that the trustees approve the proposal for beyond-the-grave giving by 
students. 

FRY 107: Petroleum Management Science. An to travel to the Persian 
Gulf, the North Slope, and other exotic locales to learn firsthand the delicate art of 
extinguishing oil-well fires. No prerequisites, equipment, or experience required. 
With adjunct professor Red Adair. 

WAR 103: Low Intensity Conflict and Diplomacy in the Developing World. Earn 
valuable field experience and double credits working as a professional freedom 
fighter under a flag of convenience. Camouflage gear and rifle provided. Hiking 
boots recommended. With Dean Joachim Maitre. 

JIHAD 215: Field Research Methods and Procedures in Martial Anthropology. An 
opportunity to travel to West Beirut or the Bekaa Valley to participate in the 
scholarly pursuit of Western nationals detained by Hezbollah. Best students will be 
selected to teach a course in contemporary religious satire at Teheran University. 
ee provided. Prerequisite: WAR 103. With visiting professor Walid 

umbiatt. 

BZZ 102: The Etiology of En Aggression in Tropical Climes. Practical 
experience in the interdiction of migrating killer bees. Apiary practices suited to this 
unusual hybrid. Calamine lotion and other topical ointments provided. With guest 
scholar Jim (Wild Kingdom) Thompson. 

GLO 238: Secondary Procedures in Fission By-Product Containment. Site visits in 
the Ukraine, eastern Pennsylvania, and coastal New Hampshire to study manual 
reactor-control methods in meltdown conditions. Bain de Soleil suggested. With 
distinguished lecturer John Sununu. 

— Scot Lehigh, Mark Jurkowitz, and John Medearis 


committee has already planned new course offerings for next year’s freshman class | 
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Richard Daley as ordered 


SPURIOUS 


A fish called Abbie 


ast Wednesday afternoon I re- 

ceived a call from a gentleman 

purporting to represent the Inter- 
national Game Fish Association (IGFA), 
which, I seemed to recall, was planning 
some sort of an annual festivity in Boston 
this month. 

After we exchanged pleasantries, he 
quickly came to the point. “We under- 
stand that you are the official custodian 
of the mackerel President Bush caught 


- with Boston Herald sportswriter Mike 


Globetti off the New England coast last 
July and that graced the covers of so 
many national magazines and daily 
newspapers.” 

“T am, in fact, the official custodian of 
the so-called Presidential Mackerel,” I 
admitted. “So what?” 

“We would like to borrow that 
mackerel and display it at our annual 
dinner,” he replied. “Under the tightest 
security, of course, and with state-of-the- 
art refrigeration. And we are, of course, 
fully insured.” 

Sensing an opportunity for financial 
gain or at least a free dinner, I asked, 
“What's in it for me?” 

“I'm sure we could reserve a couple of 
complimentary tickets for you and your 
friends. And maybe I could arrange a 
small honorarium for the mackerel. 
Would four free tickets and, say, $100 be 
enough to cover expenses?” 

Noting that the mackerel honorarium 
didn’t even come close to exceeding the 
limit that Con has seen fit to put on 
certain federal officials (offishals), unlike 
a certain prominent Texas congressman I 
could name, I accepted. 

He then gave me his “private” tele- 
phone number and agreed to have the 
tickets and the cash waiting for me at the 
banquet. We rang off after arranging for 
someone to swing by my place to pick up 
the fish. 

* * * 

Maybe I should have been more 
careful with our nation’s piscatorial 
heritage, or a little less mercenary. 

In hindsight, I probably should have 
been suspicious when the messenger 
arrived for the mackerel wearing an 
ABBIE HOFFMAN LIVES T-shirt, with 
what looked an awful lot like a Nixon 


mask protruding from his coat pocket. 

Hindsight, they say, is 20/20. Things 
were very hectic at Chez Spurious last 
week (I know, there's no use crying over 
fish milt — sorry). 

By the time one of my neighbors 
dropped by to ask me if I knew anything 
about the four guys in Nixon and Reagan 
masks who had been seen speeding 
away from our building in what was 
described variously as a hearse, a non- 
descript Ford sedan, and a telephone- 
company truck, I was beginning to get 
just a little bit leery. 

So I made a few calls and discovered to 
my chagrin that the guy I had spoken to 
on the phone had absolutely no connec- 
tion with the IGFA and that the “private” 
telephone number he gave me was, in 
fact, a pay phone at Legal Sea Foods. 

Worse still, the banquet had been held 
the preceding week. I was out $100 in 
tickets and one mackerel. 

I knew Globetti, who fortuitously is in 
England on leave from the Herald and 
purportedly writing a book, would be 
disappointed in me. 

I was sitting home thinking about this 
and watching new talk-show host Alan 
Dershowitz ask Bobby Seale why the 
Movement hadn't supported Hubert 
Humphrey in 1968. (If you don’t know by 


now, Alan, you'll never get it: HHH was 


an imperialist, a rabid anti-communist, 
and worst of all, he gave liberals a bad 
name.) I was figuring out how I was 
ever going to break the bad news to 
Globetti when someone slipped (actu- 
ally, squished) an envelope under my 
door. 

The envelope read: “IMPORTANT 
DEMANDS ENCLOSED. OPEN IMME- 
DIATELY OR CONTENTS MAY FES- 
TER.” Inside was a small slice of what 
seemed to be mackerel sashimi, a short 
note, and a photocopied list of 13 de- 
mands, which we are reprinting for you 
in their entirety (sans mackerel). 

We have hijacked the Presidential 

Mackerel. It’s still dead, unharmed, 

and in a very safe place. ~ 

But if you ever want to see the 
fish again, you'll print our list of 
demands unedited and in full. 

We are reasonable people, and are 
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willing to negotiate. 
However, unless our 13 demands 

are met promptly, or unless George 

Bush and Frangois Mitterand agree 
to journey to Boston to meet with 
our representatives to negotiate a 

peaceful resolution to this crises by 

the end of May, the Presidential 
Mackerel will sleep with the fishes. 

Thanking you in advance 

for your cooperation. 

We remain 

sincerely yours, 

The Abbie Hoffman Brigade 


We demand: 

1) That President Bush issue a full 
and complete presidential pardon to 
Abbie Hoffman for any and all 
crimes he may have committed 
during his career as a patriot; that 
October 21 (the day they raised the 
Pentagon) be declared a national 
holiday, to be known as Abbie 
Hoffman Day, and that it be official-_ 
ly observed at high noon with a 
national moment of noise; 

2) That Massachusetts Governor 
Dukakis (who, after all, pardoned 
Sacco and Vanzetti) issue a full and 
complete pardon to Abbie Hoffman 
(and all his friends and associates) 
for any and all crimes that they may 
have committed in the past or might 
commit in the future in the com- 
monwealth, for the common good; 

3) That- New York Governor 
‘Cuomo issue a full and complete 
pardon to. Abbie Hoffman for any 
and all crimes he may have com- 
mitted in that state, particularly 
those arising from Hoffman's en- 
_ trapment and subsequent arrest 
under the Rockefeller drug laws; 

'4) That the Chinese government 
immediately recognize: and open 
negotiations with the Chinese Stu- 
dent Congress over political and 
economic reforms in that country; 

5) That the government of the 
Soviet Union immediately and for 
all times renounce the .use of 
chemical weapons against all hu- 
man beings, whether Georgian civ- 
ilians or Afghan freedom fighters; 

6) That the prime minister of 
Japan resign within the next 21 days; 

7) That the Congress of the United 
States, in order to reduce prison 
overcrowding, legalize marijuana 
and free all prisoners convicted for 

t possession; 

8) That the Worcester City Coun- 
cil rename the city’s unpro- 
nounceable Lake Quinsigemond 
Abbie Hoffman Lake, and rename a 
major street (not a one-way street or 
a divided highway) Abbie’s Road or 
Abbie’s Way; 

9) That Harvard University be 
forever enjoined from reinstituting 
the ROTC program on campus, and 
that Harvard establish (in partner- 
ship with those institutions of “high- 
er learning” where Hoffman 
agitated, organized, rioted, or ma- 
.triculated) a multi-disciplinary Ab- 
bie Hoffman Fellowship, to be 
awarded annually to the student 
with the most arrests (not convic- 
tions) for Civil Disobedience or 
Direct Action in each calendar year; 

10) That all closed-door meetings 
of the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission be held at America’s oldest 
and/or most poorly managed 
nuclear-reactor sites; 

11) That immediate and ap- 
propriate congressional action be 
instituted to make it illegal to 
commemorate the “birthday” of 
Richard M. Nixon (who once or- 
dered the FB] to break Abbie’s nose) 
in any respectable fashion; 

12) That all Exxon service stations 
be required to drape their signs with 
_ black crepe and fly an oil-soaked 
corporate flag at half-mast until the 
clean-up of Prince William Sound 
has been completed. Furthermore, 
we demand that the Congress of the 
United States immediately enact 
legislation to prevent Exxon from 
passing the costs of the clean-up to 
either taxpayers or consumers; 

13) Finally, we demand that Chi- 
cago’s Mayor Richard M. Daley be 
required to change his first name to 
FUCK, and to have it tattooed 
prominently on his forehead, to 
avoid any possible confusion and 
prevent him from getting any air- 
time on national television. 

* 

When I reached Abbie’s son Andrew, 
See SPURIOUS, page 18 
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Fioretti and. Brooks at their City Island 


Police 


Mystery surrounds 


a cop’s dead wife 


by John Cummings 
EW YORK CITY — “This 
murder awakens the 
secret fears of every cop’s 
wife; it is her worst-nightmare 
scenario.” 
When a New York City law- 
enforcement official made that 


ae more than two years 
“ago, he was 


to the 
suspected death of Rita Fioretti — 
for suspicions of her having been 
the victim of a romance between 
her husband, a police officer, and 


the woman who was his partner 


loomed large. Perhaps, some sug- 
gested, this was the perfect crime 
of passion. 

When Rita Fioretti’s headless 
corpse was found in the Hudson 
River a year ago, it was assumed 
that the mystery of her grotesque 
death would at last be unraveled. 
But though her body was found 
months ago, and she is no longer 
relegated to the status of a 
missing person, the question of 
who killed her — and why — 
remains unanswered. 

In the Bronx, people die 
violently almost every day. 
Usually, their murderers are 
caught because the killer con- 
fesses or because he leaves be- 
hind telltale clues. Not so in the 
Fioretti case. It has become one 
that appears to defy solution, a 
story that has no ending, or 
perhaps one whose solution is 
simply being ignored. 

* 

On August 10, 1986, 35-year- 
old Rita Fioretti vanished. The 
wife of New York City police 
officer Robert Fioretti and the 
mother of two children, she failed 
to show up for a business seminar 
in Chicago, and her worried 
colleagues, unable to reach her at 
her Bronx home, called the city 
police. 

Her husband did not share her 
friends’ concern. Fioretti, a uni- 
formed patrol officer who 
worked in a precinct in suburban 
Queens and who'd been spend- 
ing most of his off-duty time 
away from home, dismissed her 
disappearance with a shrug. In- 
vestigators say that Fioretti told 
them that his wife was a heavy 
drinker and often went off with 
other men. When told of her 


absence, Fioretti y re- 
plied, “She's always disappear- 
ing.” 


But that was not the Rita Fio- 
retti known to the people with 


whom she’d worked at Inter- 
national Paper Company, then in 
Manhattan. They described her 
as serious, hard-working, a 
woman devoted to her children 
and her job. An alcoholic? Just 
not show up for a business 
meeting? And. just walk away 
from her children? “No way,” 
they told police. “She lived for 
her children and her job.” Some- 
thing terrible must have hap- 
pened to her, they said. 

Yet the city were 
stymied because they could find 
no immediate evidence of foul 
play — there was no body and 
there were no clues. And police in 
the Bronx, a place that has 
become synonymous with urban. 
decay and the crime it breeds, 
were in no hurry to investigate; 
their workload was heavy, and 
besides, in New York City 
spouses disappear every day. So 
despite voiced suspicions among 
Rita Fioretti’s co-workers, she 
was Officially listed as a missing 

and her case was treated 
as such — which in New York 
City means that nothing was 
done at all. But that didn’t stop 
the suspicions from mounting. 
~ Those suspicions centered 
around her husband’s rela- 
tionship with the female police 
officer who worked most closely 
with him, his patrol partner. Any 
cop will tell you that that set-up 
forces people into an extremely 
close, sometimes even symbiotic 
relationship akin to a marriage. 
They were people who shared 
eight hours of their lives daily — - 
their problems, their passions — 
in a patrol car, an area not much 
larger than a phone booth. They 
were recple dependent on one 
another, as few are, for their very 
lives. 

It was in the early stages of the 
case that a law-enforcement of- 
ficial, having lunch one day with 
a friend, said the Fioretti case 
would probably cause a lot of 
police wives to cast suspicious 
eyes on their spouses. “You 
know,” he said, “if what we 
suspect is true, a lot of cops’ 
wives are going to be very 
uneasy. We've never had an easy 
time selling this ‘mixed patrol’ 
business. We got a lot of negative 
feedback. It never went down 
well with a lot of their wives. A 
lot of them always felt that their 
husbands were closer to their 
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partners because the partner 
shared more of their lives. And 
now with the females in the 

* 

Rita and Robert Fioretti lived 
on City Island, in the Bronx, one 
of the few places in the borough 
people escape to. Situated near 
the northern edge of the Throgs 
Neck Bridge and east of the New 
England Thruway, City Island 
seems to appear like Brigadoon as 
you cross the short causeway 
from Rodman’s Neck, an area so 
isolated that city police use it as a 
pistol range and a place to 
detonate terrorist bombs found 
around the city. Bordered on one 
side by two parks, it resembles a 
New England coastal village 
dotted with marinas and small 
stores. Its population is still large- 
ly white, mostly Italian and Irish 
— a bit of old New York. 

In the 1970s the Fiorettis 
bought a small home on King 
Avenue, close to the water, and 
began raising a family. They 
lived quietly and seemed to have 
few friends. Neighbors noted that 
in recent years Robert seemed to 
be gone a lot. “Working under- 
cover” is what he reportedly told 
his wife. And indeed, he was 
away a lot, because, when Rita 
disappeared, Fioretti was living a 
separate life a good part of the 
time on the other side of the 


bridge, on Long Island. He was: 


not living alone. 

Eight days after Rita disap- 
peared, Fioretti moved back per- 
manently into the house he had 
shared with her on City Island — 
and he brought with him his 
patrol partner, Maureen Brooks, 
and her two daughters by a 
previous marriage. Clearly, 
Brooks and Fioretti had been 
sharing more than their working 
hours. By then, Brooks was preg- 

_nant. And though Rita was not 
officially dead, Brooks and Fioret- 
ti married a little more than a 
month after Rita’s disappearance. 
Two months after that, Fioretti’s 

‘new wife gave. birth to a daugh- 
ter. Fioretti’s two sons now live 
with their father and stepmother. 
Brooks is still a police officer, 
though Fioretti no longer is. 

Suspecting the worst, Rita’s 
friends at International Paper 
refused to accept official inaction. 
With their prodding, the Bronx 
district attorney's office turned 
for help to the New York State 
police, who began checking on 
Officer Fioretti and found some- 
thing else. 

Fioretti; they learned, had 
divorced Rita — secretly — in a 
Brooklyn Court in 1974 by using 
a false address and having a 
friend swear falsely that the court 
papers had been served on his 
then-wife. As far as could be 
learned, Rita never knew of the 
divorce and had continued to 
share the house on City Island 
with-her husband for almost 12 
years, during which time she 
gave birth to her second son. 

Fioretti’s reasons for the secret 
divorce are unknown, and 
whether it was legal has not been 
addressed. Those, however, have 
become the least of the questions, 
legal and otherwise, in the Rita 
Fioretti case. 

* * * 

In the fall of 1986, the Bronx 
district attorney's office began to 
leak details of the story, and a 
few reporters started asking ques- 
tions. Although the print media 
was at first nervous about report- 
ing it because no charges had 
been filed, one local television 
reporter went at it full tilt. 

The DA’s office then went 
public. In an on-camera inter- 
view, then-chief assistant district 
attorney Paul Gentile recited the 
circumstances surrounding Rita’s 
disappearance and pointed the 
finger of suspicion at her hus- 
band, citing Fioretti’s romantic 
involvement with his partner. 
There was one small problem, 
however, in bringing the case toa 
conclusion: there was no body, 
no evidence. 

For 18 months, that’s how 

See POLICE, page 16 
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Police 


Continued from page 15 
things remained. Rita Fioretti 


was forgotten while New York 
and the rest of the nation sat 
hypnotized by the media blitz 
centering on two Manhattan 
courtroom dramas: the soap-op- 
era story of former Miss America 
Bess Myerson, later acquitted of 
bribery, and the shocking story 
of five-year-old Lisa Steinberg, 
illegally adopted and then 
beaten to death. 

In January 1987, in an action 
largely unnoticed, a Bronx grand 
jury did return an indictment in 
the Fioretti case, but it led to just 


another dead end and raised 


more questions than it answered. 
Fioretti was charged with grand 
larceny and forgery. The indict- 


ment said that on October 7, . 


1986, less than two months after 
Rita’s disappearance, Fioretti had 
forged his dead wife’s name on a 
withdrawal slip and tried to 
transfer more than $17,000 from 
her bank account in Westchester 
County, which is adjacent to the 
Bronx, to one he shared with 
Brooks at a branch of the same 
bank in Nassau County, on Lon 
Island. 
That indictment was dismissed 
on technical grounds last July by 
a Bronx judge, who ruled that the 
Bronx district attorney's office 
lacked jurisdiction to bring such a 
charge and that the indictment 
should have been returned in 
Westchester or Nassau. The in- 
dictment did lead to Fioretti’s 
dismissal by Police Com- 
missioner Benjamin Ward last 
April, however, after Fioretti re- 
fused to answer questions about 
his actions at an administrative- 
police-department trial, ques- 
tions about the withdrawal and 
about Rita’s disappearance. 
Fioretti, in refusing to answer, 
said that the questions were 
outside the scope of thé depart- 
ment’s right to investigate his 


' performance as a police officer. 


The hearing officer, in rejecting 
that argument, said in his public 
finding of facts that the depart- 
ment had every right to question 
Fioretti “on the subjects of 
larceny, forgery, and possibly 
murder. ” 

Then, late last summer, the 
Bronx district attorney's office 
disclosed what appeared to be a 
major break in the case. With 
some fanfare, Gentile, who since 
the fall of 1987 had been serving 
as district attorney following the 
death of his boss, Mario Merola, 
announced that a headless body 
found the previous April in the 
Hudson River had been ident- 
ified through x-rays as that of 
Rita Fioretti. It had remained at 
the city morgue unclaimed since 
its discovery on the shore of the 
Hudson River near the northern 
tip of Manhattan Island, close to 
what the Dutch settlers named 
the Spuyten Duyvil, or “Devil's 
Point.” The body had been found 
wrapped in a plastic bag and, it 
was learned, in a “dampened 
condition,” indicating that it 
probably had been buried some- 
where along the shoreline or in 
the water for more than a year. 
The details of the discovery are 
still shrouded in secrecy and no 
official cause of death has been 
divulged. 

There was one final bizarre 
disclosure: the district attorney's 
office tried unsuccessfully to get a 
court order requiring Fioretti’s 
brother, Alan, who lives in New 
Jersey, to give investigators a 
sample of his hair. The purpose, 
the DA said, was to determine if it 
matched hair taken’ from the 
plastic bag in which Rita's body 
had been found. 

But then the Fioretti case ap- 
parently came to a standstill. The 
‘events that ensued perhaps 
provide part of the answer as to 
why it seems dead in the water. 

Last year Gentile had to run for 
re-election. Now, politics was not 
Gentile’s forte, especially in what 

‘one ‘insider 


“Congo-like world” of Bronx 
politics, a domain rife with cor- 
ruption from its local school 
boards on up. So though Gentile 
had walked into his new job 
seemingly assured of re-election, 
he managed to lose the De- 
mocratic primary, largely because 
of his own mouth. At one point, 
federal prosecutor Rudolph 
Giuliani, known in New York by 
the moniker “Mr. Clean,” inter- 
jected himself in the primary 
because of what Giuliani called 
intemperate and inaccurate re- 
marks by Gentile about one of 
Gentile’s opponents. Giuliani 
went so far as to call Gentile an 
“irresponsible jerk.” Little by 
little, Democratic leaders in the 
Bronx deserted Gentile. 

Having lost the primary, Gen- 
tile was a lame duck by the time 
Rita Fioretti’s decapitated body 
was found and the medical ex- 
aminer had taken the essential 
first step of any murder case — 
certifying her death as a 
homicide. 

So as of today, despite Gen- 
tile’s having named Fioretti as the 
“prime suspect” in the murder, 
no homicide indictment has been 
filed. It is not even clear when, if 
ever, the case is to be presented to 
a grand jury. It appears to have 
fallen through the cracks. 

And that, says Fioretti’s at- 
torney, makes Gentile’s state- 
ments against his client 
“outrageous.” The attorney, 
David Richman, declined further 
comment, except to say that he 
doubts the body the police have 
is that of Rita Fioretti. 

Today, Bronx County has a 
new district attorney, Robert 
Johnson, a former judge, who 
took over from Gentile on Janu- 
ary 1. Johnson, in his first press 
conference since taking office, 
said he intends to clean up the 
Bronx — a task akin to cleaning 
the Augean stables. Yet if he 
plans to take any action in the 
Fioretti case, he has given no 
inditation Of it “His aides did not 
return calls for comment. 

The case remains in limbo for 
reasons puzzling even to the 
state-police investigators who 


worked for almost two years to. 


put it together. 

Why the New York City detec- 
tives, among the country’s best, 
didn’t pay more attention to the 
Fioretti case has never been offi- 
cially explained. One police offi- 
cial said it was simply a matter of 
a city with too many homicides 
and too few cops: “We have too 
many unsolved cases where we 
do have bodies to put heavy 
man-hours on what, for_all we 
know, could have been just an- 
other runaway spouse.” 

Has justice just forgotten Rita 
Fioretti? There is talk of reviving 
the grand-larceny indictment in 


either Nassau or Westchester 


County, but the Nassau and 
Westchester district attorneys, 
like most, are not eager to take 
on another jurisdiction's 
lems. And a trial, even for lar- 
ceny, would require the public 
disclosure of much of the infor- 
mation that the state police have 
accumulated about the homicide, 
making that prosecution more 
difficult because it would reveal 
to Fioretti’s lawyer all the state’s 
evidence in the murder case. 
Some of Rita’s friends now feel 
betrayed, and fearful — fearful 
that they might be the target of 
retribution for having pushed the 
investigation to the extent they 
have. Said one friend, who asked 
to remain anonymous, “When I 
call the district attorney's office, 
they just tell me to be quiet and 
be patient. Be patient! It’s been 
almost two and a half years.” 
Other than her husband and 
sons, Rita Fioretti had only one 
known relative, a stepsister who 
lives in Baltimore. No one has 
claimed her body. And today her 
remains rest in a pauper’s grave 
in Potter’s Field on city-owned 
Hart Island, about 200 yards 
from the City Island home she 
had shared with Robert — who 
now shares it with Maureen 
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Spurious 


Continued from page 13 
28, at his South Shore home to 
find out what he knew about the 
mackerel-napping, he flatly de- 
nied that he, his father, nor any 
family member, friend, or as- 
sociate had at any time had any 
improper involvement with any 
fish, including (but not limited 
to) the Presidential Mackerel. 
When I pressed him, however, 


Andrew confessed he'd noticed 


that “there’s been something 
fishy going on around here for 
some time.” 

First, Hoffman recounted the 
strange tale of the recent theft of 
his canoe, which mysteriously 
disappeared while he was in 
Worcester for his dad’s funeral. 

Andrew Hoffman paused 
thoughtfully, and after a mo- 
ment, continued: ‘‘Oddly 
enough, when | went through my 
dad’s personal effects, I did notice 
a fishy odor, and there seemed to 
be a faint impression of mackerel 
lips on a brittle piece of parch- 
ment.I came across in a box with 
a bunch of old Polaroid photos of 
J. Edgar Hoover and Mayor Daley 
‘in drag.” 

Hoffman ended our conversa- 
tion with a disturbing observa- 
tion. 

“With so much political up- 
heaval in the world today,” he 
said, “with Chinese students in 
the streets of Peking, American 
students occupying buildings at 
UMass/Amherst, Harvard con- 
sidering bringing back ROTC to 
campus, it just seems to me that it 
could be a pretty dangerous time 
for a loose fish like that mackerel 
to be floating around. I'd take the 
threat pretty seriously, if I were 
you,” 

Which I certainly do. 

Thus, let me say that if you 
have any information that might 
lead to, the recovery of the 
Presidential Mackerel, please fee! 
free to get in touch with me at the 
paper. 

However, should run 
across what you believe to be the 
Presidential Mackerel or some 
other decaying piece of fish flesh, 
do not; repeat, do -not, send it 
here. 

You might want to consider 
sending it to the Angler-in-Chief 
at the White House, or, if it seems 
more convenient or appropriate, 
you might just want to drop it off 
at your neighborhood Exxon sta- 
tion. 

They have plenty of experience 
with dead fish. a) 


Stabbing 


Continued from page 7 
ultimate insider. 

If Goldman’s point was on the 
money, his motive for making it 
was Open to question since, at 
the time, he was contemplating 
hiring his talents out to Middle- 
sex County District Attorney 
Scott Harshbarger for a run 
against Shannon. 

Consequently, when the 
Shannon gang heard that O'Neill 
had objected privately to Gold- 
man about his using the family 
name in a pissing contest, they 
made sure (another dime) that 
Globe readers the following 
Sunday, April 16, learned of 
Goldman’s chastisement. 

That item hardly settled the 
score, the Post being what it is. 
Six days later, the Herald ran a 
piece reporting that an undis- 
closed and unidentified number 
of Democrats were complaining 
about Goldman, charging an eth- 
ical conflict of interest in his be- 
ing paid for promoting a party 
“issues” convention for the 
Democratic State Committee in 
early June while seeking work 
from individual candidates. 

Some of the anonymous com- 
plaining came from the Shan- 
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| | OF NEW ENGLAND 

Hartford July 
Hartford June 23 & 24 
| CINDERELLA | | 


nonites, some from the camp of 
Secretary of State Michael Con- 
nolly, who was understandably 
unhappy that Goldman was look- 
ing for a candidate to hire him for 
a run against Connolly. 

As posed, the charges are 
absurd. For one thing, if Gold- 
man were able to convince even 
one rookie reporter that the 
Democrats were sufficiently 
substantial to have a meaningful 
issues convention, he, by that act 
of facility alone, would have 
earned the grand a month he’s 
paid, as well as providing un- 
earned brownie points for all 
Democrats. For another, no one 
has ever accused Goldman of not 
devoting every ounce of his 
notable energy in behalf of what- 
ever client he had. 

More likely, the complainants 
were angered by something else: 
that a Democratic apparatchik, 
one who thrives on_ political 
conflict, was fomenting certain 
conflicts that were not in the 
dime-droppers’ candidates’ 
interests. For the sake of a story, 
the whispered accusations (more 
dimes) were formulated as moral 
outrage. 

How hypocritical. 

In a party that has been taken 
over by — or turned over to — 
operatives, Goldman is only one 
_ of the first and the best. Unlike 
the pols who employ them, 
operatives are immune from 
judgment by any ethical standard 
known to this reporter. They 
work for those from whom they 
choose to accept pay. Conflict of 
interest? If Goldman’s guilty, the 
party’s over. 

As it may be. Conflicting ambi- 
tions have already erased the 
memory of a party of principle. 


And the vision of self-indulgent © 


egos wallowing in empty rhetoric 
for the phony moral high ground 
for much of the next two years 
augers ill for the next election. 
The problem here is not with 
the messengers but with the 
addressers. Paid enough, who 
wouldn’t deliver empty 
envelopes? Besides, if it weren't 
for Michael Goldman, how could 
the Democrats ever have an 
issues convention? 0 


Palling 


Continued from page 6 
from 12 percent last year to two 
percent this year. 

A Becker Institute poll late last 
year also found the state mood 
turning saturnine. “There was a 
modest decline in people’s sense 
of financial well-being between 
December of ‘87 and ’88,” says 
John Becker, president of the 
Massachusetts survey-research 
institute, “and in the same per- 


. iod there was a notable decline 


in the public’s optimism regard- 
ing Massachusetts’s future eco- 
nomic outlook.” Gerry Chervin- 
sky, president of KRC Research, 
says that his new numbers show 
that the electorate believes Mas- 
sachusetts has serious fiscal 
problems, which he agrees trans- 
late into a more pessimistic view 
of the economy. “My sense is 
that people view the state’s fi- 
nancial problems in the same 
light as the state’s economy,” he 
says. “If the state has fiscal prob- 
lems, they probably view the 
state’s economy the same way.” 
In politics, perception is often 
more important than reality. And 
if the perception is that the com- 
monwealth has run aground 
while the captain was off cavort- 
ing, the rest of the Democratic 
crew are likely to be the losers. 
Since proposing his tax pack- 
age, Dukakis has gamely tried to 
draw the distinction between the 
state’s budget and its economy. 
Time and again he has rejected 
comparisons to 1975, stressing 
that though the budget has 
slipped its coupling, the econ- 
omy continues to chug along. He 
has argued — and credibly so — 
that the same pattern of revenue 


drop-off is besetting any number 


of other industrial states. 

All to-little avail, for the public 
just doesn’t seem to be listening. . 
Part of the problem has to do° 
with the antipathy toward the 
governor; when it comes to 
Michael Dukakis, Massachusetts 
has taken the phone off the hook. 
The other part is a matter of 
finances; few initiatives this cash- 
strapped administration can 
mount are powerful enough to 
escape the immense perception- 
warping gravity of the budgetary 
death star. Thus the governor's 
Export 90 initiative, touted as a 
way to open international trade 
opportunities for the state into. 
the next decade, failed to achieve 
independent orbit in the press. 

Making the situation more 
worrisome, administration in- 
siders say, is the torrent of 
activity John DeVillars, newly 
appointed secretary of En- 
vironmental Affairs, has un- 
leashed. That may further scare 
businessmen, suggests one 
Dukakis associate, by making it 


seem that the administration is — 


moribund except for its re- 
gulatory impulse. 

In response to the anti-Dukakis 
animus, the administration has 
cut back the governor's. public 
appearances in favor of a quieter 
inside strategy: Dukakis will let 
the budget process run its course 
on the Senate side, while staying 
in close touch with Senate Presi- 
dent William Bulger and House 
Speaker George Keverian, who 
he hopes will eventually lend 
their muscle toward pushing a 
tax-hike package through the 
legislature. 

But that means Hedgespeth 


will have to redouble his efforts 


to make the public case for the 
administration. That's no small 
task for the governor's newest 
cabinet secretary. The chief dif- 
ficulty, says one administration 
source, is the “tone set because 
of the proposal to hike the capi- 
tal gains tax.” Adds another: 
“The tax package has cast a pall 
over everything.” 

Compounding the difficulty 
was the job of getting acclimated 
to a new agency. Thus Dukakis 
wants to get Hedgespeth out 
from under the day-to-day 
chores at economic affairs. Ac- 
cording to one administration 
source, several weeks ago the 
governor tried to persuade Joe 
Ricca, chief of staff for Secretary 
of State Michael Connolly, to run 
the agency under Hedgespeth. 
Ricca, a highly respected political 
operative, was Dukakis’s: field 
director in the Iowa campaign. 
He ran the New York field dur- 
ing the primary, and was in 
charge of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 


and Michigan during the general . 


election. But Ricca, that source 
says, turned Dukakis down. (Ric- 
ca refused to confirm that Duka- 
kis had offered him the job, say- 
ing that “any conversations be- 
tween the governor and myself 
are strictly confidential.” He 
added that he had no plans to 
leave Connolly’s employ.) 

Late last week, the administra- 
tion hired Gregory Sheldon for 
the position. Sheldon, a graduate 
of the Kennedy School, has 
served in appointed positions 
under both former New York 
governor Hugh Carey and cur- 
rent governor Mario Cuomo. His 
most recent post was senior 
deputy commissioner of the New 
York Department of Commerce. 

With a new manager in place, 
the administration hopes that 
Hedgespeth will be free to make 
the case that fell on deaf ears 
when coming from Dukakis: that 
the Massachusetts economy re- 
mains strong and the quality of 
life good, and that, despite its 
plans to raise taxes, the ad- 
ministration stands ready to work 
with the business community. 
Even then, the governor's team is 

much resigned to the 
reality that there will be little 
chance to rebuild Dukakis’s im- 
age until the vedas is finally put 
to bed: 

Therein lies the dilemma for a 

See PALLING, page 20 
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Host An AFS Exchange Student 
Call 1-800-AFS INFO 


AFS Intercultural Programs 
313 East 43rd Street, New York, New York 10017 
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Special guest: 
Flor de Cana 
Friday, April 28 
7:30 p.m. 


Tickets $19.50 


(617) 787-8000 


Experience comfort in exciting new colors 
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Red Sox. Celtics Bruins, Patriots. Whaters. Rangers Jets 
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Palling 


Continued from page 19 ; 
party feeling its way against a 
fervent no-new-taxes coalition. 
On the one hand, the Democrats 
are loath to be tagged as tax-and- 
spendthrifts, On the other hand, 
the fiscal-failure headlines won't 
go away until the budget mess is 
finally fixed. If Dukakis is right 
that the daily deluge of bad news 
is eroding the electorate’s con- 
fidence in the Democrats’ econ- 
omic competence, then the party 
may be damned if it does and 
doomed if it doesn’t. 0 


Paralysis 


Continued from page 6 


. enough cuts to balance the bud- 


get. According to the sources, 
Flaherty was frustrated by the 
fact that the House is now 
wedded to the no-new-taxes 
budget it passed, but argues that 
as it becomes evident that this 
budget doesn’t provide enough 
money to meet the state’s obliga- 
tions to pay Medicaid bills, keep 
prisoners behind bars, and pay 
its employees, legislative leaders 
will be.able to win approval for a 
tax package. 

That may be true. But it is also 
another excuse for ‘Progressives 
not to act. 

There are clear ways the legis- 
lators could be pushing their 
agenda forward. First; 
progressives could be paying the 
same kind of relentless attention 
to their adversaries’ statements 
that the anti-tax crowd always 
pays to pro-taxers’ thoughts, 
words, and deeds. One observer 
told the Phoenix last week he 
was shocked that no one had 
called Voke on his yes-but-no 
statements about taxes to the 
business group. Since the ob- 
server expressed his shock off the 
record, he shouldn’t have been | 
surprised. 

Progressives should also be 
saying loudly that they plan to 
introduce an equitable tax pack- 
age at an appropriate time, if 
they're not prepared to introduce 
it now. The announcement 
would provide some focus for 
what is now only a nebulous 
group of quiet naysayers. If it 
were centered on the fairness of 
who’s paying taxes now, such an 
announcement could prove to the 
timid that it’s possible to mention 
taxes without being struck by 
lightning. Stressing fairness 
could also ultimately save what- 
ever tax package is passed from 
the public’s wrath. 

“Letting it just happen is not 
enough,” says Jim Braude, the 
executive director of the Tax 
Equity Alliance for Massachu- 
setts (TEAM). “If we win this 
thing and the public feel they 
were screwed, that means re- 
peal.” 

But finally, if progressives 
honestly believe the public will 
feel abused by any tax package, 
they shouldn't be afraid to tell 
their constituents they're sadly 
mistaken. The facts are on the 
progressives’ side. The state has 
cut annual tax collections over 
the last eight years by $700 
million per year. It has cut to the 
point that Massachusetts, the 
state with the third-highest per 
capita income, has the 39th- 
highest per capita revenue 
burden. And for those who worry 
about the fairness of business 
taxes: the state ranks the third 
lowest in the percentage of its 
revenues derived from taxes on 
business. 

True, if they pushed concerted- 
ly for new taxes, progressives 
would probably annoy Voke and 
some other House leaders, offend 
anti-tax activists, and come close 
to telling their constituents that 
they're full of it. But one of the 
obligations of leadership, when 
higher purposes call, is to annoy, 
offend, and insult. Progressives 
should get to it. 0 
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Continued from page 3 
reasonably enlightened men. But 
corporate sexism is clearly in the 
eye of the beholder. 

Of course, no Globe drama 
would be complete without a 
Machiavellian spin, so here’s the 
one’ for this episode. Driscoll’s 


support of the women’s effort 


cotld> well. reflect ‘a heartfelt 
belief that the system needs to be 
changed — and there are those 
who certainly believe that. But 
some observers of Globe politics 
note that his posture on this 
matter also gives him the oppor- 
tunity to do a little andercutting 
of young turks (in Globe terms) 
Taylor and Scharfenberg with a 
critical constituency on a critical 
issue. Or it could be a bit of both. 

For now, Women on the Verge 
are not really on the verge of 
anything. The core group has 
broken down into committees, 
and there is a meeting slated for 
May that is expected to be open 
to all female editorial employees. 
But the ultimate strategy has yet 
to be determined. There is talk of 
having a report ready to present 
to top management by the sum- 
mer, but as Goodman notes, 
“This is not going to be a 20-point 
proposal,” and some issues will 
need to be dealt with on a long- 
term basis. 

One thing is clear. The group 
wants to work within the para- 
meters of the system. (I'd call this 
a quiet burning anger,” notes one 
staffer. “We wanted to work 
internally at first.) They are 
optimistic, and perhaps their 
greatest asset is Bill Taylor's 
certain interest in keeping things 
calm on the plantation. I’m sure 
he can just imagine the page-one 
Herald headlines if the Globe's 
female. newsroom employees 
ever filed a class-action sex- 
discrimination lawsuit. 


* 
Still on the subject of office 
politics — it’s not exactly a 


lovefest right now at One Herald 
Square while the sluggish con- 
tract negotiations are going on. 
After four negotiating sessions, 
nothing of substance has hap- 
pened, and the two major issues 
— pay and health benefits — 
remain untackled and unre- 
solved. 

There may be logical reasons 
the pace of bargaining has been 
so slow, but bargaining-commit- 


Goodman: “We're not moving up.” 


“ pany. He can drive a hard bargain 


tee Spokesperson Marjorie How- 
ard is disconcerted by the lack of 
a substantive dialogue to date. 
(The latest session was scheduled 
for April 27.) 

“The membership is troubled 
with the lack of response on the 
part of the company,” notes 
Howard, who adds that ‘we've 
offered them many more meeting 
dates than they've accepted.” 

These are crossroad nego- 
tiations for Murdoch and com- 


and maintain the Herald as a 
good triple-A club where hard- 
.working young reporters bust 
their butts in the hopes of im- 
pressing chief scouts Taylor, 
Scharfenberg, and Moore and 
then getting a shot at the big 
money in the big show on 
Morrissey Boulevard. Or he can 
loosen the purse strings and turn 
the Herald into a major-league 
organization that can hang on to 
people like Brian Mooney, Frank . 
Phillips, and Kevin Cullen. Play 
ball, Rupert. 
* * * 

Thank God we have two news- 
papets. Boston Herald lead on an 
April 26 story by Wayne Wood- 
lief reporting on Jesse Jackson’s 
speech at the Kennedy School: 
“Jesse Jackson last night rebuked 
both president Bush and Gov- 
ernor Michael Dukakis as timid 
politicians who ‘quiver’ before 
their pollsters and managers.” 

Number of times Bush’s name 
is mentioned as the target of 
Jackson criticism in Jerry 
Thomas's April 26 Globe story on 
Jesse’s speech: five. Number of 
times Dukakis’s name is men-  ‘ 
tioned: zero. 

* 

Thank God we have two news- 
papers, Part II. Herald April 20 
headline on John Silber’s idea to 
take out life-insurance policies on 
BU students: BU LOOKS TO CASH 
IN ON STUDENTS’ DEATHS. 

Globe April 20 headline on 
same story: BU EYES UNUSUAL 
WAY TO RAISE FUNDS. 

(P.S. Even the Herald, which has 
traditionally been friendly to Sil- 
ber, blasted this macabre scheme 
by the Boris Karloff of college 
presidents in an April 21 editorial.) 

* 

Closest thing to oral sex that’s 
allowed in public. | know the 
Herald is desperately trying to 
sell copies of its Sunday paper, 
but its near life-size page-one 
poster-boy photo of Providence 
College boy (and incidentally, 

See QUOTE, page 26 
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ANSWER FOR 
THAT 
GET BIGGER. 


With the flexible Key Phone System, you start out with the expand- 
able key service unit, 2 telephone lines, 2 basic station phones; 

1 executive station phone and 1 deluxe executive cartridge. As 
your office grows you can add up to 4 telephone lines for a total 

of 6, and connect up to 16 separate stations. And it’s all so simple 
vou can do it yourself, just by adding easy-to-install cartridges, as 


needed. You can even install the original system yourself, with only 


a few simple tools. Connections are by standard modular plug. 
Also, you can customize the Key Phone System to your own 
special needs. The service unit can be wall mounted or placed on 
shelf or table. Optional music-on-hold and door announce capa- 
bilities are available. And you can refine things even further, 

according to the kinds of phones you choose to add. 


LECH 


WHERE YOUR MONEY GETS YOU MORE 


LECHMERE 


oon 


The flexible Key Phone System is a very practical alternative to 
the expensive multi-station systems of the past. When you add 
everything up, one thing is clear: we've got your number. 


Southwestern Bell 
Freedom Phone’ 
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The Entertainment Network 


congratulates our winners of 


The 1989 Boston Music Awards: 


EXTREME 


anding- Hafd Rock Heqvy. Meta 


THE FOOLS 


Outstanding Clu 


THE ENTERTAINMENT NETWORK 


SOUTH SUITE 2 BOSTON, MA. 02111 
Talk to your veterinarian. Or contact the MSPCA for more information. 
MSPCA 
‘ foranimais . 
od 350 So. Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 02130 (617) 522-7400 (413) 736-2992 


Quote 


Continued from page 24 

Rhode Island state rep) Patrick 
Kennedy and the accompanying 
two-page spread inside the paper 
was enough to make anyone gag 
on their bagels and cream cheese. 
“Pat K: Up, up and away,” read 
the page-one cutline, while the 
inside story provided us with the 
exciting news that, God willing, 
Teddy’s son might be ready to 
run for Congress in 1992. 

Can we at least avoid Kennedy 
deification until young Pat suc- 
cessfully navigates his way 
through puberty. Puh-leeeeeeze. 

* 


Best example of bull-in-a- 


looked like the éditorial page 
driving the news when the Globe 
weighed in on the Boston State 
Hospital story on April 18 with a 
page-one piece by Brian Mooney 
and a lead editorial. - 

Both efforts basically cast aside 
a four-year effort by the minority 
community to come up with an 
economically crucial mixed-use 
plan for the 175-acre Mattapan 
parcel in order to hype an out-of- 
the-blue plan for a medical com- 
plex (including a relocated Bos- 
ton City Hospital) on the site. 

For those who had _ been 
through the painstaking process 
of trying to get legislative ap- 
proval for a process that would 
culminate in a redevelopment 
project to include affordable 
housing, housing for the mental- 
ly ill, light manufacturing plants, 


china-shop journalism. It sure 


Your four-year-old 
has 173 ildren. 


If your male pet hasn't been neutered, he’s probably fathering some of the 
13.5 5 million unwanted dogs and cats that must be put to death each year. 

You can't stop — a from acting naturally. But if you love them, you'll - 
have them spayed or neutered 


“CSB has X-Press Money Supply, 
~ and NYCE all wrapped up for me.” 


Banking at Cambridge Savings 
is now easier and more 
“vernent than ever 
Because with a CSB AIM 
Card. you canget cash 24 hours 
a day at our ATM focations-m 
. Shopping Center, and Belmont 
Center. We faye ATM 
service in our Kendall 
office, 406, 
Your CSB AFM: Card canalso 
be used-at any Of the thousands 
of ATM locations that are part «. 
of the X-Press 24% CIRRUS® 
Money Supply? and NYCE® 
networks, To enjoy the ease and 
convenience of ATM banking 
at CSB. come in to any of our 
’ locations and apply for your 
ATM Card, 


You'll see why people say 
is for me? 


CAMBRIDGE 
SAVINGS BANK 
Metnber FDIC: DIFM 


CSB is for me! : 

For information, call (617) 864-8700 
Harvard Sq:, Kendall Sq. ; Porter Sq. (Mass..Ave.); 
Porter Sq: Shopping Center, Bélmont Center. 


and office buildings, and would 

function as an economic loco- 

motive in a needy neighborhood, 

the Globe's sudden full-court 
was bad news. 

“T think this is the most outra- 
geous thing they [the Globe] 
have done in a long time,” 
responded an angry State Rep- 
resentative Byron Rushing (D- 
South End). Lena Park Commu- 
nity Development Corporation 
president, Niathan Allen, who 
helped devise the original mixed- 
use plan, characterized the medi- 
cal concept as “a little prema- 
ture.” City Councilor Charles 
-Yancey, who represents Mat- 
tapan, worried aloud that the 
plan pushed by the Globe might 
well diminish neighborhood in- 
put on the project. And whereas 
the Dukakis administration 
seemed somewhat intrigued, Bos- 
ton mayor Raymond Flynn 


- wasted little time in blasting the 


medical proposal as one that 
would provide good jobs to 
scientists and leave local resi- 
dents to work as “test-tube wash- 
ers and security guards.” 

And while the Globe editorial 
stressed that immediate action 
was called for to approve a 
relocation of Boston City Hospi- 
tal to Mattapan, because the 
“timing is so tight,” its pushing of 
this plan may have played right 
into the hands of the forces of 
obfuscation and delay. 

At last Wednesday’s legislative 
hearing on Boston State before 
the Joint Committee on State 
Administration, Representative 
Angelo Scaccia (D-Readville) — 
the man who's thwarted the 
minority community’s ambitions 
for the parcel for years — offered 
a bill embracing the new 
proposal. The minority com- 
munity and Flynn were behind a 
bill setting up a neighborhood 
advisory committee to review all 
proposals for the site. Out of 
deference to Scaccia (the power- 
ful vice-chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee), 
the committee reviewing the 
competing Boston State bills put 
off action until July. 

Before the Globe's meddling in 
the affair, sources believed Scac- 
cia, under heavy pressure from 
the Dukakis and Flynn ad- 
ministrations, was ready to sup- 
port the neighborhood-advisory- 
committee bill: Now the people 
who have been trying to make 
Boston State happen may have 
the Globe to thank for the next 
three months of delay and dis- 
cord. 

* 

It’s sure reassuring to see the 
good Reverend Donald Wildmon 
at it again. According to an April 
23 Globe story, Wildmon is now 
the executive director of Chris- 
tian Leaders for Responsible TV 
(CLeaR-TV), a group surveying 
the sex, violence, and profanity 
content of television programs in 
the hopes of organizing an even- 
tual boycott of the sponsors of 
offending shows. 

For those who may not re- 
member this censorship czar, a 
couple of years ago Wildmon, 
then functioning as the executive 
director of the National Federa- 
tion of Decency, organized a 
campaign of complaints to the 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission regarding the naughty 
behavior of radio shockmaster 
Howard Stern. Those complaints 
led to a decision by Ronald 
Reagan's new-right FCC to crack 
down on “indecency” by sup- 
planting George Carlin’s old 
“seven dirty words” standard 
(just to prove we're still an 
alternative newspaper they were: 
“shit,” “piss,” “fuck,” “cunt,” 
“cocksucker,” “motherfucker,” 
and the ever-popular “tit”) with a 
purposely murky criterion de- 
signed to induce self-censorship. 

As for the warm-hearted rev, he 
showed his true colors during a 
1987 phone interview with the 
Phoenix when he demanded to 
clear up one key issue before 
consenting to talk. “The Phoenix,” 
drawled Wildmon, “is that a 
homosexual publication?” 0 
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CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 


CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 
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personal 
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804 Road, Cian- 
ton, Alabama 36046. method ot MONKEY BUSINESS 
Homeworkers needed!: ness right, 
Success, Drawer 389, MUSIC INDUSTRY ATTRACTIVE 
ton, Alabama 35045. Admin asst for busy office. DANCERS OVER 18 Sver to 
Enclose envelope! Excellent typing, phone WANTED yO 
& computer exp req, EARN beople, are. an aggressive 
prone. TO $1000 AWK 200d driver and. know 
way Be $ ig hours area, then we need you. FT 
than Sprint. (61 . res. for 617-284-8694 or PT avell Gd starting | 
co. 3 yrs exp a or 1-800-442-5322 We are bastion 
LIBERTY FASHIONS, INC. us ye be test. plus tips. We are on 
Offers ise ap- 954-7742 Med-Ari line. Cail for in- 
parel and shoe stores. Retail LOOKING FOR AN terview 354-5000. 
at $10/$20 and UNDER, SCULPTURE PART.TIME. a 
MODERATE, OR EX- APARTMENT, HOUSE Work at home. 
CLUSIVE. Over 2,000 brand 3 courses  ORCONDOMMNUM? UP to $300 Day. 
names. One-time fee Fall 89 & THE NEW. EXPANDED People order 
$11,500 to $26,900 includes Erving” “gq: Studio : 
inventory, | fixtures, buying Gamentais & 2 Sculpture REAL ESTATE : 
wip, CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
801-327-8031 QUICK, EFFECTIVE Grow postion expand- 
STUDIO ART WAY TOFIND WHAT ing = 
VENDING Lecturer in Studio 'OU’RE LOOKING Good benefits, S. 
CKs courses each semester. Fal Cali 451-6960 
Earn BIG $$$. & oper. ‘89; Studio Fundamentals 
ate your own vending route Drawing. Spring 90; Studio CARPENTERS RETAIL 
with secured guaranteed ‘Attend majors critiques. EXPerienced only. Staff for excit- 
$5000. Position avail April ing to work this. sum- 
ist. Tools, T We are a trendy im- 
1-800-274-8363 Spe mce. Attitude a must. Contact Mr. store in 
MF. expreq. Igoe (617)266-2715. We're 
1 yr contract, non-tenure 
track. Send slides of own & benefits 
PROFESSIONAL student work, resume w/ 3  — great future, and full-time sales 
MENT et 625-4508 or Kim at 
EMPLOY 163A. Nae vy ton. Ask for Dept. 1, person- 502 
Cross, Worcester, M nel, 266-9500. “a LEM 
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Rewarding full & 


part time positions 


as homecare work- 


ers in your own 
town. Top pay. Feel 
good about what 
you do. 
To find out more, 
please call Launa: 


566-7901 


199 Wells Ave 
Newton, MA 
02159 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


Prestigious National 
Telecommunications 
Co. seeking open- 
minded women for 
adult phone line. 


¢MAKE YOUR 


OWN HOURS 
*BE ABLE TO 
REMAIN 
COMPLETELY 
ANONYMOUS 
All this while making 


Call (617) 494-6677 
Mon-Fri, 9-Spm 
or leave message. 


program for 
mentally handi- 
|. capped adults. , 
Serves Boston 
and southwest | 
suburbs. Requires 
minimum 2 
years’ marketing/ 
job placement 
experience ina 
human service 
setting. Send 
resume to: 


SATURDAY 

change Contemporary 
your life. lighting 

showroom in 

Res Corner 

now toa Prisma 

527-5232 
ENGLISH SPANISH 


TELEMARKETING 
PART-TIME 
E venings and S aturdays 
Downtown Boston 
For an educational 
corporation 


Call Mr. Jansky 
350-0924 


PREMIUM PAY 


FOR PART-TIME HOURS 


As a first Mutual Peak Time Teller, you'll work 
only during those “peak” periods when there are 
more customers than usual. But although you'll 
work no more than 19 hours a week, our v 
attractive hourly rate makes this job an excellent 
income opportunity. Drop by any of our branch 
locations or call our Personnel iment at 
247-6500. At our rates, you can afford to work 
part-time. 


For information on full-time job opportu- 


al FIRST MUTUAL OF BOSTON 


800 Boyiston St, Boston, MA 02199 
An Equal Opportunay Emptoyer MF 


Ma 
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-clerical/data 
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¢ driver 

retail 
management 
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Uni 
Center 


ott 


2 Cambridge Center 
3 30p.m. Hospital 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE: 


For more info. Call 864-1950 


Sponsored by: Cambridge Chamber of Commerce and Mass. Department of Employment and traning 


CAMBRIDGE 
LEADING COMPANIES 
HIRING NOW! 

¢ Harvard University 


Trust 
¢ Mount Auburn 


Cambridge Center 
Marriott 


* word processor - front desk clerk 


« customer ¢ switch board 
service accounting 
sales 
maintenance 
¢ food server 


via Kendall T-Stop on Redline 
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IMPORTANT:| 
RELOCATING 


Now is the time when people 
are looking for a new 
roommate, apartment, sublet 
or house. An ad in the Boston 
Phoenix Real Estate section will 
reach thousands of people in 
search of new digs, and it's. 
guaranteed! Just place your 

ad for two weeks and we'll run 
your ad free until it works. 


Relocation happens now — 
Don't miss the movement! 


TO PLACE YOUR AD, VISIT THE PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
AT 367 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON . OR CALL 267-1234 
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TRAFFIC 


COORDINATOR 
The Boston Phoenix, New 
England's largest weekly 
newspaper is looking for an 
organized and detail oriented 
individual for it's busy Traffic 
Dept. Duties include record 
keeping and telephone work; 

mputer experience a plus. 
Excellent entry-level 

portunity with 
comprehensive benefit 
package. Send resume to 
Dept TR. 


Boston Phoenix 
| 126 Brookline Ave. 
coeur BOSton, MA 02215 


Healthy women 
weekday only 
9-3 


_ Women ages 21-35 for 
one day alcohol 
related studies 
involving 
‘blood sampling. 
Taxi provided. 


Earn $125 


For futher information 
please leave message at 
855-2179 


“please indicate by name, 
study of interest 


VOLUNTEERS 


PAID 
VOLUNTEERS 


Healthy men 


Weekdays only 
8:30 a.m. - 2 :00 p.m. 


GOOD CAUSE 


Earn $7 - $ 2/hr Men ages 21-35 for 
3 session study 
plus bonus involving 


cocaine & marijuana 


or 
alcohol & marijuana 


Earn $300 


For further information 
please leave message/ 
study interested in at 


855-2179 


Call our members for 
outreach/fundraising. Issues 
include: Exxon Boycott, 
childcare, and taxation. Paid 
training, friendly office and 
advancement. Choose your 
nights. 5:30-9:30. Call us at 
864-2277 


Mass Citizen 
Action 


* please indicate by name 
study of interest 
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Management 
Opportunities 


We are a fast growing home 
furnishings company looking for 
career oriented people to fill full- 

time and part time entry level sales 
and department manager positions. 
Training includes development of 
merchandising and design skills, 
customer service, inventory control 
and working in a team environment. 
Come learn with us, for we have 
pore benefits and a well known 


in and fill out an application. Ask for 
the manager. We look foward to 
meeting you. 


171 Huron Avenue 


ie, MA 
547- 


INFERTILITY CENTRE OF 
NEW YORK 
~ 14 East 60th St. 
Suite 1204, New York, NY 
10022 


(212) 371-0811 


| 


UMAN SERVICE POSITIONS 


SUMMER/YEAR-ROUND POSITIONS 


Human Service Options, Inc. has a variety of temporary, part- 
time and full-time openings for people with a human service 
education and/or experience. Work with the developmentally 
disabled, homeless, mentally ill and other special needs 
populations in Boston and surrounding towns. This is a 
unique opportunity to gain personal and professional growth 
and satisfaction. 


MBTA accessible locations flexible schedules 
certified training internship programs 

e excellent salaries and ben 

e tuition reimbursement 


Connect with the best 


call HSO today 
(617) 770-1405 EXT. 60 
AA/JEOE 


The Boston 
Phoenix 
ENTRY LEVEL 


AD SALES 
Expanding ad sales dept. 
has positions for 
enthusiastic individuals 
with good | 
communication skills. 
Excellent ground floor 
opportunity for career 
minded people 
interested in breaking 
into media sales. Send 
resume to Dept C. 


The Boston Phoenix 
126 Brookline Ave. 
‘Boston, MA 02215 


PAID 
VOLUNTEERS 


$175 - $200 


Healthy women ages 
21 - 25. No experience 
necessary. Harvard af- 
filiated research project 
seeks healthy female 
volunteers for alcohol 
sensitivity testing. 
Blood sampling in- 
volved. 


FOR MORE 
INFORMATION 
CALL 


We help 
good companies hire 
the best people! 


lf your company is looking for qualified, 
experienced and hard-working employees, 
place your ad in the Phoenix Employment 
Opportunities section. We reach the type 
of people you most want to hire: well- 
educated, intelligent, upwardly mobile. 


THE BOSTON @@ 


- MASTERCARD, VISA AND AMEX ACCEPTED 


855-2248 
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NOEL P. KEANE 
Leading Authority in Alternatives to os 
Responses confidential. 
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Do all roommate referral agencies have nearly 700 people © 
seeking roommates, use computers to pre-screen listings for 
you, update their files on a frequent basis, have an unlimited 
service period, require references and back you up if you 

and your new roommate do not get along 


connection: 
New England’s Largest Referral Network 
24-Hour Information: (617) 243-4275 
“By Appointment 
BROOKLINE AMBRIDGE 
1469 Beacon Street Street 52 J.F.K. Street 
Coolidge Comer - - -BackBay--- = Square 
. OPENING SOON IN NEW YORK CITY 
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NATIONAL DAY 
OUTRAGE 


PRIN CE 
WILLIAM SOUND 


Sunday, May 7, Boston 


Demonstrate your support 
for the ecological integrity 
of Prince William Sound. 


See next week's Phoenix | 
for exact time and location. 


For more information, 
call Alex at Greenpeace. 


976-1650 


nix 


PLACE FOR THE SUM- 


HOUSEMATES 


cable. $900", 7008297. 


sks 6th to shr ig 3 story 
home on on 

v a 
$325+. 884-6294 


LEXINGTON 2F 1M sk a 
at 

at 75+ 
862-8712 
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Estate. 


BRIGHTON, 1BR in 
. Mdrn Kit, Bath, indry in 

renovated building. 

$375/mo. leave message 


BRIGHTON F rnmt 22+ 
wntd for ig beaut hse. 
No smk, avi immed, nr T, 
$300+ Call 783-2820 eves 

BRIGHTON, = 


232-39 


BROOKLINE, 1 Female to 
live in a spacious apt 


$340 plus minimal 
-1. Call 426-4291 or 
232-743 


REVERE, tor 38R. 
all utils incid, 
$350. 522- 
10days. Mark. 


CAMBRIDGE, M, 


$3004. oF Or 6/1 


‘ret 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 


hse, 2 mins to 
$375+ 527-7065 Avi 5/15 


BROOKLINE, Female 
nonsmkr, 25+ to share 


4-bedroom house 
$325 heated 966-8505 


WATERTOWN, 3M 25-30 sk 
1M/F 25+ nonsmk 


for 
msg 924 


SUBLETS. 
Sq, ~ Av 


the -8/31 w/opt. 489-4329 


tion 9/1. 2 ig BRs, no fee 
$1000 avail now. 267-2726 


JAMAICA PLAIN J 


util, avail 

6/31. 527-3538 

SOMERVILLE, Share 
0+. 


2BdRm 
Now thru 


ESTATE ADS IN 
THE LIFESTYLE 
SECTION 


Find bright, motivated personnel... 
PROFESSIONAL 
ENTRY LEVEL 
PART TIME 


with HELP WANTED 


FOR MORE DETAILS CALL (617) 267-1234 
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packages, used 


“stripping, broken glass 


arly on a Monday 
afternoon, gray - 
and drizzly; 
Horace Morson nosed 
his Olds down Erie Street, 
in Dorchester. The 
sidewalks and doorways _ 
were empty, butupon- 
the third-floor balcony 
ofa tenement, two young .. 
men were keeping a quiet — 
watch. Spray paint 
marked the neighbor- 
hood as property of the . 
Erie Street Posse, 
minor-league players 
in Boston’s burgeoning 
gang scene. Morson 
pulled up alongside 
a vacant lotand 
surveyed the landscape . 
of generic urban squalor: 
crumpled Newport 


-cardboard,.chrome 


assorted emiptiés 
Fanta orange soda, 
Seagram’s Extra Dry Gin, 
Night Train Express. 

A half-full bag of garbage 
hung like a dead man 
from a chain-link fence. 
Over by the stoop 

of number 52, beneath 

a sheet of rotting 
plywood covered with an 
unidentifiable slime — . 
probably spent grease 
from a fryer — wasa big, 
gaping rat hole. Fresh. 

No mystery about what 
he had to do. Morson, a 
Rodent Control inspector 
for the city of Boston, 
settled on a two percent 
solution of zinc phosphide. 
Belting his overcoat 
around his middle, he 
fetched a bottle from his 
trunk. Zinc-phosphide 
pellets stink, like garlic, 
to high heaven, but rats 
seem to like them. Of 
course, as soon as the 


ol 


\ «phosphite gas. W atisiraigm "9 


makes it particularly, 
lethal to.ratsis;when brisy 


the for 
norvegicus 


BY LAMAR B. GRAHAM 


esyiog | 
i | 


‘the symptoms set in 


hole with a chunk of 


bin at number 37 was 


his boot: rat hole. 


God was handing out 
bodily functions, he 
forgot to give them 

the ability to throw up. 
In 15 minutes or so, 
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— a general lassitude, 
labored breathing — and 
within 24 hours, cardiac 

sst. (Not long ago, a 
Rattus norvegicus, 
a/k/a the brown or 
Norway rat, pulled this 
exact stunt outside a tony 
Italian café.on Beacon 
Hill. Wriggled halfway 
out of its sidewalk 
burrow before croaking 
just in time for the 
lunch crowd.) 

When he finished 

ladling out the poison, 
Morson blocked the 


cinderblock and crossed. 
the street to check out 

a dumpster. For some time 
he had been trying to 

clean up this block — 

one of 400 targeted by 

the city as a potentially 

hot breeding ground for 
rats — and the overflowing 


the only trouble spot. 
As usual, the dumpster 
was a mess — top off, 
stuffed to the gills, 
surrounded by bulging 
plastic bags with holes 
in them. | 
Morson’s supervisor, 
Al Sylvia, pulled up in 
the Rodent Control van 
and got out smoking 
a Pall Mall. Casually, 
Sylvia turned over a 
chunk of asphalt with 


Then he spotted a loose 
brick in the foundation 
of the building. Rat hole. 
He and Morson spotted a 
busted clapboard along 
the sidewalk and bent 
down to inspect. 

Rat hole. 

Suddenly, a window 
> went up. A woman 
: See RAT, page 4 
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LABIT 


Whether or not chemist 
Stanley Pons and physicist 
Martin Fleischmann have 
indeed pioneered a safe, 
inexhaustible energy source in 
their fusion experiments (and 
for the planet's sake, let’s keep 
our fingers crossed), they’ve 
certainly exposed the 
scientific-research community 
as the klatch of jealous biddies 
that insiders know it 
sometimes to be. The two 
men’s public struggle for 
credibility among their peers 
has likewise prepared all us 
outsiders for the hilarity of the 
Journal of Irreproducible 
‘Results. 

The Journal, a bimonthly 
spoof of scholarly periodicals, 
excels at lampooning peer 
review, empirical proof, and 
other peculiarities of scientific 
endeavor. Take, for instance, 
this recently published 
exchange between Dr. I.M. 
Flagellating, a researcher at the 
University of the Southwest 
Central Middle Eastern 
Midwest, and Chutzpa 
Froglips, an editor for the 
Journal of Emotive 
Comparative Animal Clinical 
Self-Actualization: 

“Dear Dr. Froglips,” Dr. 
Flagellating writes, “enclosed 
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you will find my unspeakably | 


valuable and groundbreaking 
article ‘Sexual Preferences and 
Trait Anxiety among 
Intropunitive Goldfish.’ I 
know you are going to want to 
rush this manuscript into print 
as fast as your little printers 
can manage. If you insist upon 
having the article reviewed, 
you might wish to find some 
qualified reviewersfora 
change, instead of the usual 
toadies and dilettantes that | 
you typically employ for this 


purpose. ... 
“Dear Dr. Flagellating,” 
Froglips responds, “we are 
currently in receipt of your 
manuscript ‘Sexual .. . 
Goldfish’ and I find it hard to 
believe that anyone who could 
earn a Ph.D. (You do have an 
earned degree, don’t you?) 
would waste his time on such 
an obviously meaningless and 
trivial topic of research. .. . 
However, since you are a nasty 
drunk and I may run into you 
at some future convention, I 
have passed your manuscript 
on to our reviewers, who this 
month are a little short of their 
quota of annoying and bizarre 
articles. Don’t bother me until 
you hear from them, even if it 
takes years and years....” 


URNAL 


Every two months, Journal 
subscribers (finding the 
publication on a newsstand is 
more difficult, by about three 
orders of magnitude, than 
advancing a plausible unified 
theory-of the universe) get to 
enjoy gems like “A Stress 
Analysis of a Strapless 
Evening Gown,” “Moral, 
Nutritional, and Gustatory 
Aspects of Cannibalism,” and 
“Electricity: Where Does It Go 
When It Leaves the Toaster?” 
For anyone who's only 
recently become hip to the 
world of science, the Society 
for Basic Irreproducible 
Research has issued The Best 
of the Journal of Irreproducible 
Results, with essays that date 
as far back as 1955, when 
nuclear fission — of all the 
nutty reproducible results — 
was the going rage. : 

_ Fora year’s subscription (six 
issues) to the Journal of 
Irreproducible Results, send a 
check or money order for $8.90 
to Box 234, Chicago Heights, 
Illinois 60411, or call (312) 

755-2080. The Best of-the~—~ 
Journal of Irreproducible 
‘Results (Workman Publishing, 
*$8.95) is available at the 
Museum Shop at 265 Mass 
‘Ave in Cambridge. 


IRREPRODUCIBLE 


“ 


FIT 


pa? 


The food route to 
cardiovascular health tends 
toward a monochromatic 
blandness: consider oat bran 
and fish oil. The exercise route, 
on the other hand, all but 
explodes with color: think 
bicycle shorts and aerobics 
gear. 

When the diet begins to 
weigh heavy on the psyche, 
Day-Glo spandex lifts the 
spirit. Unfortunately, the cost 
of spandex coordinates — $20 
and up for a skimpy tank top 
or tights (roughly $30 per yard 
of material) — raises the 
personal-debt burden, too. 

Aerobicizers can all but 
eliminate this expense by 
seeking out the cheap raw 
materials of exercise wear — 
spandex cloth, polyester 
thread, and elastie- ribbing for! 


learning to 
search for t 


Boston, the 

materials: ; 
hould start and end at 
Fabrics, where 


“Spandex sells for $4.98 a yard, 


a spool, and three-quarter-inch 
elastics sell for 45 cents a yard. 
All told, you pay about $5 per 
garment, assuming a 
somewhat normal build. 
Winmill not only offers an 
excellent price on its fabric 
(spandex generally sells at 
wholesale for about $5 a yard), 
but also keeps an enormous 
stock of patterns and solids on 
hand. Owner Howard Held 
buys spandex remnants 
(between one and three yards 
of 60-inch material) in bulk 
from a mill in New Jersey. 
When a new shipment of a few 
hundred pieces arrives — and 
one just did — there isn’t a 
more vibrant collection of 
stretchy synthetics this side of 
David Lee Roth’s closet. 
Winmill Fabrics, at 111 
Chauncy Street, near Boston's 
Chinatown is open from 9 


is 542-1815. Additional, 
Winmill outlets are located in © 
\Woburrt, Daiivers; and’! 


polyester thread costs a quarter 


Beverly. 


a.m-to 6 p:m. Monday thrdigh,| 
Saturday: The phonenumber 


- 


{ 
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FIXTURE PERFECT 


If the Jetsons were living in 
Back Bay, and had gone 
appropriately upscale, they 
would almost certainly buy 
their furniture and home 
accessories at Inside, Inc., a 
small shop that stocks such 
futuristic interior-design basics 
as zig-zag-shaped magazine 
racks, glass-on-concrete coffee 
tables, and sections of sofas 
that can be arranged to create 
asymmetrical seating options. 
Actually, since the Jetsons 
already have all the zig-zag 
furniture they need, they’d 
probably patronize Inside 
specifically for its far-out 
lighting fixtures. 

Designer Ingo Maurer’s - 
lighting systems, displayed 
throughout the store, feature 
fixtures roughly the size of a 
baseball that aré made of a 


A bright idea from Inside, Inc. 


variety of glasses, papers, 


‘plastics, and metals. What 


makes the systems so ahead of 
their time is their electrical 
scheme. Each delicate light 
fixture hangs from two thin 


‘wires, each of which is draped 
- over (and powered by) one of 


two trapeze-like cables that 
run from wall to wall; to adjust 
the brightness of the lights, 
you merely raise or lower the 
fixture. The current that runs 
through the wires can’t hurt 
you, and the fixtures’ halogen 
light bulbs save energy. 

Jan Friberg, Inside’s owner 
and in-house interior designer, 
is eager to teach customers 
about this novel lighting 
concept so they can create 


lighting to suit their needs and 


preferences. Once you 
purchase the necessary 


transformer and the two 
cables, you can arrange and 
rearrange fixtures to your 


-heart’s content. The individual 


wire lamps range from $149 to 
$174. The price of the 
transformer and cables is in 
the $600 range. As if these 
lights weren't innovative 
enough, Ingo Maurer’s next 
ground-breaker — due to make 
its Boston debut at Inside this 
fall — is a light called “Tijuca” 
that was inspired by a rain- 
forest bird. This light flies — 
even the Jetsons don’t have 
these babies yet. 

Inside, Inc., at 257 Newbury 
Street, Boston, is open Tuesday 
through Saturday from 11 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. and on Sunday from 
1 p.m. until 5 p.m. The phone 
number is 267-2800. 

— Marianne McEvoy 
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' lingo, dude. 
Sailing: 


required. 
Windsurfing: 


| #32 — WINDSURFING 
AND SAILING LESSONS 


3 Someone says “spinnaker” and you think of a bar on the Cape. Jib, to you, is nothing but an 

' easy-listening radio station. Don’t be stranded on dry land again this summer while you wait for a 

friend who knows the ropes to invite you out for a sail. Any one of the following organizations will 

have you setting sail — and using the lingo — in no time. 
Windsurfing offers another opportunity to get ssiersas sail by simpler means, It also offers its own 


Boston Sailing Center: 54 Lewis Wharf, Cambridge, 227-4198, A complete beginner course 
(consisting of both classroom and water instruction) costs $365. Classes are offered on a one- 
week intensive, two-weekend, or five-week basis. Upon completion of the course, a student 
will be able to sail, navigate, and moor safely under normal conditions. Call to sign up. 

6 Community Boating, Inc.: 21 Embankment Road, Boston. Members teach members how 
to sail. A 30-day membership costs - Just show up and start sailing. No registration 


® Madd Mike’s: 54 Thayer Street, Boston, 451-6333. This 14-hour course consists of clabentlons, 

simulator, and water lessons. The price is $150. Call to register. 

» Surf ’n’ Cycle: 1771 Mass Ave, Cambridge, 497-5208. A two-hour group class costs $40. This 

includes both simulator and water instruction. Call to register. 

@ Can. Am. Sailcraft: 48 Charles Street, Cambridge, 661-7702. A five-hour course (two 

sessions on both simulator and water) costs $75. Contact Joe. 

6 Europa Windsurfing: 7 Upland Road, Cambridge, 497-0309. One sasha lesson costs $30. 
Both simulator and water instruction are included. Contact Steve or Sue. 


— Marianne McEvoy 


by Becky Batcha 


by Cecil 


I’ve noticed that crossword puzzles in the newspapers are 
always symmetrical — that is, if you rotate them 180 degrees 
around their centers, they look exactly the same (except, of 
course, that the little numbers are upside down). Why is this? If 
we find out, will it help us solve the penser Please investigate! 

Matthew S., 
Chicago 


Tranquilize yourself, laddie. Crossword puzzles are 
symmetrical mainly because 1) symmetrical puzzles appeal to 
their authors’ neurotic love of order (have you ever talked to a 
crossword-puzzle editor?), and 2) the word arrays that crossword 
puzzles are based on have always been symmetrical, dating back 
to ancient times, when they were thought to have mystical 
significance. The first crossword puzzle, devised in 1913 by 
Arthur Wynne, an editor for the New York World, was diamond- 
shaped with no black squares at all (instead there was a 
diamond-shaped cutout in the middle), but it was symmetrical 
nonetheless. Wynne said he based the first crossword on word 
puzzles he had seen in magazines as a youth in Liverpool. In 
these puzzles, which were supplied without diagrams, you were 
asked to construct some sort of symmetrical word array (usually 
a square or a diamond, but sometimes a star or other shape) on 
the basis of various clues. 

These puzzles had in turn been suggested by two earlier 
gimmicks: the acrostic (if you solved all the clues, the first and/or 
last letters of the solutions would spell out another word or 
words), and the good old word square (the words read the same 
horizontally or vertically). Acrostics, word squares, and word 
arrays in general have been around for millennia. One ancient 
Greek oracle used acrostic verses to spell out prophecies. A 
version of the famous word square below was found in the ruins 
of Pompeii: 

SATOR 

AREPO 

_ TENET 

OPERA 

ROTAS 

This square is unique in two respects: it can be read in four 
ways (up, down, right, and left), and it also makes a passable 
Latin sentence, which we may translate as “The sower Arepo 
holds the wheels at work.” (I rely here on Roger Millington’s 
Crossword Puzzles: Their History and Their Cult.) Using a bogus 
word like “Arepo” suggests that Roman puzzle-smiths were as 
fond of cheating as are their modern-day counterparts, though 
one early writer claims the term meant plow. 

Rotational symmetry was one of a number of crossword 
conventions established by the Amateur Crossword Puzzle 
League of America in 1924. Nobody seems to remember why, 
but I'd guess it’s because rotational symmetry makes for more 
compositional flexibility than mirror-image symmetry. (An 
equally inscrutable convention is that puzzles usually have an 
odd number of squares on a side, so that there’s always a square 


in the exact center.) None of this information, needless to say, 


will help you in the slightest in solving a crossword. However, if 
you want a five-letter word meaning “synonymous with 
brilliance” (hint: it starts with a hey, just give me a call. 


Why are clams happy? 
Curious, Washington, DC 


How come you always see just one shoe by the side of the 


road? 
Anonymous, St. Paul, Minnesota 


How come your feet smell but your nose- runs? 
Lisa Fischer, Little Rock, Arkansas 


You folks ever think of becoming entertajners?, 1) What's a 
clam got to be sad about — an ocean view,-no fent, and zero 
danger of poisoning from apples? 2) The other one ran off with 
the sock that’s missing from the wash. 3)Go ask your mother. I 
swear, sometimes I feel like baby sitter to the universe. — 


Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can 


‘deliver the Straight Dope on any topic. Write Cecil Adams, the 


Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. ‘ 
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The end of the line for a Beacon Hill denizen 


Continued from page 1 

slumped down onto the sill, arms 
akimbo. Morson and Sylvia turned and 
looked up. The woman looked back. 
“Listen,” she said. “I got mice in my 
apartment. I been talking to the landlord 
for three months, and he hasn’t done 
nothing.” 

Morson shoved his hands down in the 
pockets of his overcoat. “Yeah,” he said. 
know.” 

She wasn’t the only one. 

* * 

You got rodents, take a number. 
Although the Central Artery/Third 
Harbor Tunnel project has suddenly 
focused attention on the specter of 
hordes of rats fleeing the path of 
construction, there’s not a neighborhood 
in Boston that doesn’t have more than its 
share of filthy, destructive vermin. 
Roxbury, yes, Chinatown, yes. On 
Hamilton Street in Dorchester a few 
weeks ago,amanstumbledintohis 
bathroom for his morning constitutional, 
opened his medicine cabinet, and a huge 
rat sprang out and clamped on to his 
thigh. Beacon Hill, too. Recently, a huge 
colony took up residence in and around a 
parking garage between Mass General 
and the Charles River Park condo 
complex in what used to be the old West 
End. A doctor reported seeing packs of 


_ them roving among the parked 


automobiles.'Some of Morson’s . 
colleagues say the worst infestations are 
in the Back Bay. The rats there live 
beneath the streets and come up at night 
to gorge themselves in the dumpsters of 
restaurants whose customers can afford 
to throw food away. 

It’s getting so Morson and his fellow 
ratters — there are about 20 in all — can 
hardly keep up. Particularly this year: in 
a money-saving measure in January, the 
state froze funding for rat control, 
effectively cutting its contribution to the 
Rodent Control Program in half. But they 
keep plugging along, scouting out rats 
and rat holes, five, sometimes six days a 
week. Boston's own Rat Patrol. 

Morson, 35, a native of Antigua, got 
into it because he'd always wanted to do 
“something biological.” For the past 
three and a half years, he’s been chasing . 
rats: responding to a half-dozen 
complaints per week, making notes, 
putting out bait. He also makes weekly 
visits to each of the 21 blocks in his 
“target area,” a section of Dorchester 
that’s enrolled in a fairly successful 
program of de-ratting through public 
education and enforcement of sanitary 
codes. ; 

The day he visited Erie Street, Morson 
was the only’city ratter answering 
complaints, The rest were out surveying. 
Every spring since 1981, when rat killer 
and Lord’s Family Ministry preacher Sam 
Wood, 46, taok over the Rodent Control 
Program, inspectors have systematically 
scoured the tity’s lawns, foundations, 
hedges, and;vacant lots for six to eight 
weeks looking for “harborage” and 
“active rat signs”: exposed garbage, rat 
holes, rodent droppings, and, of course, 
rats. They use the data to determine 
target areas and to chart the movements 
of rat populations. This year the ratters 
are combing a total of 1000 blocks in 
Roxbury, Dorchester, Mattapan, Jamaica 
Plain, the North End, the South End, 
Chinatown, Charlestown, and East 
Boston. They hope to finish by the end of 
this month. 

The survey'is not a rat census; rather, 
consider it rat demographics: it identifies 
the areas where rats are likely to cause 
problems. Counting all the rats in Boston, 
assuming it could be done, would take 
more time and money than Wood and his 
inspectors have: Besides, given that at 
any one time/11 to 31 percent of all 
female Norway rats are pregnant and 
that the average female gives birth to 
about 24 pups a year, the numbers would 
be out of date even before they were 
addedup. | 

It's probably safe to say the city isn’t 
currently suffering an “eruption,” a term 
reserved for the kind of sudden, 
spectacular infestations sometimes seen 
in Third World countries. (In 1987 an 
eruption swept the Sahel, a semi-arid 
band of Africa bordered by the Sahara 
Desert to the north and the savannas to 
the south. Rats, gerbils, and other rodents 
numbered in the hundreds per acre; in 
some areas, they mowed down crops like 
a lawnmower.) 

Solomon Peeples, head of New York 
City’s Pest Control Bureau, likes to say 
that in some boroughs of his city rats 
outnumber people five to one; in others 
the ratio is reversed. Boston ratters such 
as Horace Morson believe the average 


_ too many for 


_ of paper, don’t cite it. But if it's evidence 


’ Then one spoke up. “Do we got to use 


' Mattapan. A man there had foundtwo | 


_ walking. After a while, he stopped over a: 


accurate,” Wood told the ratters. “So 


here is two to one — two rats for every 
person. William Jackson — who is 
reputedly the world’s foremost expert on 
rat control and whose Michigan-based 
company won a contract to de-rat the 
path of the $4.4 billion Central Artery 
project — is known for a more 
psychologically acceptable ratio. “I quote 
Bill Jackson’s statistic of one rat for every 
20 people,” says Sam Wood. “That's still 


The situation is unlikely to get better 
anytime soon. Within two years, crews | 
will begin digging up and replanting 
5000 utility lines and re-routing miles of 
sewers in preparation for ‘he 
Artery/Tunnei project, the so-called Big 
Dig. Then they’l! start biasting and 
excavating. God knows how many rats 
— thousands, tens of thousands, perhaps 
hundreds of thousands — will suddenly_ 
find themselves without homes and 
food. 

The state is counting on William 
Jackson's expertise to get rid of most of 
the rats, but Wood is not optimistic. 
Before he sent his inspectors out on the 
first day of the survey, he called them 
into a conference room on the fourth 
floor of a building at 1010 Mass Ave, 
home of the Boston Inspectional Services 
Department, of which the Rodent 
Control Program is a part. 

The ratters, spread outaroundanL- 
shaped conference table, looked 
uniformly sharp — neckties and crew- 
neck sweaters, loafers, pleated trousers, 
pressed shirts, not a pair of grungy 
coveralls among them. Wood himself 
was immaculate in ashinylightblue 
double-breasted jacket, yellow shirt, and 
black trousers, a gold cross around his 
neck. He pulled up a chair. He wanted to 
know exactly what he was up against 
now so he could keep an eye on future 
migrations. 

“The bottom line here is: it’s got to be 


whatever you see, put it down. 

“Now, if you see a garbage can, and 
you see the lid, and it’s just not on, don’t 
put down ‘unapproved refuse storage.’ ”’ 
He paused. “Put the lid on.” 


He continued: “If it’s five or 10 pieces 


that they don’t know how to store their _ 
garbage properly, then you have to cite it. 

“Look for the runs, look for the 
burrows, look for the droppings — but 
look,” Wood said. 

He paused once more. “Any 
questions?” 

The ratters looked at one another. 


pencil?” 
Wood cocked his head and exhaled. 
“Yeah. Use pencil.” 
Before heading over to Dorchester, 
Morson was on Owen Street, in 


dead rats in his front yardand couldn't, 
figure out where they had come from. 
Morson took a look around the man‘s 
back yard: a truck, two broken-down 
Ford Mustangs, a virtual salvage yard of 
auto parts, an above-ground swimming 
pool, and a fair amount of trash. The rest 
of the block was relatively tidy. Some 
mystery — the guy was practically 
breeding his own colony. The greasy, 
brown-gray hairs stuck to a basement 
window frame proved it. 

Wood's inspectors are good at seeing 
rat hairs and droppings and burrows and 
other bits of evidence that escape the 
untrained eye. An example: one 
afternoon senior inspector Al Sylvia was 
out in the Rodent Control van doing spot 
checks in Jamaica Plain of his 
subordinates’ survey results. He parked 
among a group of buildings and began, 


rainwater catch basin, bent down, and 
peered through the grate. The basin was | 
full of trash. A wooden rod, probablya 
mop handle, protruded from the garbage, 
A veritable rat ladder to the surface. 

“Needs cleaning,” Sylvia said. 

He stood up. “They comeup through | 
here. They come up through the sewers. | 

“They come up through your toilet 
while you're taking a shit.” 

He didn’t laugh. “You think I'm 
lying?” 

He wasn't. Rats can swim a half-mile 
in open water. They can tread water for 
three days. Climbing up a toilet is child’s 
play. Harvard rat expert Gary Alpert says 
toilets are among rats’ regular means of 
ingress into homes in Cambridge. Andy 
Kacavich, president of New England 
Chemical, a pest-control company that — 
operates from Maine to New York, says 
his exterminators get about half a dozen 


See RAT, page’6 
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Sam Wood, 

chief of Boston’s 
Rodent Control Program, 
has a message for 
those in charge 
of the Central 
Artery project: 
““Wou’re digging 
up those rats 

— you take 

care of them.’’ 


_ Al Sylvia looks for telltale signs on a recent outing. 


BY LAMAR B. GRAHAM 


PHOTOS BY JOHN NORDE 


When garbage piles up, Sylvia points out, the rats pile in. 
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Continued from page 4 
calls a year from throughout New 
England about rats coming up toilets. 

Whatever the mode of entry, rats got 
into 200 Boston homes and bit 11 people 
in fiscal year 1988. (At least, that’s the 
number of incidents reported to city 
ratters. Experts believe rat bites are 
chronically underreported because they 
often occur in ghettos and immigrant 
communities, where residents might be 
wary of authorities.) During the first nine 
months of the current fiscal’ year, rats got 
into 107 homes in Boston, biting seven 
people. (In New York City, rats bite 200 
to 300 people a year, a level chief ratter 
Peeples considers irreducible.) 

And of course, there’s no way to 
quantify the sort of primal loathing rats 
inspire in many people. “There's a 
psychological stress factor when you see 
one of these dirty little vermin in your 
home and you know you have more,” 
says Sam Wood. “We run up against that 
[loathing] all the time, and it’s not going 
to go away.” 

A ratter’s own confession: * You can go 
for some time, and you will see all the 


active rat signs — the burrows, the 
tracks,” Wood says. when you see 
that thing alive and kicking, all the 
trauma you're desensitized to — you're 
not. 
“When I see a rat, I’m like you.” 
* * 


Like most other major East Coast 
cities, Boston learned long ago that you 
can’t poison rats out of existence. Case in 
point: about two months ago, a ratter 
named Hector Diaz stumbled onto a 
massive network of burrows on Beacon 
Hill along an entrance ramp to Storrow 
Drive. The complex was at least 100 
yards long with rat holes every three or 
four feet. One morning Diaz dosed the 
entire mess with 10 pounds of 
brodifacoum, an anticoagulant double 
whammy that kills by causing a rat to 
bleed internally and then preventing its 
blood from clotting; Diaz put three or 
four tablespoons down every hole. A 
week later, the burrows were as active as 
ever. Diaz changed bait, this time tossing 
into the tunnels 60 paraffin blocks 
treated with a different anticoagulant. 
When he came back seven days later, the 


rats had tossed the blocks out. The 
arrogant beasts didn’t need to eat the 
poison. They were living only a few 
yards from a smorgasbord — the 
dumpsters behind the Emerson College 
cafeteria. 

Scientists describe rat's relationship 
with man as “commensal,” a word with 
connotations stronger than “symbiotic.” 
“Commensal” means “pertaining to 
those who share the same table.” It 
follows, then, in these days of “rodent 
ecology” and “integrated pest 
management” that the best way for man 
to get rid of rat is to break rat's plate. 

“If you don’t remove the food source, 
baiting is a waste of time and money,” 
says Sam Wood. “We're not a pest- 
control company.” 

Boston’s Rodent Control Program was 
set up in 1975, when Boston City 
Hospital landed a new federal grant 
aimed at de-ratting. Built around strict 
Centers for Disease Control guidelines 
still general!y followed by most major 
East Coast cities, the program targeted 
400 blocks — in Roxbury, Dorchester, 
Mattapan, and Jamaica Plain — for an 
intensive public-education and clean-up 
campaign. The idea was to identify 
infested blocks and areas where poor 
sanitation extended an invitation to rats 
and to bring these trouble spots up to 


environmentally-improved-block (EIB) 


status. Rodent problems in other parts of 
the city were handled on a complaint 
basis by private pest-control companies 
under contract to the city. 

By fiscal year 1978, about 240 blocks 
had been brought up to EIB status, and 
the program was operating on a budget 
of $1.1 million. In 1981, the same year 
Wood became head of rodent control in 
the city, the federal de-ratting grant 
became part of a larger Preventive 
Health Block Grant. The money no 
longer came straight from the feds; 
instead, it went to Beacon Hill, where 
legislators carved it up and handed out 
percentages to various public-health 
programs. During that first fiscal year 
under state stewardship, grant funding 
for de-ratting dropped by 45 percent. 
“One of the first jobs I had was to lay off 
24 people,” Wood recalls. 

That wasn’t the worst of it. In fiscal 
year 1982, Proposition 2¥/2, the law that 
strictly limits increases in property taxes, 


kicked in. The city could no longer afford 


to hire private companies to answer 
complaints. But the state had attached a 


caveat to its appropriation for the Rodent 
Control Program: in order to keep getting 


de-ratting money, Wood’s men had to 
remain in their target zone; they could 
leave only to handle rat bites. Which 
might not have been so bad if Boston 


hadn’t been in the midst of a construction 


boom — condo conversion in the Back 
Bay, subway and highway projects — 
that displaced thousands of rats. Finally, 
Wood convinced the state to accept a © 
compromise: city ratters could leave the 
target areas in cases of “potential rat . 


bites,” that is, reports of rats inside homes. 


Since the Rodent Control Program 
became part of the Inspectional Services 
Department three years ago (at Wood’s 
urging; he thought the program would 
find a higher administrative priority 
there than at the hospital), public rat 
control has gotten back on its feet. In 
fiscal year 1986, Wood’s men made 
38,096 inspections for rats, laid out bait 


9414 times, and took out 1160 complaints 


against landlords. In fiscal year ‘87, the 
numbers rose to 66,964 inspections, 
21,390 baitings, and 1504 complaints. 
During the last year, there were 103,381 
inspections and 1717 complaints taken 
out; the number of baitings dipped to 


18,079. Recently, inspectors began a pilot 


program to put out 410 new rat-proof 
trash caddies in Chinatown. 


—~ Still, the Rodent Control Program’s 


future is shaky. Money for rat control is 
no longer part of federal health grants to 
the state. Wood’s program began the 


current fiscal year with a budget of about 


$900,000 — $600,000 from the city, an 
amount roughly equal to the salaries of 
Wood and his 20-odd employees, and a 
little over $300,000 from the state, paid 
out mostly as reimbursements for 
supplies and services. 

In January, after allocating only about 
half the money appropriated, the state 
froze funding for rodent control. Wood 
was considering layoffs when Boston 
mayor Ray Flynn stepped in with the 
money to finish out the year. 

According to Howard Wensley, 
director of community sanitation for the 
state Department of Public Health, the 
House of Representatives has proposed 


appropriating $200,000 for rodent control 


statewide in fiscal year 1990, about half 
of what it promised this year (but equal 
to the amount actually allocated). 

Wood is crossing his fingers. ‘“‘They’re 
going to have to give some money just 
because of the Central Artery,” he says. 
“From that level, I know they can’t close 
their eyes. But where it will come from, I 
don’t know.” 

Meanwhile, the important thing is 
finishing the survey. 

On one of his recent forays, Al Sylvia 
wandered down Brookside Avenue, in 
Jamaica Plain, checklist in hand. He 
stopped in front of number 38. Behind a 
short chain-link fence next to the porch, 


_ four overflowing trash cans stood 


surrounded by heaps of garbage. Down 
the block, inspector Jose Acevedo was 
checking out another house. 

Sylvia looked at the garbage cans. All 
of them had lids, but they were 
embedded in the ground from disuse. 
Beneath one of them, Sylvia spotted a rat 
hole. He gave the gate a shake. Locked. A 
metal rod poked out from one of the 
garbage cans. Sylvia plucked it out, 
leaned over the fence, and probed the 
burrow. Then he threw the rod down 
amid the trash, whipped out his badge, 
and bounded up the steps. 

“Health inspector!” He rapped hard on 
the door. 

A dark-haired, plump woman in capri 
pants appeared on the threshold. In her 
left hand, she held a cigarette in the 
See RATS, page 9 
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trades 


he Norway rat is one of the 

most common rodents in the 

Western world. Its 
pervasiveness is, in part, testimony to 
its adaptability. Named for a mistaken 
notion about its place of origin, the 
Norway (Rattus norvegicus), also 
called the brown rat and half a dozen 
other names, is a relatively new pest, a 
bother to Westerners for fewer than 
300 years. 

The first rat to migrate to Europe 
was Rattus rattus, commonly known 
as the black rat, which wandered in 
from India during the Middle Ages. 
By the 13th century, the slender- 
nosed, long-tailed rodent of Pied 
Piper infamy ruled Europe. Its 
hegemony ended in 1727, when 
hordes of brown-gray Norways swam 
Russia’s Volga River to escape an 
earthquake. By 1728 they had reached 
England, and from there they caught a 
slow boat to America, arriving in 1775. 
The Norway’s progress across this 
continent was skittish, owing 
primarily to deserts, rivers, and the 
long distances between settlements, 
but by 1851 it had reached California. 

The Norway rat has small ears and 
a blunt nose. Larger than the black rat, 
it can easily grow to 17 inches in 
length (scaly pencil-thick tail 
included) and weigh more than a 
pound. The enamel of its lower 
incisors is as hard as steel. It will 
attack and kill its black cousin on 
sight. 

There are no statistics on the 
damage Norway rats cause 
nationwide. When federal funding for 
local rodent-control programs ran out 
in the early ‘80s, the Centers for 
Disease Control, in Atlanta, quit 
compiling figures on rat bites and rat- 
borne disease such as rat-bite fever 
and leptospirosis. (The agency does, 
however, keep an eye on the 10 to 40 
cases of plague that crop up in the 
United States each year: the last 
directly attributable to rats occurred in 
rural California in 1956.) Four years 
ago, the US Public Health Service quit 
requiring ships entering US ports to 
have valid de-ratting certificates. The 
US Department of Agriculture can say 
only that rats cause millions of dollars’ 
worth of damage to stored grain each 
year. The government's Denver 
Wildlife Research Center, which has 
studied ways of rodent-proofing ~ 
cables, has no estimate of the damage 
to telephone and utility lines caused 
each year by gnawing rats. 

Nonetheless, they're bad. 
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The medium is the messenger 


by Caroline Knapp 


If the spirits are willing: the Reverend Dr. Robin Stevens makes contact in Watertown. . 


of Spiritualism in Watertown, 


hen you go sée an ‘from the Greater Boston Church 
W ersinary psychic, irituali i 


chances are you sheil 
out 10 bucks, hold out your palm 
(or your aura or whatever), and 
get the usual string of vague-but- 
nifty predictions: you will meet a 
tall, dark stranger, you will come 
into a large sum of money, quack, 
quack, quack. All very nice. All 
very acquisitive predictions, 
American-style. 

When you go see the Reverend 
Dr. Robin Stevens, you get some- 
thing quite different. 

It all begins when you get the 
message that he is in town. This 

comes not from a spirit (which is 
too bad) but in the form of a flyer 


which tells you that the Reverend 
Dr. Robin Stevens is visiting here 
from Great Britain, where he is an 
ordained minister of the Spiritu- 
alist National Union, president of 
the International Association of 
Spiritualist Churches, and a mys- 
tic capable of demonstrating 
“dramatic evidence that life con- 
tinues after death.” 

Next you call up Earl Myers, 
pastor of the hosting church, who 
confirms your impression that 
the Reverend Dr. Robin Stevens 
is, indeed, no ordinary’ back- 
room palmist: he has de- 

‘monstrated mediumship in’ front 


of an “audience of 8000” at 
London’s Royal Albert Hall ... 
he has toured and given de- 
monstrations “all over the world” 
he is one of the most 
“outstanding and popular me- 
diums in the Western world” 
plus, he’s ‘a really nice guy.” You 
draw a quick analogy: if the 
world of mysticism could be 
compared to, say, the world of ice 
cream, the Reverend Dr. Robin 
Stevens would be the Hdagen- 
Dazs of mystics, a premium- 
brand psychic. 
And then, on a rainy night in 
April, you drive over 'to see the 
Reverend Dr. Robin Stevens in 


"Church of Spiritualism in Water- 


town, which is one of a growing 
number of churches affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Spiritualist Churches, a body of 
institutions bound by a firm 
belief in the afterlife. 

This is what happens next, in 
quick succession. _ 

You. meet the Reverend Dr. 
Robin Stevens. You think, hmm, 
except for the little emerald stud 
in his left ear lobe, he doesn’t 
look like a mystic. A slight man, 
clean-shaven, about 45, 5-8, easy, 
jovial manner, sea-green tie and 
tweed jacket, articulate — he 
looks, you think, like a high- 
school English teacher. 

You chat for a while. You find 
yourself asking matter-of-fact 
questions that sound strange 
(So, how did you become a 
mystic?”) and hearing strange 
answers that sound equally mat- 


ter-of-fact (Well, it started when 


I was about eight, when I saw my 
grandmother in the garden ... 
quite clearly... I'd never 
physically seen her, she’d been 
dead for nine years”). You pick 
up a little tidbit or two about the 
mystical arts, such as the fact that 
England, unlike the United 
States, has a “fraudulent-mystic 
act,” which replaced the coun- 
try’s “witchcraft act” in 1951 — 
and the related fact that before 
1951, Robin Stevens could have 
been burned at the stake for 
being a mystic. 

Legislation against fraudulence 
aside, you also discuss the un- 
fortunate state of modern mys- 
ticism, a trade plagued by “fallen 
standards” due to burgeoning 
numbers of New Age hacks and 
con artists who are merely 
interested in telling people what 
they want to hear (especially in 
California, where, much to his 
credit, the Reverend Dr. Robin 
Stevens refuses to visit). And you 
discern that the Reverend Dr. 
Robin Stevens considers himself 
to be in an altogether different 
league from such hacks, that he is 
a “relentless” mystic who doesn’t 
really give a hoot about what 
people want to hear (“I don’t do 
this for a living,” he says, “if 
people don’t get what they want, 
it doesn’t mean the mortgage 
won't be paid”), one who strives 
for authenticity, often “really 
pushing” the spirits with whom 
he communicates until he has 
enough substantive evidence to 
validate their messages to the 
living (which, he concedes, “can 
be like pulling teeth”). 

After a while, the Reverend Dr. 
Robin Stevens goes off to prepare 
for his demonstration and you sit 
in the main room of the church 
where several rows of folding 
chairs have been set up before a 


surroundings are bit 
mystical than is the Reverend Dr. 
Robin Stevens himself — dim 
lights, New Age music emanating 
from a tape player somewhere. 
The turnout is good — about 35 
people, ranging in age from about 
35 to 60. You wonder what to 
expect. The Reverend Dr. Robin 
Stevens hadn't been all that 
forthcoming; he'd explained that 


‘he sees images and impressions, 


that he hears fragments of con- 
versation, and that the role of the 
medium is to distinguish “what's 
in your own mind from what's 
extraneous.” But he’d also added 
that “you never know what will 
happen — it depends entirely on 
what comes up and on the 
receptivity of the audience.” So 
you sit there quietly, trying to 
maintain a healthy balance be- 
tween open-mindedness and 
skepticism little healthy 
skepticism is a good thing,” the 
Reverend Dr. Robin Stevens has 
reassured you). 

And then finally he begins. 
The room is dead silent. He 
studies the audience. You wait for 
something strange and eerie to 
happen — trance states, con- 
torted expressions, howling 
voices. Instead, what you hear is 


“Eliot!” 

Everyone looks up. Eliot? 

Again: “Eliot! Does anyone 
here know an Eliot?” 

Why, yes, in fact, two people 
know Eliots (or knew them; the 
Eliots are dead). 

And then someone knows a 
Charles. And someone else 
knows a Margery. And a Harry — 
no, it’s a Harriet. And with each 
positive match between a spirit 
and a member of the audience, 
the Reverend Dr. Robin Stevens 
goes off on a little psychic 
journey, each lasting about 10 
minutes, in which he describes 
the images he senses and sees, 
and then awaits the typically 
breathless, believing confirma- 
tion from the message recipient 
(I have the sense Eliot is a tall 
man, about six feet tall ...” 
“Yes!” “... of moderate build 
...” “Yes!” “He’s a well-man- 
nered man ...” “Yes, yes, that’s 
him, I know that’s Eliot!”). 

There are no contortions, no 
eerie voices or crashing sounds 
from the heavens, but no matter. 
Within minutes, the feeling of 
belief in the room is palpable. 
Never mind that the Reverend 
Dr. Robin Stevens has an uncan- 
ny ability to convey conviction, 
something that lets him appear to 
hit the nail-on the head even 
when he misses it (“Eliot is not 
from Boston, am I right?” “Well, 
he was born in Watertown . 


action. at the Greater Boston podium. You observe that the “Yes, but isn’t it true that he 
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_ wants to give me a sense of not 
being here?” “Well, that’s 
possible.” “Right, I thought so”). 
And never mind that some of his 
hits could be, well, a little ob- 
vious to any keen observer of 
human nature (“Eliot is giving 
me the impression that you are 
very easily distracted,” he says to 
Eliot’s message recipient, a very 
distracted-looking woman who 

_ leans forward in her chair, blink- 
ing and twisting a strand of hair 
around her fingers). And never 
mind that he begins assembling 
his psychic jigsaw puzzles with 
rather large, malleable pieces and 
then refines his images with the 

_ help of some large and not-so- 

psychic ones. (“This,” he says of 

a spirit named Murray, “was a 

very dynamic man, am I right?” 

“Well, I don’t know about 

dynamic.” “Well, you know, I 

mean strong, a disciplinarian.” 

“Well, determined, maybe.” 

“Right. I have the impression of a 

determined man, a self-starter,.a 

self-made man.” “Yes, that’s 
right, that’s him.”’) 

But never mind any of that. 
Certainly, Virginia Abbot, a 
petite woman from Waltham 
who sat quietly in the front row 
throughout the demonstration, 
didn’t mind. Toward the end of 
the evening, the Reverend Dr. 
Robin Stevens announced, 
“Somebody here knows of a 
child who drowned in the sea.” “I 
do,” Virginia Abbot answered. 
“That's my cousin.” 

Robin Stevens continued. He 
said it happened about 20 years 
ago, at the beach. Correct, 20 
years ago. He described the 
setting: a summer house, a beach 
with a pier, a boat. Correct — the 
boy had fallen out of a boat, got 
his jacket caught on a buoy off 
the pier and drowned. Then 
Stevens described another image: 
he said the drowned cousin was 
accompanied by a second person, 
a particularly handsome young 
man in his early 20s. He de- 
scribed the boy — a gentle sort, 
with a cynical, rebellious side. 
Virginia nodded silently. Stevens 
said the young man was someone 
she had worried about. “Yes,” 
she said, “that’s my son. He died 

last year.” 

“Yes,” said Stevens, quite gen- 
tly. “This is an answer to a 
question you've had in your head 
since then. You have wondered 
who would take care of your son 
when he died. | am saying your 
cousin has made it his business to 
look after him.” 

-Another set of images popped 
up: “1 am told there’s an album at 


the beachhouse. And there is a 


picture of your son, as a baby. 
_ Also a picture of a man in 
uniform.” 

Virginia confirmed. 

“And I see in the beach house a 
box, which contains. a wrist 
watch, and one.of a pair of cuff 
links in a box — not both cuff 
links, just one.” 

Confirmed again. 

Stevens looked pleased. He 
said the cousin and son were 
creating these images in order to 
validate their message to Vir- 
ginia, to prove that it was real. 
Then he paused and asked, “May 
I ask you something? Do you 
press flowers?” She replied that 
she did. He said, “Because you 
have somewhere a token, a small 
flower that you have pressed, 
and that has to do with your 
son.” 

“Yes,” she said. “It's a flower 
from his casket.” 

“Yes,” he said, “They showed 
me that, too. It’s them.” 

She sat quietly, looking rather 
peaceful. 

* 

This is what happens after the 
Reverend Dr. Robert Stevens has 
wrapped up his demonstration 
for the night. You join him and 
the rest of the audience in the 
basement of the church for coffee 

‘and cake. You chat with some of 
the message-ees, who say things 
like “Oh yes, he was absolutely 
right” and “Oh yes, I’m a believ- 
er, no doubt about it.” You spend 
some time with Virginia Abbot, a 


soft-spoken woman. with sad 


gray eyes. “I’ve been waiting for 


him to speak to me,” she says, 
with absolute conviction. “I feel 
him in the house, all the time. | 
know he’s up there.” You both 
look up toward the ceiling as she 
says this and you feel a little 
creepy: if you nod in agreement, 
you feel. false; if you don’t, you 
feel mean. 

And shortly thereafter, you 
leave. Outside, the skies have 
cleared and as you walk toward 
your car, you think about how 
mysticism is the sort of thing that 
must work for people, like Vir- 
ginia, who want or need to 
believe it. You think, well, the 
Reverend Dr. Robin Stevens is a 
shrewd man, someone who com- 
bines a keen awareness of body 
language and human nature with 
a wonderfully convincing acting 
ability — he’s even got a back- 
ground in theater, you note. 

Still, though, as you drive 
home in-the night, you find 
yourself stopped at traffic lights 
here and there and looking up (a 
little nervously, once or twice) at 
the sky. 0 


Rats 


Continued from page 6 

manner of old movie stars, up 
high and pinched ‘between the 
tips of her index and middle 
fingers, palm out. 


“Health inspector,” Sylvia 
said. 

The woman looked at him. 
“Speak Spanish?” 


Sylvia rolled his eyes. “No. 
Hang on.” He turned and 
hollered down the street, “Jose’’ 

“No,” the woman said quickly. 
“It's okay.” A tall skinny guy ina 
fatigue jacket and a camouflage 
cap showed up at her side. 

“Health inspector,” Sylvia 
said. “You got rats out here.” 

The guy gave him a puzzled 

look. 
_ “You got rats out here,” Sylvia 
repeated. He took a step down 
and pointed to the garbage cans. 
“You got garbage cans, you got 
lids. How come you don’t put the 
lids on the cans?” 

The woman burst into a flurry 
of Spanish. 

“She say the people upstairs 
throw stuff down,” the guy said. 

Sylvia looked at the woman. 
She pointed toward the base of 
the steps. 

“She say there is a big rat,” the 
guy said. 

The woman kept going. “She 
say the people upstairs — they 
wait till she clean down here, and 
they throw stuff after.” 

Sylvia asked the guy if the 
woman. had keys for the gate. 
Without waiting for a translation, 
she disappeared inside and came 
back with a ringful. As Sylvia 
walked away, the man and 
woman were righting the gar- 


bage cans, pulling the lids up out 


of the dirt. ; 
As he drove around on his s 
checks, Sylvia kept a short metal 
rod about the size of a cop's baton 
on the passenger seat beside him. 
“That's for shoving poison down 
a hole. You don’t want the little 
bastards coming up on you.” 
Sylvia, 58, has been a ratter for 
nine years. As he passed a T 
station in Jamaica Plain, he sud- 
denly spoke up: “They’re every- 
where. I don’t care where you 
go.” He jerked his head toward 
the nearby Orange Line. “When 
they were digging this out, put- 
ting in new tracks, there were 
serious rats out there. 
“That damn Artery — man, 
that’s going to be a son of a gun.” 
Studies suggest that construc- 
tion sends rats scurrying. Some- 
times, apparently, it’s the vibra- 
tions of blasting, drilling, jack- 
hammering — they drive the 
rodents crazy. Other times, it’s 
the actual destruction of nests. 
At a recent conference of com- 
munity activists at Mass College 
See RATS, page 12 


| Ta Chien 
906 Beacon St., Boston 
FREE 
DELIVERY 
247-3666 


7 days, 5:30 p.m.-10:50 p.m. 
$20.00+ over within 2 miles 


‘Dinner 7 days 


11:30 a.m.-1:00 a.m. 


QUALITY, TASTE AND SERVICE 


232-7175 

299 Ave. * Boston 

Open 24 Hours/7 days a week 
730-8105 

In The Galieria- 350 Brookline Ave. 

Eat In - Take-out 


".. Strikes us as a small miracle. 
It is by far the best of three 
Thai restaurants near HBS.” 
The Harbus News 


Siamese Kitchen 


DINNER LUNCH 
Ffi-Sat. 5:00-10:30 pm FREE PARKING AT DINNER 
Harvard Square 354-1718 


All You Can Eat 
Sunday Brunch 


$6.95 
335 Columbus Avenue 
Boston, MA ¢ 266-9874 


ly; 


Fresh Homestyle Italian Cooking 
NOW OPEN FOR DINNER 


(617) 267-6124 Mon., Tues. 6 AM- 7P 
132 Brookline Ave. Wed.-Fri. 6 AM-11 PM 
Boston, MA 02215 Sat 5 PM-11 PM 
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THIS WEEK! 


Catch 
Savor. 


Boston's monthly 
Food & Drink 
magazine, only in 
the Boston Phoenix. 


BOSTONS' GREAT 
CHINESE POLYNESIAN FOOD 


Enter an all new world of 
tropical dining and enjoy our 

sensational Polynesian Lounge 
featuring Panavision wide screen TV- 
ALL major sporting events ! 


Luncheon - Dinner - Take-out 
We Deliver all day! - 536-0420 


109 BROOKLINE AVE. - AMPLE PARKING ALL LOCATIONS! 
VISIT OUR OTHER LOCATIONS IN 


CAMBRIDGE WORCHESTER 

ALEWIFE PARKWAY EAST CENTRAL ST. 

NEXT TO ALEWIFE (1) NEAR CENTRUM 


Places! 
Graduate 
toa 


Travel Career! 


Open Thurs. 
Houses PM Wed tay 3 


Day & Eve. Courses Start Soon call collect 
(617) 547-7750 
TRAV. Cambridge, MA 
EDUCATIO. Nashua, NH (603) 880-7200 
CENTER 


Affiliated with Crimson & Heritage Travel @ Accredited Member NATTS 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO 


Restaurants 
Pastavino 


Linguini franca 


At the Heritage on the Garden, 75 Park Plaza, Boston Park Square, 
482-0010. Open Monday through Thursday from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m. and from 5:30 to 11 p.m.; Friday and Saturday from 11 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m. and from 5:30 p.m. to midnight; and Sunday from 11 a.m. to 3:30 
p.m. and from 5:30 to 11 p.m. Full bar. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Sidewalk- 
level access to one dining room; restrooms down long flight of stairs. 


by Robert Nadeau 


irst there was a two-decade 
F battle over the redevelop- 
ment of the urban-renewal 
parcels south of the Boston 
Botanical Garden. Now, co-opt- 
ing all other debates, we have a 
luxury-housing and retail de- 
velopment, the Heritage on the 
Garden (all other heritages and 
gardens lower case, if you 
please). And what fits perfectly 
into the bottom backside of this 
heritable monument? Pastavino, 
the American clone of a small 
chain of mod-style Italian 
restaurants — based in France. 
And by doing an excellent job 
with upscaled versions of basic, 
delectable Italian dishes at 
middlebrow prices, Pastavino 
should fit into many plans: din- 
ner after shopping or before 
theater, lunch with visitors, a 


tourist's respite, or just a nice 


dinner out. 
The decor is_ international 
modern, black with yellow ac- 


“cents and completely mirrored 


walls. All the regressing images 
created by those glassy walls may 
leave you disoriented: that red 
sign might be an exit marker .. . 
or it might be the second, fourth, 
or sixth reflection of one. Dys- 
lexics can add the odd-numbered 
reflections and hope that the 
night cleaning crew will lead 
them out. What happened to me 
is that the mirrors were so 
annoying I just focused on ‘my 
own table. 

The food is basically simple 
and familiar, despite the disguise 
of Italian-language titles on the 
menu. The core of the menu is a 
series of homemade pasta dishes, 


with a few hot and cold entrees 
and a fine selection of salads, and 
excellent desserts. Almost all 
platters cost $8 to $13 and are 
easily split to build two- and 
three-course dinners, or taken 
alone as lighter meals. 


It will be hard for many groups. 


to resist the tris Pastavino ($26 for 
three diners), a sampler of 
linguini, ravioli, and tortelloni in 
different sauces on an immense 
platter. Our favorite was the 
ravioli, meat-filled and accom- 
panied by a bit of meat-tomato 
sauce — fresh pasta making all 
the difference. The tortelloni 
were no better than the excellent 
ones produced in North End 
“factories,” but there were plenty 
of them, and they were spiffed up 
by a glaze of cream sauce touched 
up with blue cheese. The linguini 
in pesto was no better than you 
can make at home with the most 
expensive stuff you can buy in 
gourmet stores. 

There are three pasta specials 
for each day of the week. Our 
Saturday-night special of 
taglierine alia boscaiola ($6 half- 
order; $9.95 full order) suffered 
from hasty preparation: the rib- 
bon-shaped pasta was  under- 
done, and the quick sauce (olive 
oil, bits of tomato, mushroom, 
prosciutto) barely adhered or 
added flavor. It will improve as 
tomatoes improve. A redeeming 
touch came with a small bow! of 
exquisite grated cheese. 

That also goes for salads, 
which are already above average. 
The coppa di stagione ($4.75) is a 


_ fine platter of cut-up romaine and 


radicchio, with green beans (yay) 
and pink tomatoes (boo) for em- 
phasis. The dressing comes in two 
bottles, balsamic vinegar (yay) 
and ordinary olive oil (uh-uh). 

Insalata “tutto mare” (quota- 
tions theirs, $11.50) is a fine plate 
of marinated seafood laid out on 
a house salad, with the best of it 
being the bay scallops and small 
shrimp, though the calamari and 
mussels are pretty good too. The 
menu touts clams, which I didn’t 
find and didn’t miss. 

A salad with a future is the 
legumi al vapore ($6.25), a plate 
of steamed vegetables dressed in 
olive oil lemon. The 
vegetables we got were season- 
ally appropriate and perfectly 
cooked. Brussels sprouts, halved, 
make an especially fine cold 
salad, as do cooked carrots, broc- 


‘coli, and cauliflower. This and 


pasta is one of the best vegetarian 
suppers money can buy in the 
Hub of the Universe. 
Parmigiana melanzana 
($9.95) is a simplified version of 
eggplant parmesan, with no 
breading, not too much oil, and 
an excellent tomato sauce. This 
one will please old fans who can 
find the dish under its un- 


- translated name. 


Valigetta. all’aceto balsamico 
($19.50) is a highly flavored dish 
of scallops cut from a veal leg and 
sauced with smoky bacon and 
balsamic vinegar. The garnish of 
braised endive is less successful, 
but the veal stakes a strong claim 
in the upscale dinner camp. 

The vino side of the Pastavino 
equation is decidedly upscale. 


The all-Italian list is fairly priced, 
but selected with an eye toward 
top brands. With our dinner I 
might have liked a Barbera, the 
“hearty Burgundy” of Northern 
Italy, for maybe $15. The choice 
that came closest was a Dolcetto, 
a lighter wine from the carriage- 
trade producer Gaja, at $26. 
Gaja’s Dolcetto is wonderfully 
crisp and balanced for such a 
light red, but it may have more 
finesse than you really need. 
Desserts are excellent (not 
always the case where you order 
pasta and vino) and so are the 
coffees, from plain coffee ($1) to 
decaf cappuccino ($2). The choc- 
olate paradiso ($5) is a slice of the 
heavenly stuff at the center of 
chocolate truffles. Tiramisu 
($4.75) is fabulous froth, whipped 
custard with bits of ladyfinger 
soaked in espresso and liqueur, 
the whole served in a large wine 


_ glass. The several flavors of gelati 


($3.75) are extraordinarily tasty 
and rich, to judge by the hazelnut 
ice cream at my table. The only 
loser was a budino di riso ($4.25) 
that was overly sharp in the 
raisins and otherwise dull even 
for rice pudding. 


Service appears to be fine, even 


when the place fills up on a 
Saturday night. The decor is so 
shiny and reflective it deflects 
even irony. Despite all those 
mirrors and a terrazzo floor, noise 
is not overwhelming. The back- 
ground music is a mixed tape that 
includes a cut off one of my all- 
time favorite jazz records, Dizzy 
on the French Riviera. Ah, there's 
the French influence. O 
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. This directory is not like other restaurant listings. These are 
honest evaluations, distilled from our full-length reviews by 
Robert Nadeau. Every restaurant listed is recommended as 
being among the best of its type in its area. 

The date appearing at the end of each entry indicates the 
year and month of review. Price range is rounded to the nearest 
dollar and is the range quoted for entrees, unless followed by 
“ac,” indicating a la carte. Bear in mind some menus change 


RECENTLY REVIEWED 


Bangkok Bistro, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. Tues.- 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sun. and 
Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
$6-10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 

excellent food, though not so sophisticated as 
the very best Thai places. No real errors, 
though, and a few novelties, such as stuffed, 
wrapped, fried “Bistro shrimp.” Topnotch 
sate, pad thai, and stir-fries. Another innova- 
tion is the Western dessert tray, including a 
powerhouse chocolate cake. Best restaurant 
ever attempted this close to Boston College. 
(3/89) 
Batey Taino, 279A Broadway, Cambridge, 
354-3378. Tues.-Thurs. 1-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
1-11 p.m.; Sun. 2-10 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. No wheelchair access. $6-13. 

An authentic revival of Puerto Rican 
cooking with richly flavored soups and stews. 
The house specialty is mofongo, a mash of 
plantains and garlic served in a wooden 
mortar, or fried in small balls like Afro- 
Caribbean hush puppies. Plenty of tasty (not 
spicy) food cheap, from tripe and roast pork to 
shrimp and red snapper, yet in middle-class 
surroundings. An ideal place to encounter 
Puerto Rican food for the first time, or for a 
culinary reunion. (3/89) 

Bistro, 1799 Comm Ave, 
Brighton, 254-8309. Mon.-Thurs. 5:30-10 p.m.; 
Fri. and Sat. 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 
and 5:30-10 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
Bathrooms one flight of stairs below street 
level. $4-12. 

Unequivocally, a very good gourmet pizza 
parlor. Equivocally, an inexpensive youth 
restaurant that needs more rehearsal with its 
oversophisticated menu. The Saturday-night 
crowd is almost all under 30, and packs in for 
food that resembles themselves: inexperi- 
enced, well-meaning, dressed fogyish, will- 
get-better, not-ripping-anybody-off-even- 
now. A practice restaurant for the South End 
grills. (3/89) 

Café, 1815 Mass Ave, Porter 
Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. $14-20. 

At last, Southwest American Nouvelle 
comes to Boston. Now we too can have blue 
mesa shrimp in cilantro mayonnaise. The — 


basic flavors of corn, chile peppers, smoke, 
and cilantro overcome almost any experi- 
ments. The seafood anomalies are often quite 
tasty, as when “seafood posole” turns out to 
be a bouillabaisse-like fish stew with hot 
pepper. Regular “Mexican food” much better 
than we usually get, Also a great postmodern 
space in ultra-violet and dark blue-green. 
Deservedly trendy. (3/89) 

Davio’s Café, 204 ‘Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. Access up two steps from 
sidewalk level and most dining space up a full 
flight of stairs. Valet parking. $11-20. 

YUPPIE CLIENTELE FINDS REMARKABLY 

GOOD NORTH ITALIAN FOOD IN CON- 
VERTED IRISH PUB is the headline. The story 
praises gourmet pizzas, salads, veal chops, 
braised lamb shanks, rib steaks, a vegetable 
garnish like a Renaissance painting of a 
harvest, and a superlative decaf espresso and 
cappuccino. There's a sidebar about crowding 
and noise, but that’s just what some of you 
want, isn’t it? Kind of dressy, like Newbury 
Street moved to Route 9. (2/89) 
House of Peking, 1105 Mass Ave, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, 491-1167. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.;,Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p-m. Mandarin dim sum Sat. and Sun. 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No liquor. $5-11. 

A modest Mandarin-Szechuan restaurant 

with awfully reasonable prices for Harvard 
Square. The menu is overlong, but you'll be 
happy with the standards like hot-and-sour 
soup and kan shao green beans as well as 
some specialities such as king-crab egg rolls 
and “small steamed pork pastries” on the 
Saturday and Sunday dim sum lunch menu. 
(3/89) 
Indian 483 Cambridge St., Allston, 
782-0021. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m.; 
Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No liquor. 
Access up a one-inch bump from sidewalk 
level. $6-10 (ac). 

Modest storefront with some of the best 
Northern Indian food around. The province 
of Punjab keeps coming up on this menu. 
That means excellent tandoori (grilled) meats, 
rich lamb do piaza, tangy chicken pishori, and 
a good list of vegetarian dishes, some new to 
the area. Also swell fried appetizers and 
soups, flatbreads, and real basmati rice. 
Desserts only average, and the Indian- 
restaurant average on desserts is poor. (12/88) 
Savarin, 195 Concord St. (Route 126), 


Framingham, (508) 875-4167. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-2 p.m, and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No 
credit cards; local checks. No liquor. $7-9. 

New England's best, and only, Czech 
restaurant. Savory food, filling and cheap, 
cheap, cheap. Soup of the day is consistently 
superb. Gravitate toward zivan skewer, 
meatloaf dishes, Wiener schnitzel, sides of 
cabbage, dumplings, mushrooms. Desserts 
are fair, but coffee and tea need work. (1/89) 
Sterling’s Café and Medici’s, 342 Long- 
wood Ave., Brookline, 232-9770, 232-9771. 
Mon.-Sat. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-10 p.m.; Sun. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 
p.m. and 5:30-9 p.m. (Medici’s as above, but 
lunch and dinner only.) All credit cards. Full 
bar. Validated parking. (Medici’s) $15-21. 

Attempting a fine Italian restaurant in the 

hospital area runs against the psychology of 
both medical personnel and families of 
patients; each wants to escape the location 
and the other. That leaves an undiscovered 
fine Italian restaurant for the rest of us. 
Sterling’s Café is a bar with good but bland 
food, except where it grabs things from 
Medici’s kitchen. More business and better 
desserts will help. (1/89) 
Sushi Nagoya, 426 Harvard St., Brookline, 
731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. noon-10:30 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. noon-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9:30 p.m. MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. $5-16. 

Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 
takeout. Also good tempura, appetizers, 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 
Japanese apple pie deep-fried in little 
wrapped bundles. Some clinkers on the 
overlong menu. Seven brands of sake and the 
new “dry” beer. With only nine tables, service 
and atmosphere are basic but warm-hearted. 
Put a couple of these in every neighborhood, 
and this listing wouldn't be necessary. (4/89) 
Tokyo, 307 Fresh Pond Parkway, West 
Cambridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m. 
and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; 
Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
$6-19. 

Big broad-menu Japanese restaurant with a 

variety of table arrangements and menu 
categories. What's new and different is the 
yakitori bar, serving a variety of barbecued 
chicken dishes. The chicken meatballs with 
onion go down especially well, with or 
without beer or sake. Sushi, soup-stews, 
sukiyaki and tempura all checked out very 
good, not great, and somewhat expensive. 
Fine service. Wear your sharp socks and 
reserve the tatami tables. (1/89) 
Troyka, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-9 
p-m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Access up seven steps from 
sidewalk level. $3-7. 

Fascination with all things Russian will lure 
the student crowd into Troyka, where they 
will find a clean, modest café with prices so 
low that it’s positively socialistic. Best things 
to eat are the pirogi, puff-pastry dumplings 
filled with cabbage, mushrooms (our choice), 
or meat. Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, 
weak soups, good sugary desserts. Alas, no 


AMERICAN/REGIONAL 


Dovecrest indian Restaurant, Summit: 


Rd., Arcadia Village, Exeter, RI, 
(401)539-7795. Daily 11:30 a.m.-9 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Up two steps from street 
level; one.step is ramped. $6-9 (ac). 

Southern New England’s best-known 

Native American eating place. A standard 
American menu of steaks, chops, and 
seafood leavened with hearty vegetable 
dishes, a daily game special, and a lot of 
old-fashioned New England food. Great 
clear-broth chowder, Johnny cakes with 
sausages, funky quahog pie, fine fried 
chicken, and Indian pudding. Friendly, 
casual service; rustic, but not an 
anthropological experience. (7/88) 
Just Bar-B-Q, 1294 Blue Hill Ave., 
Mattapan, 296-9508. Thurs. 1-9 p.m., Fri.- 
Sat. 1 p.m.-midnight. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Takeout and catering only. 

Best barbecued ribs in Boston. As you 

might expect, it’s a takeout with weird 
hours in a fringe neighborhood. Worth all 
hassles. (3/88) 
New Jillian's, 1185 River St., Cleary Sq., 
Hyde Park, 361-7799. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-10.p.m.; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
Local checks. Beer and wine. $8-17. 

Mako shark and blackened redfish in a 
meat-and-potatoes neighborhood. Cheap 
lobster specials, solid fried fish, good fried 
potatoes, and plenty of butter and garlic 
where it counts, such as on the shrimp on 
linguini. Desserts, decor, service, and many 
of the customers are strictly casual. Dress 
down; eat up. (8/88) 

"8, 154 Prospect St., Cam- 
bridge, 661-2022. Tues.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m. Fri. 11:30-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 
5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
(brunch). MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up a 
two-inch bump from sidewalk level. 
$5.50-10. 

Despite trendy (and delicious) Samuel 
Adams beer on tap, this is a real American 
meat-and-potatoes bar and grill with food 
good enough to take out. Definitive 
burgers, marinated “char-grilled beef tips” 
and an excellent seafood casserole (actually 
more of a mixed bake). (6/88) 
Redbones, 55 Chester St., Davis Sq., 
Somerville, 628-2200. Tues.-Thurs. 4:30-10 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 4:30 to midnight; Sun. 
4:30-10 p.m. No credit cards. Full bar. 
$8-13. 

Good barbecue in a great post-collegiate 

hangout. Recommended: Georgia pulled 
pork, sausage of the day, Memphis rack. 
Strong appetizers and desserts make it 
grazeable, too. (5/88) 
Serendipity 3, 120 South Market Build- 
ing, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston, 
523-2339. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m; 
Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.; Sun. 
10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
Bar and some tables up a two-inch bump 
from sidewalk level; most tables either up 
or down a full flight of stairs. $5-12. 

If you like T.G.I. Friday's, this place has 


less enérgy and decor but better food and 
hipper jokes. How about naming a frozen 
drink a “Kiwi Herman’? Giant menu is a 
square yard of cute food, some of it good: 
fried zucchini, blue-corn nachos with goat 
cheese, burgers, seafood, and “Ftatateeta’s 
toast” (a blintz-like concoction). Some 


* weak spots too, but all of it edible and 


conversation making. (8/88) 

Stan Salter’s Village Deli, 643 VFW 
Parkway, West Roxbury, 327-2260. Sun.- 
Wed: 8 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs.- Sat. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. Beer and wine. $6-7. 

Delectable “Rumanian” pastrami sand- 

wich, an endangered species in the Boston 
area. Also, corned beef, tongue, hot brisket, 
kippers and eggs. A Zen master of the 
steam drawer. (8/88) 
Sunset Grill and Tap, 130 Brighton 
Ave., Allston, 254-1331. Daily 11:30 a.m.- 
midnight. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
(Bathrooms down a full flight of stairs.) 
$7-12. 

Fair food but an excellent list of 
American micro-brewery beers. The strong 
points of the menu are the fried stuff other 
than potato skins, so have some of that 
with your beer. (1/88) 


CHINESE 


Aku-Aku, 109 Brookline Ave., Boston 
Fenway, 536-0420. Open Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. and legal holidays noon-1 
a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up one 
step. Free parking in rear of restaurant after 
4 p.m., except on baseball-game nights. 
Delivery service within one mile, $3.50 ($15 
minimum order). $4.50-19 (ac). 

Enjoyable monument to the world that 
made and loved the movie “South Pacific.” 
Those rum drinks with the paper umbrellas 
do the job. (2/88) 

Khan, 344 Walnut St., New- 
tonville, 964-0727. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p.m.; Sun. 3:30-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full 
bar. Access up one two-inch bump. $3-15 
(ac). 

Self-styled Mongolian restaurant has the 

cook-your-own Mongolian hot pot and a 
tastier dish where you can grill your own 
food at the table. Otherwise a very 
respectable Mandarin-Szechuan res- 
taurant. (12/87) 
Noble House, 1306 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 232-9580. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full Bar. $6-15 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “some dishes 
are outstanding, and the decor and service 
are the best ever offered by a local Chinese 
restaurant in this price range.” Rec- 
ommended: deep-fried calamari, General 
Gau’s chicken (actually better than 
barbecue), chicken with cashews, and 
anything moo shi. (6/88) 
Szechuan 


290 Somerville 
Ave., Union Sq., Somerville, 628-2205. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 


; 
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. 
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11 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sun. 1-10 p.m. Cash only. 
No liquor. $5-7. 

Small, out-of-the-way Mandarin- 
Szechuan restaurant with food as good as 
most in Central Square. Don’t miss the 
exemplary Peking ravioli; try anything 
moo shi. Some simplified sauces, but 


everything tastes good and costs little., 


You'll never wait in line in a Cambridge 
Chinese restaurant again. (5/88) 


Taj Mahal of india, 1215 Comm Ave, 
Allston, 787-2141. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p.m.; Sun. buffet brunch noon-3 p.m., dinner 
5-11 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $5-9. 

A serious bargain; food is generally quite 
good and plentiful. (4/88) : 


ITALIAN 


Marriott Hotel, Copley 
Place, 110 Huntington Ave., | Boston, 
236-5800, ext. 5627. Mon.-Sat. 6-10 p.m: 
Sun. 11 a,m.-2 p.m. All credit cards. Full 
bar. $16-23. 

Northern Italian menu with enough 

Roman dishes to provide familiarity and 
enough top-shelf ingredients to justify 
Copley Place prices. Stick with the pastas 
and simpler preparations. (3/88) 
Bnu, 123 Stuart St. Boston Theater 
District, 367-8405. Lunch Mon.-Fri 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m. Dinner Sun.-Wed. 5-9:30 
p-m., and Thurs.-Sat. 5-11 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. $8-15.: 

The best pre-theater restaurant since the 

old Houndstooth: tasty food (gourmet 
pizzas, a few grilled dishes and most of a 
standard Northern Italian menu), quick 
service, a showy tone, and outstanding 
proximity to theaters. Good entrees, fine 
desserts. (4/88) 
Ciao Bella, 240 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 536-2626. Sun.-Tues. noon-11 p.m.; 
Wed.-Sat. noon-midnight. All credit cards. 
Full bar. No wheelchair access; up full 
flight of steps. $10.50-21 (ac). 

Brilliant but erratic; mostly brilliant in 
appetizers and desserts. Outstanding min- 
estrone, good carpaccio. Best main dish 
was a lunch special. Monster veal 
parmigiana at dinner. Must haves: straw- 
berries and madeleines, bread pudding. 
(12/87) 


Grazie, 275 Washington St., Newton 
Corner, 332-2932. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
and 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9 p.m. 
All credit cards. Full bar. $7-10> 

Your children can crayon on the paper 
table coverings and eat cheap, while you 
can dine copiously, cheaply, and well on 
Sicilian grilled tomato salad, fried squid, 
gourmet pizza, and six shapes of al dente 
pasta in a variety of sauces. Don’t miss the 
grilled shrimp and vegetables and the 
cannoli tinged with anise. Huge and 
sometimes loud: (11/88) 


- LATIN AMERICAN/ 
CARIBBEAN 


Buteco Two, 57 West Dedham St., Villa 


Victoria, South End, Boston, 247-9249. 
Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-11 
p.m. MC, Visa; Local checks. Beer and 
wine. $6-10. 

Brazilian restaurant in Puerto Rican-run 

community housing. Get some fried mani- 
oc (here it’s called mandioca). Good fried 
plantains (tostones); don’t miss the 
spinach-and-cheese empanadas, the 
ceviche mixto, or the black-bean soup. 
Favorite entrees: picadinho a carioca (beef 
stew) and moqueca a baiana (haddock in 
coconut sauce). On Sat. and Sun., get the 
feijoada (black-bean stew). (12/87) 
Chez Vous Creole, 1263 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 868-3161. Daily 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access up two steps. $6.50-15. 

Unusual Haitian restaurant with mild 
but rich-flavored “Creole soup,” stewed 
conch, goat, fried-pork stew. (5/88) 

E.B. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia 
St., Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. 

Cambridge's second Haitian restaurant. 
Cheap and very filling with serious por- 
tions of meat, fried plantains, and rice and 
beans. Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, 

ry squash soup. If you're new to 
Haitian food, fried pork or fried fish is 
familiar and delicious. (12/88) 
El Rancho, 1126 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge, 868-2309. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-9 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
$3-7.50. 

Boston’s six-table Salvadoran restaurant. 
Incredibly cheap. Some dishes of primarily 
nostalgic value but we recommend: 
guacamole, mondongo, camarones en salsa 
roja, tamales de gallina (chicken-filled 
tamales), tamales de elote (corn-on-corn), 
and liquados (fruit drinks). (8/88) 


LUXURY 


FIVE & DINE 


IEGEL 


AARJORIE 


Alfredo’s 


GOOD EATS, CHEAP 


Joey’s antipasto is a favorite at Alfredo’s. 


been meant for family. 


sign does say PLEASE WAIT. 


to 10 p.m. 


probably never go into (especially for lunch) unless you 

knew its secret — outstanding Italian food at the lowest 
of prices. The building is brick and windowless, and an unlit 
neon sign hangs over the lounge entrance. The dining room is 
dark and smoky, and the people who make up the lunch crowd 
act as though they spend a lot of time there. 

Everyone knows everyone else here and waitresses are on a 
first-name basis with customers. But don’t worry: the service staff 
is extra polite to unfamiliar faces who come to sit in one of the 
orange vinyl booths to eat and take in the atmosphere of 
imitation ivy hanging from the ceiling and “original” oil 
paintings of ocean scenes and JFK (all adorned with price tags). 

As-if the behind-closed-doors ambiance of Alfredo’s weren't 
enough to make you feel as though you are living vicariously as 
an insider, as if walking through the lounge. door and having the 
small group of men sitting at the bar turn toward you, squint at 
the natural light, then return to their hushed conversation 
weren't enough, there’s the pleasing discovery that the food 
doesn’t taste as though it was cooked for mere restaurant 
customers. This is Mama’s Sunday best. This stuff must have 


fi Ifredo’s in Quincy is the kind of place you would 


Luncheon specials like seafood Newburg with scallops and 
crabmeat, broiled beef liver with onions, broiled haddock, and 
sliced London broil all cost less than $5 at Alfredo’s. This includes 
soup — minestrone or a soup of the day, like cream of broccoli 
with carrots and vermicelli — and hot bread. Sandwiches are in 
the $3-to-$5 range. Among the best of the sandwich offerings is 
the chicken club — thick slices of chicken breast, very lean 
bacon, fresh lettuce and tomato, and a pile of giant steak fries. 
Soup on the side costs only 75 cents. For connoisseurs of chicken 
parmesan, Alfredo’s serves it with plenty of sauce, cheese, and 
spaghetti for $4.50 (soup and bread included). 

There are many dessert choices, mostly pies and cakes, but the 
one that outshines all the others is the chocolate cake. It is a 
dense, not-too-sweet cake with just-sweet-enough dark-choc- 
olate frosting. And no Alfredo’s meal is complete without a cup 
of the coffee. The blend is stronger than most but the taste is rich 
and mild — just what you need to wake you up after the meal 
and get you moving back in the direction of work. 

If you keep going back you really will be an Alfredo’s insider, 
and you'll know what the rest of them do: anyone is welcome, 
the food is always hot, and you should seat yourself even if the 


Alfredo’s, at 75 Franklin Street in Quincy, is open Monday 
through Saturday from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. and on Sunday from 3 
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— Marianne McEvoy | 


Boston Harbor Hotel, 70 Rowes Wharf, 
Boston Waterfront, 439-7000. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 .p.m. All credit cards. Full Bar. 
$16-25 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “quite the 
best food Boston has ever been offered 
with such a good view.” Dessert is the 
outstanding course, though the kitchen 
does well with dishes like the medley of 
three fish in three sauces. Dress up. The 
decorative theme alludes to nautical 
proprietorship, with old maps, ship mod- 
els, dark paneling, and that view. (7/88) 
Brasserie Les Halles, 300 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston, 227-1272. Daily 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-10 p.m. All credit cards. 
Wine bar. Elevator access. $11-22. 


Despite the name, a rather fancy French 

restaurant. Our favorite items: the com- 
plimentary appetizer of calamata-olive 
paté on garlicked crouton, two kinds of 
onion soup; skate wings simply sautéed, a 
veal chop likewise. (1/88) 
Giannino’s, Charles Square (behind the 
Charles River Hotel), Cambridge, 576-0605. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-final seating at 10.p.m. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $15.50-24.50. 

If gourmet dining makes you feel 
pressured, Giannino’s offers many of the 
same thrills without the pressure. Have 
fancy soups or salads, the misnamed 
coulibiac of roast duckling, grilled tuna, or 
familiar-sounding Italian dishes Frenchi- 


* fied. Enticing array of desserts. (11/88) 


Morton’s, One Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Back Bay, Boston, 266-5858. Mon.- 


Fri, 11:30 a.m.-2:20 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 
steak house. Surely the last upscale res- 
taurant in Boston where one can smoke a 
cigar without objections (even from us: the 
ventilation is excellent). Bizarre presen- 
tation of cello-wrapped raw meat and a 
dying giant lobster. And despite it all, a 
custom-aged porterhouse steak of un- 
imaginable flavor and tenderness. (9/88) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 


Border Cafe, 32 Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, 864-6100. Mon.-Thurs. 11 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2 a.m.; 
Sun. noon-1 a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full Bar. 


$3-11. 

Fun-food place with above-average 

quasi-Cajun and almost-Tex Mex food. A 
good value when the food is good, as on 
the fresh fried tortillas and salsa (com- 
plimentary), the Caribbean shrimp 
(coconut in the batter), and the popcorn 
shrimp. (6/88) 
Echo, 279A Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-4488. Mon.-Sun. a.m.- 
midnight. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Access to outdoor café tables only. 
$12.50-22.50. 

Enjoy the rich soups, garlicky eggplant 
timbale, or Maine crab cakes. This is a 
kitchen that grills and sauces well, doesn’t 
overdo anything, but dotes on cream. 
Capitalize on that prejudice when you get 
to desserts: a don’t miss mousse and créme 
brilée. Dress for a white room that will 


_ show you off. (9/88) 


lcarus on Appleton, 3 Appleton St., 
South End, Boston, 426-1790. Mon.-Thurs. 
5:30-10:30 p.m., with a late-night menu 
until midnight; Fri. and Sat. 5:30 p.m.- 
midnight; Sun. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. No wheelchair access. 
$17-24. 

Beautifully redone with Art Deco and 

Nouveau elements, Recommended: grilled 
rabbit sausage, spinach-and-sesame salad, 
duckling with kumquats and scallions. 
Desserts are the best thing here: black-and- 
white paté, and a no-flour gateau au 
chocolat. (12/87) 
On the Park, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p.m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
6-11 p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m. 
Visa, MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps 
from sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 

“Terrific from the homemade breads to 
the fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer 
writes. “Food with a verve at a price that 
doesn’t set fire to the wallet.” Does well 
even with weird ideas like lobster 
quesadillas. Garlic a favorite spice. Only 12 
tables, yet some elegance; you may want to 
dress up. (8/88) } 
Rick’s Café, 288 Walnut St. “at the 
castle,” Newtonville, 244-8989, 244-1188. 
Lunch Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Din- 
ner Mon.-Thurs. 5-10:30 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 
5-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-21. 

Chinese-American owned, nouvelle 
American food, all. in an opulently re- 
converted church. Sometimes cuisines are 
mixed that don’t mix well, but appetizer 
pizzettas, duckling, and lamb dishes with 
Asian touches are delectable. (2/88) 
Rocco’s, 5 Charles St. South, Boston 
Park Sq., 723-6800. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p-m. and 5:30-11:30 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 
noon-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-22. 

Has attracted the smart crowd with 
madly eclectic, witty food from Peking 
duck to venison goulash. There's respect 
for hearty peasant flavors elegantly 
finished. Soul starts with the bread basket, 
continues with soup. Menu changes 
seasonally: “Thai stuffed baby squid 
soup,” country salad, rabbit and pancetta 
cacciatore, and Jamaican stew were all 
treasures during our reviewer's visit. (3/88) 
224 Street, 224 Boston St., 
Dorchester, 265-1217. Tues.-Sun. 5:30-10 
p-m.; Sunday (brunch) 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
No credit cards; checks accepted. Beer and 
wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level. $9-13. 

The yuppie neighborhood grill comes to 

the corner of North Dorchester, South 
Boston, and Roxbury. It becomes cheaper, 
with an outstanding spread of $3 desserts. 
Better sauces than most, especially the 
mussels in garlic, the wine-and-cream 
sauce, and the lime mayonnaise that 
accompanies the fish cakes. This one is a 
check-rated “best buy.” (11/88) 
Woven Hose Café, 1 Kendall Sq. 
(Hampshire St. between Portland and 
Broadway), Cambridge, 577-8444. Mon. 
and Tues. 7 a.m.-4 p.m.; Wed.-Sat. 7 a.m.-4 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m. Visa, MC. Wine and 
beer. $9-15. 

Quality fast food; call it a gourmet 
cafeteria. At lunch, soups are swell, as are 
chicken livers with onions and “seven 
jewel turkey salad.” Dinner entrees are 
served with salad and a world-class side of 
pasta. The pasta entree is equally good. 
One of the best pecan pies north of 
Baltimore. (2/88) 


OTHER 


Addis Red Sea, 544 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston, 426-8727. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. noon-midnight. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No access. 
$6-12. 

Boston's third Ethiopian restaurant. The 
food is well made, though the spicy sauces 
are somewhat monochromatic. Almost 


every dish comes in a version spiced with - 


fiery “berbere” powder, and another ver- 
sion without. The basic foodstuffs shine 
through. Come prepared to eat with your 
hands, using the soft “injera” flatbreads. 
(10/88) 
Casa Portugal, 1200 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 491-8880. Daily 
4:30-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-14. 
Excellent Portuguese restaurant with 
support from surrounding Cambridge 
ethnic community. Specialties: mixed-sea- 
food stews, squid stew (lulas guisada), pork 
trimmings. Cheap, too. (5/88) 
Hanmiok, 351 Washington St., Brighton 
Center, 782-2090. Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30 p.m. 
and 4-10 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-23. 
A small and extra-friendly restaurant, 
Korean-owned, but the Japanese food is 
somewhat better. Credible sushi, crispy 
fresh tempura, good soup and seafood. On 
the Korean side, our reviewer liked the 
jungol, a dinner soup filled with vegetables 
and fish or beef, livened up with red 
pepper. (12/88) 
Yamasushi, 132 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 424-8400. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; Fri-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11:30 p.m.; Sun. noon-9 p.m. 
AE, DC, CB, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 


access. $8.25-20. 

A full-range Japanese restaurant that 
opened with slightly..discounted prices. 
Specialities are sushi and one-pot soups, 
hedged with all the familiar dishes. Re- 
liably good without showing off, and 
already crowded with Boston's wide varie- 
ty of Japanese-food fiends. (9/88) 


Boston Lobster House, 256 Com- 
mercial St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. Access up one step. $14-20. 

Boston’s first upscale lobster house, with 
eight lobster entrees, lobster stew, and 
lobster cocktail. A full. menu of fancy 
seafood dishes, a few meat entrees, and a 
lengthy wine list. The owners and chefs are 
Chinese-American, so most of the lobster 
variations are Asian. Prices are very 
reasonable for the quality of ingredients 
and the atmosphere. A lot of romance for 
the money and a terrific new answer to 
“Where do I go for a good lobster?” (9/88) 
Boston Sail Loft, One Memorial Drive, 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full 
bar. $5-12. 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 

seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. 
Good, generous fried-seafood platters, 
with calamari and clams the most outstand- 
ing. Good blackened tuna and some of the 
cheapest lobsters in town. (12/88) 
Daily Catch, 1 Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 
225-2300. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m.; 
Sun. 5-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
$9-17. 

Enlarged and upscaled third outlet in a 

small chain of Italian seafood places 
specializing in outstanding squid dishes. 
Fried calamari still superb; joined here by 
whiting soup, monkfish marsala. Eels from 
a live tank. (1/88) 
Pistachio’s, 50 Church St., Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, 497-5488, Mon.-Thurs. 
5-10 p.m.; Fri. 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
and 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 11 a.m.- 4 p.m. and 5-9 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $11-15. 

Excellent seafood, first good seafood 
bouillabaisse in a whale’s age. Also fine 
trio of grilled sausage, shrimp and scallion 
pancakes, bluefish oriental. Good service, 
but loud, smoky, and uncomfortable lo- 
cation. (11/88) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN | 


Bangkok House, 50 John F. Kennedy 
St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 547-6666. 
Daily noon-3 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. No access; a full flight of stairs below 
sidewalk level. $6-12. 

Nice, inexpensive, second-rank Thai 

restaurant in a Harvard Square basement. 
Two nixes: fried sate and mediocre pad 
thai. But several pluses: a tasty seafood 
combination in a pot, an exquisite, incen- 
diary beef with basil leaves and chili, a 
toothsome tod man koong appetizer, and a 
delicious fried honey banana dessert. 
(10/88) 
House of Siam, 21 Huntington Ave., 
Copley Sq., Boston, 267-1755. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. 
noon-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $4.50-13. 

Pretty and unpretentious, with warming 

food such as tom yum goong (hot-and-sour 
clear shrimp soup) and tom kha gai 
(chicken-coconut soup). The “Bird of Para- 
dise” appetizer — stuffed chicken wings — 
is a don’t miss. Siam rolls are the real thing. 
Also recommended: grilled beef salad and 
duck choo chee. (12/87) 
Maxim's House, 84-86 Harrison Ave., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-5282. Daily 9 a.m.- 
midnight. All credit cards. Beer and wine. 
$4-8.50. 

Everything here is good. Spring rolls, 

summer rolls, and Vietnamese egg rolls are 
all on the same menu. Try the crab-and- 
shrimp soup with “glass rice” noodles. 
Blackboard specials of spiced fried squid 
and chicken curry are both recommended. 
(1/88) 
Pattaya, 1032-1036, Beacon St., Audubon 
Circle, Brookline, 566-3122. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
$7-12. 

First-class new Thai restaurant with 
dazzling food and decor. Don’t miss 
Pattaya roll (the thinnest, crunchiest spring 
rolls possible), Penang beef, ruby shrimp, 
crystal_noodle soup, or the “diet dish” 
Marina Bay broiled scallops. Solid versions 
of pad thai and sate, and a homy, sweet 
coconut milk and banana dessert. (10/88) 
Saigon Maxima, 57 Beach St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 436-3322. Mon.-Thurs. 
9 a.m.-11 p.m. Fri-Sun. 9 a.m.-midnight. 
No credit cards. No liquor. Access up three 


steps 

Trilingual menu (Vietnamese, Chinese, 
English). From noodle soups and rice 
plates to elaborate table-cooked fondues. 
Wonderful flu-busting soups. (3/88) 
Sukhothai, 312 Bowdoin St., Dorchester, 
Meeting House Hill, 825-4930, 825-9397. 
Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.- 9:30 p.m. No credit 


restaurant owned by hero-chef who 
rescued six American consular employees 
during the Iran hostage crisis. (4/88) 


The Hot and Sour Line 
you have had a bad experience 
one of the restaurants listed, let us 
know. Contact the Hot and Sour Line, 
c/o Robert Nadeau, the Boston Phoe 
nix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
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Good, very cheap neighborhood Thai 
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Unlimited Access 
to 


DELPHI/Boston 
New England's Premier Online Information Service 


now $9.95/month! 


Join the service that has set a new standard for online value. 
Unlimited access to all basic services, now just $9.95/month. 


* Send electronic mail, faxes and telexes around the world instantly. 
_ © Get the latest weather, news and sports around the world. 
¢ Join in worldwide conferences. 
e Play challenging interactive games. 
' © Make discount travel arrangements. 
¢ Communicate with local radio and TV stations including _ 
_WGBH and WCRB. 
Hundreds of downloadable programs and more. 


See a | FREE preview and sign up online: 


1. Dial (617) 576-0862. 
2. Press RETURN twice. 
3. At the Username prompt enter: JOINBOSTON ; 
. 4. At the Password prompt enter: PREVIEW , 
If you have trouble logging on, or you have any other questions, call DELPHI/Boston 
Member Services at (617) 491-3393. *Unlimited access available through direct dial 
and Infopath access only. 


DELPHI/Boston Incorporated * Three Blackstone Street * Cambridge MA 02139 ‘ 


EATING DISORDERS | | |New Mothers Support Groups 
Anorexia « Bulimia « C. ive Eating " led by licensed social worker 
(617) 266-1222 ext 139 
Valery Rockwell, M.Ed. Beginning mid-May 6 sessions each 
492-7843 Tues 11:30am pm or Tues 2pm-S:50pm 
THE INNER POWER 
DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


Psychotherapy Hypnosis 
The Inner Power Development Center continues to offer the 


powerful combination o: SS osis for 
the treatment of anxiety, d epreseion, sexual dyefunc. 


a wide variety of is- 
sues. Treating individuals and and couples. 


= 


ACNE 


The Department of Dermatology at the Massachusetts Generel 
Hospital is conducting a clinical study of a new topical acne 
medication: 

* for mild-to-moderate acne 

* patients aged 14 to 30 years 

* study duration of 12 weeks (six visits) j 

* no charge for participation-remuneration provided upon completion 


Anyone interested should call the 
Dermatology Clinical Investigations Unit 
(617) 726-5066 


Coping with the 
Overall 
Pregnancy/Parenting 
Experience 


Individual and family counseling for: 
® pregnancy and -partum issues 
couple relationships 
family 
nancy decision-maki 
Support and Group Counseling 
For more information and for service requests 
call: COPE 617-357-5588 
530 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MA 02116 


Rats 


Continued from page 9 

of Art, Joanne Prevost Anzalone, 
a member of the North End 
Waterfront Council, said people 
who live and work in her 


neighborhood have been seeing 


more and more rats lately. The 
people blame construction. pro- 
jects, such as road work on 
Hanover Street. Last year, during 
the relocation of water and sewer 
lines on Commercial Street, 


“there were dead rats all over the: 


North End,” said Anzalone, a 
real-estate agent. She had her 
own rat tale: “It was wonderful to 
be showing a fancy condo for the 
second time and thinking I had a 


~ deal and then showing them the 


basement and finding a big dead 
rat. Needless to say, I didn’t make 
the sale.” 

Within the next two years, 
construction crews will 
tearing up the North End (and 
other neighborhoods) in prep- 
aration for burying the Central 
Artery. Telephone and utility 
lines will be dug up and replant- 
ed. Sewers will be re-routed. Rats 
will be left homeless. 
The world-renowned William 


Jackson’s plan for de-ratting the 


path of the Artery emphasizes 
laying down lots of poison, 
particularly in the sewers, where 
lethal paraffin blocks will be 
dangled from wires. The strategy 
centers on controlling rats within 
600 feet of construction: baiting 
will be heaviest around actual 
work sites and along bordering 
streets; for roughly 300 feet 
beyond those streets and work 
areas, bait will be laid mostly 
along rodent highways; the re- 
maining 250 to 300 feet, largely 
unbaited, will serve as a buffer 
against recolonization. 


Bruce Colvin, who co-wrote, 


the Jackson plan and who now 
serves as de-ratting consultant for 
Bechtel/Parsons Brinkerhoff, the 
firm managing construction of 
the Artery, maintains that the 
Jackson plan “is the most com- 
prehensive approach to rodent 
control on a construction project 
ever undertaken in the United 
States.” If executed properly, he 
says, it could become a model. 

Naturally, there are doubters, 
chief among them, Sam Wood. In 
recent months, Wood has 
launched a shrewdly public cam- 
paign to advance his “Seven- 
Point Plan” — a wish list that 
would, among other things, add 
six new inspectors to his force — 
three immediately and three as 
construction approaches. (Jack- 
son's plan initially recommended 
that the state fund the city for one 
new code-enforcement cop and 
one new ratter to work exclusive- 
ly on problems associated with 
the Central Artery. Recently, the 
state upped that offer: two ratters 
and one code enforcer.) 

Wood’s proposal calls for a 
2000-foot perimeter around each 
work area. Rat problems within 
that perimeter would be handled 
not by the city but by the pest- 
control company under contract 
to the state. Wood's logic: if rats 
that make it past the 600-foot 
mark are strictly the city’s prob- 
lem, then there is little impetus 
for the state to spend a lot of time 
and money on baiting — it would 
just drive the rats out: However, 
Wood figures, requiring the state 
to pay for every extermination 
call within 2000 feet of the Artery 
would give planners plenty of 
reason to make sure few rats 
escape the sewers alive. 

Colvin believes a 2000-foot 
perimeter is arbitrary and un- 
necessary. “You don’t do it [kill 
rats] with a yardstick,” he says. 
“You do it with effective baiting 
practices and a knowledge of the 
relative abundances and distribu- 
tions of rodents.” 

Perhaps. But Sam Wood is not 
the only critic. In January, 
Harvard rat expert Alpert, hired 
by the city to look over the state’s 
plan, issued a stinging critique: 
the Jackson proposal “establishes 


Stephen Frantz, 


a system based on continued 
consultancy services rather than 
modifying the conditions that 
support the rat population,” he 
wrote. “Consequently, unless the 
rat control program addresses 
non-chemical control measures, 
Boston could inherit a worse rat 
problem at the completion of 
construction.” 

Jackson, Alpert said, places too 
‘much emphasis on baiting and 
not enough on the other facets of 
integrated pest. management: 
teaching people along the con- 
struction route to clean up and 
rat-proof their homes in order to 
deny fleeing rats cover and food; 
that responsibility is left largely 
to the city. Alpert also criticized: 
Jackson for having no contingen- 
cy plans to deal with rats invad- 
ing homes or biting people or 
dropping dead on sidewalks. 

Another respected rat expert, 
warns that 
“based on what we know about 
the population dynamics of small 
animals, [a poison-based pro- 
gram] could actually stimulate 
the population to grow.” Frantz, 
vertebrate-vector specialist for 
the New York State Department 
of Health, originally sought the 
consulting job awarded to Jack- 
son’s firm. 

“My usual approach is to de- 
termine that the people in the - 
areas are going to be protected,” 
Frantz said. “Baiting is low on my 
scale. 

“If you’re not‘taking a holistic 
approach, you just have what's 
been done in most cities year 
after year after year — what I call 
rat farming. You just stimulate 
the population to grow and make 
business for pest-control com- 
panies.” 

And for city ratters. 

That's Sam Wood’s worst ad- 
ministrative nightmare. More 
business. What if the - baiting 
doesn’t do it? What if colonies of 
rats start springing up in new 
places? What happens to eight 
years of charting chronic infesta- 
tion and plugging along trying to 
clean it up? If inspectors have to 
spend more time on complaints, 
what happens to the target areas? 

What has he been trying to 
achieve over the past eight years, 
anyway? 

Colvin is careful not to accuse 
the city of trying to foist its rat 
problems on the Central Artery. 
He says, “Comprehensive and 
effective rodent control —is 
necessary regardless of the Cen- 
tral Artery. The Central Artery 
project doesn’t mean rodent con- 
trol is suddenly a priority.” 

Also: “There’s no such thing as 
‘our’ rats versus ‘your’ rats.” 

Sam Wood is not so sure. His 
message to the state: “You're 
digging up these rats — you take 
care of them. All we're asking is 
that you be responsible.” 

That's what people in the path 
of construction want too. 

“Imagine getting to the point 
where you had to look in your. 
own toilet before you sit down,” 
Joanne Prevost Anzalone said at 
the activists’ meeting. “Not one 
person in this ‘room wouldn't 
faint dead away.” 

* * + 

On Erie Street, Horace Morson 
stood in the drizzle, talking to the 
woman in the window, the 
woman with rodents in her 
house. He promised to visit her 
landlord; he was worried that her 
children might get bitten. As he 
crossed back over to his car, he 
looked up nearby Seaver Street. 
A white cat was clawing open a 
bag of garbage that had been set 
out on the curb. “Oh man, look at 
that.” He shook his head as he 
climbed behind the wheel. 
“Apart from dealing with the 
rats, we have to overcome the 
mentality of the people.” He 
started the engine and pulled 
away. 

“You've really got to know 
what you're doing,” he said. “It’s 
no random operation. 

“Just the word ‘rats’ — people 
don’t want to accept it, they don’t 
want to believe it. So it’s not there 
— even when it is there.” 0 
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#652 Type cast 


Technically, this week's puzzie is a test of pattern discrimina- 
tion, the ability to pick out identical images from a group of similar 
images. But actually it's just an excuse to show you this ex- 

characters, which was created for a 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzle 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #652 Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215) by noon on Monday, May 8. Phoenix employees and their 
immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a 


lottery. 
4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzie page. 


Name 


Solution #650 


The Post Office delivered more than 75 correct entries to ‘First. 


Class,” which was a bit more than we expected: The Zip Codes 
and commemorative stamps were: 7) 89109 (Las Vegas), 5) 19106 
(Philadelphia), 7) 38116 (Memphis), 6) 90028 (Hollywood), 8) 
08401 (Atlantic City), 4) 94109 (San Francisco), 2) 20500 (Wash- 
ington, DC), and 3) 10166 (New York City). 
Zip Code numbers are higher the farther west one travels, 
which. should have provided a few clues. The Memphis stamp 
featured an engraving of Graceland, along with a postmark com- 
memorating Elvis’s death (August 8, 1977). The perforations on 
the cancellation were the opening notes from ‘‘Love Me Tender.” 
The DC stamp was shredded. The New York City stamps were 
gridiocked. The (19)06-cent San Francisco stamp was perforated 
along an earthquake fault line. The Philadelphia stamp showed 
independence Hall with perforations in the manner of the Liberty 
Bell. The coil of Hollywood stamps featured frames of film from 
The Seven Year Itch. Howard Hughes and Donald Trump were on 
the Vegas and Atlantic.City stamps, respectively. 
We're sending T-shirts to the post graduates below. 

1) Consultants News Secretaries, Fitzwilliam, NH (03447) 

2) George Tomlinson, Sagamore Beach (02562) 

3) Shawn Sipes, Biddeford, ME (04005) 

4) Steve Birdsall, Brockton (02401) 

5) Carolyn Whiston, Somerville (02144) ,......-- 

6) Christopher Hill, Brookline (02146) 

7) John Randolph, Maiden (02148) a 

8) John Kohisaat, Bellevue, WA (98006) : =e 

9) Jeffrey Murphy, Ithaca, NY (14850): 4 
10) Don Cooper, Milton (02186) 
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Your response to 


CALL 
has been extraordinary. 
So many of you are 
using our new, exciting 
re in 
PHOENIX 
PERSONALS 
that we want to 
share the experience! 
If you are willing 
to tell us your 
success story as a 
PERSONAL CALLer, 
contact Chris at 
267-1 234. 
We'd love 
your feedback! 


Personals 


BOSTON NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK 


PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS Boston Cable Channels A3 and AS 


Boston residents can make their own 
television programs. ; 
It's possible on community access 


_ television. 


They can produce their own programs 
for cable television viewers in the city 
and they can learn these skills in work- 
shops designed for people who have 
never had video production experience. 

These workshops are a community 


service provided by BNN-TV, the Boston | 


Neighborhood Network. 

Workshop graduates can use BNN 
equipment to produce their own pro- 
grams for Cable Channels A3 and A8 in 
Boston after completing BNN require- 
ments. 

These community access television 
channels are part of the basic service 


offered to Boston’s 90,000 cabled 


homes by the non profit Boston Com- 
munity Access And Programming Foun- 
dation. 

On Monday evening, May 8 at 7 p.m. 
an orientation meeting for portable cam- 
era and studio workshop applicants will 
be held at the Blackstone Community 
School Access Center, 50 W. Brookline 
St. in the South End. Registration will 
take place for June workshops. 

A $5 BNN-TV membership fee is re- 
quired to register, also a $10 deposit to 
reserve a place in a workshop, refun- 
dable at the completion of the course. 


Watch Neighborhood Network News — . 


All About Boston, at 5:30, 9 & 11 p.m., 
Monday through Friday. 


el 


| 
type foundry back in the 1880s. These type Specimens, called | ; 2 
“electros” in the biz, were used between paragraphs and in 4 — 
margins to lend interest and character to otherwise drab material. ua 
Sort of what California raisins do for bran flakes. + : ~ 
ss We'd like you to circle all of the electros that appear more than ¥ 
once. (Mirror images may be regarded as identical.) : i ; 
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CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 


IM/F, 29+ to shr semi-indep turn 
SALEM elegant 1 bdrm TERTOWN ROCKPORT hse nr pond. & 
| ATERTOV space Privacy in ‘storie coastal Me of the cant hee in park-like 
all utilities, parking. Call Svailable in Watertown community. acre 2BTHs, off St. prkg. solarwater w, no 
soo'ses rene mo. 6000sq ft w/ eoprox 200 charming newly remodeled nosmk/pets. $315 or Dave 145. no smk $31 527-1 
space above. Brand house w/ many features LEXINGTON 2F 1M sk M NEWTON CTR, quiet 
SALEM Historic new HVAC & sprinkler sys- Cocks, skylight. celing tan, comt hee, Ig yd quiet, 
shared tems. for interior de- sunroom, 2 more. BRIG Male smk/pets at 75+ 
mp tal tor stusojetice. MUST teahare food & chores: pets. $280+ 965-7519 
Call Louie immed. at RO more pets, no smoke. ‘ON, 2M, 1F (31-38) 
, 787-1810 LEXINGTON, 2M, NEWTON/HGLNDS, Prof 
; in m red 508-283-4040 oF  $270+. Feb irst. sk F to shr shr Vic hse nr T & 
line, nice “yard, 617-484-2553. BRIGHTON Cy. "big wiige, yard. 128, deck, howd fe 
SOMERVILLE, Union MINIUMS SEMATES 782-7258 Smk 862-6142 
3Br, $875+, ' HOU OK. No Nazis or bedwetters. LEXINGTON, 3 prof M sk 4th NEWTON Nonemkr F prefd 
No dogs. Avi 5/1. 776-1649 ARLINGTON. : BRIGHTON, M or F 26+ M/F for indep, fam ir mass trans, cozy 
SOUTH BOSTON, Andrew, Sunny duplex condo. 1 duplex, 23+, dw, to shr SBR hse. Rent. hse. W/D, Ig yrd, nr Rt 2/128. inc utils. pone. 
w Ibdrms. 1¥ebaths. porches, nr 7. $245+utlls,no SBF No ..$350+. Tom Margaret 
nr Red Line. All new -8195 
Start unhtd. 843-7340. kitchen : dishwasher : aR NE TON: F/M NEWTON nr 128/T, Victorian 
SOUTH BOSTON, K St Heated On 2M 1F seek M or F (pref F, twnhse, 2 bths, ig 
Avail immed. renov'd. -$134.9K. Principles. big hse for §-bdrm. house W , Sublet _w/ option 
spac. sun 28th 643-5681 Leave message. dwntwn, grine & 57. Driveor veggie pkg, Sub 
w/garage "Nr T $1200. bike to Camb. 254-2908 = smk pee 
. 4 + to 
M/F ns spac bathrms, bedrm, 
wd fir, Newly st nr T, parking. closets, near T, B.U., Harv. F res W/d. 527-7728 
plenty of off-street 1 Ashmnt T, T, park, tennis, bedrooms, , Rew + util 782-4121. St. $350+, call sun.-thurs. single ; 
nghbrha. S7S0+ utile. Sept. Lease $155: mo fully applianced ALLSTON, sublet w/sept N mk pets’ drugs, looking for, bousesharing 
utils. No fee. 547-8028 or 508-263- , hardwood : 1454. ‘. 
Northeastern. $ 31,000. ise, 2M 2F 1 cat sk M/F ns $400)" en + phone. situation. Eric or Goober 
ALLSTON, Clean 3br now DORCHESTER/ASHMONT. & Northes (603) 3 fr hee on st BROOKLINE. A DECENT Sere 
to T, ez st. . $1000. bth, firs, tiled kit & bth, RENTALS BRICK BOTTOM | clean, house INGTON. , 30+, to 
Jone From 18.2 Condos. “From $175,000. ALLSTON SMIF sk open (toe) & 284 for Rome 
AN WEIGH apt on red ine, parking. all amenities, Owner fi avi. Rentw/ ALL utilities (gas, oll, water, open kit. Lrg wded lot & 297.1612, 9-5. 
“on our shore & come room, yard, gar- -5729 or . 
explore our 1 & 2 8A WATERFRONT BRIGHTON, 28TH iF 2m, dens’ etc. Neat Sal TEXINGTON, open minded Ping. pe yrd,.eun- 
RENTALS Mayer June, 270+ ull. No smk/ 739-1306 after 7:30pm wntd to shr $225 inc utis. 9443084 
at 684-7390. : Ms . POO, June, avail. Mark 641-4535 4BR semi coop hse w 
ARLINGTON. “1/2 288-7484. From $909/mo. 1 & 2 BA's, $1306 BROOKLINE hee oka nam now home 
newly renovated 6 BR CHESTER, ShawmutT, Parking, all amenities, CAMBRIDGE, 1BR ARLINGTON, 1F, 25+, to med avail, 738-9718 ktch, W/D, prkg, lawn, frpic, priv area , 25 
28TH, nr Mass Ave, $1600, beaut} or? BR’ tree lined St, $118K, Viet hee w/ SROOKUNE $400+, avi 4/1. 861-9728 pro GM conv 128 
$400 fee. 643-7463 w/d, & more $750 neg. Collect 212-627-2470 Hardwood veg M/F prof 28+ +util, im- = 
quiet, |, indep. , 738-9718 30+, for nr Lex SOMERVILLE, avi 
BACK BAY, 2BR apt, nice DORCHESTER, io tans, CAPE COD. tun, sun, Poot, smoking. Avaii med avail pring, sun 
St/Park Drive to hkups, in 2-fam w $1000/mo. 508-429-6753 or by yourself 5/1. $325+. CAMBRIDGE.“ Quiet érm 1-6744. porch, We are 2M/1F 45+ 
and Market. $1050. side Stnr T, $750+ utils, refs we ARLINGTON. F. 257 Sar. vo wi Prefer for GIG? 78 
fee. Avail June 1st. 536-3551 reqd. 825-2109 Iv APTS. WANTED 508-750-7112 mag. pref, er. for musician? See SOMERVILLE, 
BACK BAY, Beacon at FENWAY w, poh utils. 491-5122 Music or 
9Rm nr Davis T, 
RE 596-1127. ARTMENT, HOUSE apt U. front pote, 1 M/F 24+ for fr SOMERVILLE, 2Ams av 
low ORCONDOMINIUM? in Brookine. Call Bob bdrm, sparkling hdwd floors, 646-7 
BACK BAY, Park Dr, 364-3574 new kit & bath, d/d, exc NGTON, F pref to shr «90 pets, smk . 
Studio's from $495; THE NEW, EXPANDED closets, Indry, roofdeck &  ARLI veg meais, mes. snny, rms,easy 
1BR mod K & B splits for two REAL ESTATE storage. pay rent? on apt. Avail Sony. Wg. tor low rent. 
$1200. Apt Specialists RE . QUICK, EFFECTIVE Come. (516) RobjJim. 643-1730. 25.35 non-smir 
——  _WAYTOFINDWHAT 4517 FENWAY ARLINGTON, F to shr CAMBRIDGE Betw Harv & MEDFORD, quiet, mature st prkg, nr 7, $250 776-6 
BACK BAY, start at $550 YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! St, Charming = 3BR apt. Non-smkr, $312+, Cent Sq. $297/mo+ utils,  nosmk. M or F to shr spac, —- 
Check out over 750 listings $2000 REW front 1 bed w/ sporting wid. pkg avi, avi 5/1 oval 1 in 4BR hse 
w/ one phone call, WE have 4BA For white st w/2M2F, incis 
finest selection control balc, nr BU, situ hshotd, w/d, big rms, 
economy rentals in the Atlas Call Rob 676-6572, NUS T. $99,900. Call ARLINGTON HTS, room in CAMBRIDGE Betw Harv & $5264 gay or straight welcome, no 
& .Brkine area. Fully $1400: mod 2BR $860. owner, (212) 722-7604. exchange for part time child Cent Sq. $297/mo+ utils, pene, 176-5431 
ed. ist thru out FRE BOSTON/BROOKLINE Prot care approx 2:30-5:30 Mon- avail 1BR in 4BR hse MEDFORD /SOM/ARL 
ong 7 days. Many T TON, sks small apt for house or condo on Fri respnsbl woman 7 apt 2M 2 SOMERVILLE, dg nd 
"sublets avi for 6/1 | y use conv to Green Cape Cod from 8/15-9/1 in 643-9080. Sa sk 1F 23+ nO more cats tractive, independent, 
500-4094." Nore Sxchange tor 2 weeks stay TRLINGTON room CAMB nse, brkfst ‘Interests: computers. art, 
906 Beacon St for part time child id, deck, nr T | 
Breckenradge, Colorado, or pert nook, i satire, 628-534 
437-9700 14x BOSTON/CAMB. Rent con. in tition are apptox 230-5:30 Mon- Smk nr bus on st pkg an 1 
BEACON HILL, 3bdrm, kit/L trolied apt. wntd. Substantial Head, Carolina. Call Fri responsb! woma CAMBRIDGE, Ptr Sq : 
hd wd firs frpic, wid, d/d. rt kg, 617-869-5218 offering for signed lease. 643-9080. QM 2F ibeby sk util $40, food $100/mo Hill 
= $1560. days, 603-823-8090 eves Brena’ 424-8880" NEWTON / HTS Prof M 30+, to shr meals & chores. 391- 
BOSTON-1br duplex, 1 T- EVERETT, nr trans, sks prof Reasonable No MEDFORD W._nonsmkr share non-veg mesie in 
brand new of S ont 2 cats, ine 648.7 1 ‘of to shr irg 3BR hse w, Victorian 
a/c, courtyard semi tiful Harvard, $308, 661 MELROSE, Asian F only. nr NEW HAMPSHIRE 2 
BOSTON/MISSION HILL, HARBOR & spacious grounds. for Vict, 7Som: train, bus & T, auiet GM sk resp 3rd; sep kit + br, 
td, quiet St. Steve. yard, drvey, $250/mo+ 979-0962 th: $300 
days & eves SKYLINE VIEW $124,000, owner, wid. $200+, no smkjpets,  Wrkspace (1 shr bath: $300. 
Chelsea watertr Over 30 $2100 MELROSE/MALDEN, wik (608)382-4810 
Vil., sm re Lar hshid. . . . 2 profs (1M, 1 
clean, 75 4021487, 2? T, indry floors, porch, and y: condos. quiet » 876-0728. , 3fir hse, cent a/c, drive- 
BOSTON/CHEISEA, new 28R, ing. ALE MHFA financing avail. int hse, walk to Hrvrd. 662-6976 
5rm/2br on bus & B&M line, newly renvid. prkg,  WaNTED.LA/ BOSTON apt Underground pkng.. b7 F 25 & HER 2 CATS + Imo sec, ork lor ann Brot or 
hrdwd firs, off ong. news $800. 731-6338 switch. 2 bdrm apt, 1 block — wash/dry. Also Seeking room in your  prkg. 628-9067 hse mins from Rt93, $400 Brandeis & 128. Quiet area 
JAMAICA PLAIN, unusual from yr. Call Looking for ige CAMBRIDGE/Som, irm _incis all. Call St. St. pring. Eves 
entrnce on qt “country” ANDRE REALTY Sq, hrdwd fir, mdrn_ktch: 
8/1/88-9/1/90. Ronald, 308-7678 —$389/mo + util 623-5072 hee, preg, 8 WALTHAM, ige BR avail in 
porch | Conv. to Green & Or- Cats OK. $70 volved in music, CENTRAL SQ., group hme 696-3485 $350+ utils friendly, 
ange to. all 4 ee Ww HOUSES sks 5th for or NATICK 8k F 25+ ind holistic Nr bus, 
WOMEDAREA, FS). FOR RENT tat 2024427 Delors 10:80 ut Westy single fam ranch. 4+ Tod at 1600 
BOSTON, South End, mvtd sunny CHESTNUT HILL, coop place, nr train. $310+ util WATERTOWN quiet 
1BR, 700 sq ft AC, GREA EXCHANGE hash Chris (508)653-8150 of humor 
incl, ‘avi 6/1 $880. 445-0900 rme ne. hay WENEEDAGREAT Fran Boston F 25 & HER2 CATS in hae. 
STRUCTURES RE $768 ine. 732-7561 PLACE FORTHESUM- june to une ‘90 in your Pee 
MER IN BACK BAY OR 415-547-4027 mat 
BRIGHTON, 1BR, newkit.nr = LYNN- Lg sunny 2 fir, 9rm DEDHAM, 2 GM's sk 3rd for quiet, ind. Approx 
STRUCTURES RE 445-0100 We young ing please, Cambridge near furn w/skyits, 5/7. $275+ utils, 444-7847. WATERTOWN, 2BR 5/1 sks 
$1200 05-7925. tor a great HOUSES 1-0176 NEWTON 2rmeavalin gen M/F, tratf, Hary Sq. bus, no 
volved in music, liberal $275+1/3. 461- ranch hse, w/d, dw, LR, OR, $moke/pets. soccons 
incl from $550. MILTON, 3BR in2 fam, conv summer, possibly longer. FOR SALE hdwd fir pang, Alan, 1 
STUGTURES RE 446-0100 Staton waking “dist to cur GOVERNMENT HOMES flake. Move in May ist-June ARLINGTON’ RONG fr, WATERTOWN, 2 F sk F 25+ 
N/BROOKLINE rail, $775 unhtd, 696-5963 1st. 262-4427 10:30 for W/D, DW, utils inc. 332-1480 to ist fir in spac, 
line, clean fr MISSION HILL 1BA in 2fam, Newbury St jobs, but our pm. 5/1. $275+ utils. No TEWTON Gar, prof M/F 287 Vic hee on T ine, 
new kit laundry in bidg. 1 bik sep entrnc, crtyd, walk to Gall 608-687 Ext. GH BELMONT, ImatFtoshrig Pets. 646-2444 or pang. = 
on hosps, off-st pkg, $700 all = isin BACK BAY or BEACON 1953 apt nr T. EAST CAMBRIDGE. Are you w/yrd, _frpic, , quiet av 6/ 
yy Ea utils inc. (d) HILL, is very secure, clean, : Seaside: sen lease. 1 sec. sick of anal who  nhgbrhd, nr express WATERTOWN, F 25+ for co- 
svat 617-827 MISSION HILL, great apton Spacious enough for Wo. home 926-4383. Avail ASAP don't smoke, eat red meat or —_tennis. 965-2431 tive, non-coop hse no 
A unique aption comm ave cose. BELMONT 3M 2F 23-30 sk listen to loud music? Then GNA, 2 prof M sk more pete, $200 pl 
ATTENTION! apt w/ LF & OR. firs,  $275K Owner:508-525-2108 tor ig for tor Sunny, tpl , 624-0481 bet 10 pm 
ALL GUARANTEED new kit & bth, dd, S End apts . Call Cate semi-coop hse. W/d. d/d. fp. +" 'saso4 uti. days nwa firs, $360+ 5 WATERTOWN F/M 26+ 
at 267-1234 or eves at 225-7045, eves 661-1561. Mike or Ted. shr hse w/IMI1F, 
ADS MUST BE +. Call bef 10 Gor «NEWTON COR, 1M sks W/O. no pets, grt 
BY: END. Modern 18R SHARON SMILES... BELMONT, 2 mat profs, 2 2F/M for attr nee on 824-0468 
TUESDAY AT COMMERCIAL upon this young cate seek guist, resp. nr beaches. tut WATERTOWNINewt 2 
12:00! Calli E home on one acre lot hes 768-6295 w & d, w/w, ping, but prof M ikng for M/F 
Pp, non-smkng cooper , shr 68R hse nr T. No 
Sencha 1800-ocre state 484-4407 FRAMINGHAM, GWM, prot, smk/pets. for May 1. , prefer no car, 
RTOWN 35 sks same to shr hse, off 926-1697 ute, preter 1 com- 
T, 4RMS, H/HW. WATE w 
BRIGHTON 300 8q ft and 350 st, laundry, pyte bath, quiet mitment, avail 5/1 
loca buliding in Watertown yard, pkng, nr bus to Hrvd, mo. 879-5907 hee T WATERTOWN Snny cork: 
modeled, For. Louie immed at 0. floors. Features perennial BOSTON-MILTON, Lg Vict $388 inc mune Hare 
CAMBRIDGE mod garden w/over 400 home wees, sk hemt for coophome. Call 332-9549 6-10pm narmonious, 
firs, $1000; ige rms, tet ATTENTION! summer bubs. ate Wood whdys, 12-8 wands, Very quiet, 
$1700, 3 fam, THE DEADLINE FOR to Boston drugs, clean. 361-3919 327-9047 EWTON Ga light, 
GUARANTEED $218,900 smk, 24+, 3BR ctige-tike firs, 926-1637 eves 
CAMBRIDGE pt, ig lov stu- Avi 6/1. Very Special $218, 26 & 30 sk person forrmin no tendly 4th. -$300+. No 
Sander RE 864-6772 TUESDAY AT 1/3. Semi-coop, easy to No 
& 24. Pets ok. 617-961-2164 more pets. 
NOON. days & aft 7 508-697-3050 sooner. 327-5269. 
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WELLESLEY Several rmmts ARLINGTON, F 
nded for older home. 5BR, 2 SOA ote, 
baths, , pkg. Calleves& non- , NO pets, 
wknds ~6654 646-9478 
WEST MEDFORD F sks ARLINGTON, F 30+ 
wid. . A 5 rm dpix hw firs d/d min to T 
. 391-2447 pkng gar a + utils 
or 5 ARLINGTON, Prof F non- 
smkr 25+, 
$500" tor $000 for 2. Bis Beat 
ARLINGTON for 
WINCHESTER, 3 F sk 4th 
28+ to shr Vict home nr Ctr. —_1 bik from Mystic Lake, 
indep_hsehoid, pag. mr T, frnt/bek yd, yrs 
w/d, utils. eves $980 6 1 
~ ARLINGTON, sk rmmte to 


rental Under $125, 
Begin 6/1, lve msg 
ROOMMATES 


kit, 782-1165. 
./5/mo ask for Tom 


ALLSTON, $210/mo, or 
strght, 1/4 of utils, nr T, 


yrd, pkg, or T. 
325/mo+ no pets. 
254-1955. 


ALLSTON, GWM, 30's sks 
to-shr beaut, 

sunny, clean 2BR apt nr T. 

$405/mo. Alan 254-2293: 


ALLSTON, off N 

Harvard,rmmte 5/1 in 4BR 

apt, $325+utils, Susan 
254-6683 


$ 
z 


inc. avail immd. 

Call R bin 
118/267-1502 

BACK BAY, GM sks rmmt 

May 1st, dw, 


Cat, s $395. Marianne, 
482-3378, 367-2200. 
BACK BAY, SM 


BRIGHTON, 1 smrmavailin BRIGHTON, sublet Prof F, 31, sks CHARLESTOWN, rm w, 
EAST BOSTON 3BR. $250 inc ht/hw, 1 bik to M/F for 11g in clear SBA utils. $455. New kit. bath, 
windows in 4 person Comm Ave. Avail now or 5/1. in bee yrd, prch, hse, quiet ST, prom, yes, "Bdrm & study in apt 
baths, hardwood Please be employed. call nice , or B line, nosmkrs, $350+. W/D, hdwd firs, pr 
good | space. other 789-9172, lve msg $360/mo + utils, avail immd. av. $600 util. ‘inet w/d. pee. Ce eter 
ON 
in 4 bedroom apartment. GRIGHTON, in 4BA Person to shr spac apt 
Own bath, separate apt for summer or yr, avail BROOKLINE, F. Beautfi floor of 
trance. Lots of windows. and 6/1. fumsh'd or not. Nr T, BROOK se, wooded setting. CAMBRIDGE, Inman Sq, . F to 
sun. Hardwood floors, ac-  Prkng, $350. 782-4197. LINE, 1 Female to trom Fwntd, 2BR, avail5/1or shr snny 2BR, 1.5 bth 
cass to microwave andcolor Sain live in a spacious apt w/ 4 —_prkg, $465. 499-7959. Leave $308 ine Ma 876 Oat twnhse w/mod comfrts, prk 
BRIGHTON, 2M sk 1M or girs. $340 plus minimal message please 4:00 $500incidng. 889-5017. 
$320+ utils. Call 13 1F, loc., nr T, 1. Call 426-4291 or 
: St 5/1, $360 incis all. 232-7437. Ask for Claire. yy oy CAMBRIDGE, Kendall CHESTNUT HILL, 2F 1M sk 
BOSTON, grad stu/pro wid 782-9274 & 2 cats sk M/F for apt FE ee SBR torah Bi 1M for nice, irg, clean, snny 
exc furn 6-rm dvpl nr T in 2 fam hse. Grand piano, $650 lenge GA $910 not in- apt w, . ow T, $262 incis 
poo, w/w, all’ utite, Eves 277-8847." CAMBRIDGE, M/F to shr 3BR 
BOSTON d/d, indry. clean 
5 $480 $400 ta. 789-4894. 2M sk 3rd Pkg avi Tiny. $400/mo 5. 
BOSTON, for priv Rim, Crnr. Ht inc Avail CAMBRIDGE/ALLSTON, CAMBRIDGE Nr Camb line wooded hse sk nice 
T, ideal for Big w/bay window in in Beimnt. Avail 6/1. Male for _nonem&r w/hithy att &/or on 
Eves 508-872-9565. on Comm Ave/T stop. Avail. $475 mo+ ht. Mike 
BOSTON. MFinive win $360-8975 (utile incl). ehr very Ask for Mat F seeks 2M/F prot 
over lover btwn 
BOSTON, M violinist and In. Sun preh, attic BROOKLINE, Cidg Crnr 
cat sk M or F for beaut 28R. prkg. | W/D. incl DM's ak 254 tor rent COMPS 
nr hospitals. ht/hw. . $347 (Pad stdnt oF prot few 
BRIGHTON, clean sunny CAMBRIDGE, nr Huron share 
BOSTON/No End, sublet brk/bri ne 1-2 BROOKLINE. Clean. quiet CAMBRIDGE, 1 F 257. to $250+ Jay 967-8460 


SUMMER 1989 


PREMIUM PUSHCART PROPOSALS 


Take Advantage of Boston’s most exciting push- 
cart operator availability in years. 


We need written proposals now for Summer 1989 

outdoor pushcarts in the world famous market 
area. Millions of potential customers in a select 
atmosphere; secure, well managed, well mar- 
keted. Act now to be considered for this incred- 
ible opportunity. 


Please Respond to: 
P.O. Box 2506 
Boston, MA 02208 
Attn: Dept. P-3 


5391 ev 


CAMBRIDGE, off Huron, 1F, 
grad/prof for 2BR. Furn 
avail. 1% level dpix. 
, Neg. LR, Den, ig 

Kit, 876-7256. No pets. 


DAVIS SQUARE, sunny 
room, share bath, no kitchen 


DEDHAM, 3F’s 2M’s sk 
hsemmt, 
healthy home. Nosmk. 
$340+. 326-5371 ..326-8391. 


CAMBRIDGE, Off Huron 
Ave, mature prof F in 30's, 


for ‘fully furn family 
$412.50+util. Avail 5/1. Call rms 
354-6420 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, M/F 
+ to 


DORCHESTER, 1M/F to shr 
3BR semi-coop in quiet 
“Oriented nbhd. 


26 share unlarge, un- DORCHESTER, Doctri Stu- 
sunny 2 bdrm . 3 biks dent sks mat, 

from Charles Rvr. $113+ util, resp, non-smkr to rent room 
soon to increase. Call Will in ig, flat. $350+ util + 
661-0999 last mo. 825-9243. 
CAMBRIDGE, Port Sq, M, DORCHESTER, GWM, 27, 


immed in non-smkng 
student <4 $280+ utils. 


9006 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, $240, 
2BR apt. You can sm 
ke, | don't. 661-7227. 
Abiative convolution 4 


CAMBRIDGEport M A 
26, sk M/F to shr snny a 
Spac kit, DR, LR, proh. Nr T. 
$450+. 492-4414 Afté 


DORCHESTER M/F to shr — 
2BR apt furnished, heated, 5 


mins to red line, pkng No 
h drinking, must be 


1RM avail 
immed in 36R_non-smkng 


student utils. 


CAMBRIDGE, sk M/F/cpi for 
1BR in 2BR flat. W/D, dw, 


2 


ing or 
clean. $300/mo 
OORCHESTER, 

sant Ashmont 


safe, 


$275+, worth more. 
282-8266 days, 


CAMBRIDGE, rm in 
huge 3BR hse nr Hrvd Sq for 
nosmk F, dck, W/D, etc. 
$454+ util. 661-31 


CAMBRIDGE/Som, irmmt 
to shr 3Br apt, nr Inman Sq, 
$315/mo + utils. avail 6/1. 
492-6876 Iv msg 


7 or same for 2 bdrm near T. 
ALLSTON, proiGWM 26 sks "eat, included. $315 
frdly r prot/grad rmmt. ak SHV HIN BOSTON Nr Brig Cir F ake BRIGHTON Conv Ave apt BROOKLINE. condo to shr CAMBRIDGE, 1 rmmt for 
Quiet |, Conv P CON HILL, , same share Must sublet 2 bedrooms lines. , frnshd, btwn Hrvrd & Cntri 
$350 inc all. 782-8443 firs, frpic, rf access, strict smkg, a_rm, has patio, $525. 794-2941. T. 
$410/mo. inci. ht & hw. Avail lly aware. $250+ . May free 5217, 207-773-1057 $425inci ht. Avi 6/1. 
for 611. 720-1169. 4 Call us 384-8251 
2BR apt Comm Ave nr BEACON HILL to shr BRIGHTON, Comm Ave F t fr/M & BU. 4 
Harvard St. Non-smkr, 2BR near BOSTON sks ind n-smk quiet ae + Sot hes 10 tun 
clean. $425. 254-2681. way 1 last, sec PART-TIME avi ktch, W/D. 277-5756. wk Hrvd Sq, 
friendly resp — BROOKLINE, Cool Sa. 776-7695/ 
ind F, for 6BA, 2th, 2 fi apt. FILL BRIGHTON CTA, 1 of 2 
Nr T, red, grn & bus, Hvd ne T, BR's avi, Ig clean sk 4th. 23+ NON DGE- 
call 254-6251 or 782-8463. Nonsmkr, $325/m0 Degroom apt. ona part-time from call Brian she Quiet 4 bom 
ARLINGTON 1F wntd to shr 67 basis, 3 nights per week. 6/1. $275/mo. 738-7739. apt nr MIT, BU bridge. 
w/ 2 others in beaut spac Ari BEACON HILL: Shr Perfect for someone who BRIGHTON CTR, 1M rmmt BROOKLINE Cool Cor, ski porch. $350+ 
Ctr hse. $290+ utils. Eves commutes long-distance 26) for irg 4BR hse, /grad stud for Ig 3br apt. 868-7746. 
Street paring, to me. avail 5/1. West ; ‘no CAMBRIDGE, 2M 1F seek F 
r, Auditorium ° inc ht. 5788. to share hse on quiet dead- 
ARLINGTON, E- 9 T. $200 includes utils. ~ 
furn except bdrm 35, BEACONHILL, sk prof M/F, call days 12-Spm 247-1793 BRIGHTONCTRByT&bus, BROOKLINE. Female 0ff Hancock. May 1, 
w/d, nr Alewife/Rte 2. 28+. quiet to leave message. $340 htd 2BR to shr w/ nonsmkr, 25+ to share 2200+. Jon 547-8398 eves. 
Lease. No fee $000 heat ind. No sink/pet. semi-veg pref spacious 4-bedroom CAMBRIDGE 
msg. BOSTON, prof GM, 40, sks $325 prot M seek 1 prot M/F to 
ARLINGTON, F, 25+, to shr BELMONT 2F 1M 1 cat sk rmmte for tux BRIGHTON, F 23+ to shr shr non-smoke, petiess, re- 
beaut 2BR, 2 Prchs, dr, 1M/F nonsmkr 24-30 to shr Avail 4/1 3BR hse, sub 6/1-9/1, poss BROOKLINE, F to shr 3BR _—laxed ind. house. 2 blocks 
try, hwd firs, prk, nr T. $375. inc all. 227-6246 spac, apt. May/June-8/30. 
: BOSTON, Fimmts wntd for $975) oot Wat,” wid. Cali avail May 
Quiet, trees, humor for snny 3BR sinc! heat. 661-0136. BRIGHTON F F to shr w/same in in Apt near T & buses. 
641-0180. Lv msg. util, Nene, nO mare pote to_ share inet rm poh utils 254-6825 utils. 566-6353. CAMBRIDGE, Cen Sq, 2M 
penne See 1p . st BRIGHTON, female room- ROOKLINE, M/F 28+ stndts, smkrs, + cat sk 
incis friendly indep sks similar 2BTH st or 868-64: 
6/1. Call 646-5133 Iv msg. nonemks. 400-406 pay Trt oc $431 + avail BRIGHTON, F/M 25+ wntd, BROOKLINE-M/F 25-35 2 area, 2F sk F 25+ for new 
Wve bus. , pkg, sunrm, in 1 of BOST! ton 8375+ utile 254-0645. pg incl Sin util av 
conven foc, wid, pleasant eves Pru T. $980 incl. Avi. BRIGHTON Imm opening 4 CAMBRIDGE, F sk F 26+ to 
7724  wknds or 508-2 5/1. PM/Wknd 262-2144 spacious apt near T BROOKLINE, M/F for  shr indep 2BR apt, or 
ARLINGTON M/F sk BOSTON, rmmte for tor details dees 
27+, for , indep, BELMONT Nrctr,4BR4per-  3bdrm new re- 
sot. Ping, petemk gon. for M/F A me, BRIGHTON fro ev! May 
T APT large 
comm train. 484-1829 BROOKLINE, M for 3 nr Cntri Sq. $432 inci ht 
ARLINGTON, non-smkng 7M sks IM/F to Conv to 3MBTA stops reno large sunny bedroom near Beacon T.2 hw. Lv msg. 
woman in 30’s ikng to shr SELMONT, /F modern baths, disposal, d/w 
w/same. Nice nbhd. 3Br apt, W/O, preh, kit $500/mo inc all . Off must be CAMBRIDGE, GWM sks 
$483 no pets. 646-5015 nice apt. John 262-6512 ing, $335+ utils. A quiet, clean, non-smoker clean mod 2BA 1 1/2 
ARLINGTON, nr Camb prof M over 30. $400 cable terrace 
GWM, 31, with friend BOSTON, 3M sk 2M/F for PAK ower ON, May 16 or June Steve 
sunny, BBR No mo (me, wwd We, igs Ok Ca cal BROOKLINE 917-401-0464 
more pets. $3507. 643-5960 ines nt 661-0136 apt, in hse. Res. area, ‘ate. Big Windows. Rent is 
on lines, on-str. ; 
ARLINGTON Nr im BOSTON, Bon St frn condo. No pets. OK. tot tom | baw 
Cincy resp. 762-2952 v meg” SROOKLNE Moke sametor CAMBRIDGE, Sq, F. 
16 BRIGHTON, 1 or 2 for BRIGHTON M/F for 2BR: f. all mod beaut apt, fully equipd, 
BOSTON, East. ProfFfor'g big 3BR apt avail for = BA, pew, 
ARLINGTON, Prof. GWM, re-mod victorian. 1¥2 bath, summer or yr. Fur or not. Nr pig, val smkr OK, $410. 576-31 
seeks . $330mo neg. 787-3021. safe area, mature. 787-4 $508 Avan 6/1 282 CAMBRIDGE, Hrvrd Sq. Sk 
similar M/F for good size 281-0948 — 
2bdrm on 3rd floor. Wood 1 BRIGHTON, | or 2 wntd for BRIGHTON-NEWTON line BROOKLINE, prof 30+ sks tearm & study 
floors. Conv. location On F eke F to shr frnshd, jexzi, W/D, Nr Sold Fid Rd 6 min to Harv to shr aptin hdwd firs, pr 
Mass. Ave. available, many commute to _cwntwn, Sk 2 M/F. for house $460 incisal 
ert 643-0056 after 7:30 pm. Bue, gem 782-1303 eves. 


CAMBRIDGE/SOM Portr- 
Davis Sq area M or F for 
ouy creative 2BR apt 30+ 
$350+ Call 6pm-12pm 
623-5248 ASAP 


EAST BOSTON 
F roommate wanted for 
large suny romm in 4 bdrm. 
Micro, Color tv, 1% bath, 
floors. Lots of 
storage space. $320 month 
plus. Call evenings 567-1343 


SOMERVILLE/CAMB, 1F 
sks 1F, 25+ prof to shr 7 
w/d, nr Porter Ws 

smk/pets. $275+. 2963. 


2Ms 34 
& 39 sk M 25+ for 3br nr 
Porter Sq. $260+ ht+ uti tyr 
min. No pet/smk. Tel 
666-5662. 


CAMBRIDGE/Som in, inman 
‘AP, 2 for 7/1, smk, pets, 

$287+. 576-1960. 
CAMBRIDGE/Sum, i1rm 
avail in snny 3BR nr inman 
fir, mdrn_ktch. 


Sq, hrdwd fir, 
$389/mo + util 623-5072 


EAST BOSTON, MIE rmmte 
needed for ige 3 BR in nice 


area. Pk 
smkr 29°30. $285/mo+. 
Mark 569-7085 


EVERETT, Prof M fashion 
designer sks F 22+, to shr 
clean 2BR, Livrm, stdy, 
Wshr.$237.50+ utils. 
5/15-6/1. 389-7811 Iv msg 


EXCELLENT APT 
DORCHESTER, next to T, 
non-smk rmmte wntd, w/d, 
frpl, pkng. yard, extra 
se =. 
, many extras. 
neat, $350 incs all. 436-7405 


CAMBRIDGE/Som, 
avail in snny 3BR nr inman 


Sq, hrdwd fir, mdrn 5 
$325/mo + util 623-5072 


FENWAY, 


Queensberry St. | 
shr quiet, snny, 2BR 


w/phi stdnt, $350 
incls ht & hw. Call 536-3703 


CAMBRIDGE/WTRTN in. 
Need 2 resp prof M/F 23+ 
for spacious 7rm apt. 2 


buses Park EZ Harv 
926-4814 


CAMBRIGDE/Som ine, re- 
nov Vic hse to shr. Master 


kit, off-st den. 

$550. May 15, 666-2042 

CAMBRIDGE, 18R in snny 

4BR nr inman Sq, no 

drugs/aic. ist/last/sec, 
+. 492-7297 


CHARLESTON, F for 28R 
New ap- 
$550. 
rkng. - 
2155 
CHARLESTOWN, 2 prof F 
sk 3rd 28+, renvid, 


newly 
WW, dck, WP, grt view, 
$300+. 242-8914 


CHARLESTOWN, 2B8A 
$400/mo+ elec. Clean, se- 


CHARLESTOWN- Exc 3 BR 
apt sks F rmmte. 5/1 or 6/1. 
avail. No 


ong . No pets, 
$475. Call 242-3129 
CHARLESTOWN, M or F to 


+ w, 
to T $63, mo ht&hw 
inc. Avi 5/1 266-7830 


ING! 
BRI , $k 1 prof to shr 
lux 2BR/BTH condo. . 
ktch, D/D, W, 
zi, nr 


nosmk/pets. Lv ms 
machine. 


SQ., sk 1 non- 


@xc loc, . 
yg GWM prof, 


over years old, 
smoker, must be 


2BR $350/mo+1/2 utils Call 
508-372-0199 
HAVERHILL, M prof, over 
25 years old, non-smoker, 
mst be neat, 


considerate, BR 
mo+1/2 utils Call 
72-01 


non- 
neat, 


25+ to shr beaut hse. 

hsehold, 

Nr Pond, 
524- eve & wknds 


SL 
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ocean, 2 prof F sk M/F 25+ —_ border, w/d, sound-proot re- 
to shr 3bdrm hse, w/d, hearsal room, . public : 
ne $2061, No trans, $376+. Paul 641-2356 
W.MEDFORD thoughtful sublet 6/1. 2 rmmts, SBR 
non-smoker to share hdwd firs, $365+. 
d 
W NEWTON-1 M/F 24-30 ATTENTION 
T bus 6/1 202.40 THE ARANTEE 
nr 
WOBURN, sk M/F prof, 24+ TUE NOON i 
non-smkr. 4br hse, w/d, NOOR 
_ | frplc, bk Bika. nr 93,128 BACK BAY 1BR 1/12 bths, ig 
&T. $3504. , 933-2413. walk-in closets, 
$100 Diane’ 
LAND Diane 262-2658 ASAP : 
BROWNFIELD, ME, Your BACK BAY 2 fun prof F sk 2 
, NH. nr 
views, | with avail Call eves at CAMBRIDGE Harv Sq, prot 
BACK BAY inc, option to renew 
BASEMENT APT lease 9/1, $325 utils incl, garage avail 
PARKING $258/mo inc! hot water, gas, 288-2886. 
Sp & heat. Your own BR, mins 
portation & perk. $75 mo or 
236-4073. BACK BAY, Beacon St look- 
twnhse, big rm for $475+. 
/mo-+utils. Av May or 
& dog 12ft 
DF ikna for OM/E ‘of humor. No oon. = 
ALLSTON, 2F for 2M/F DORCHESTER, 
to shr 4BA. com’ to oF ine, JFK/UMASS, nr T, irg rm, 8k 
pang, start 5/15 ‘Boone: considerate nonsmkr. $233. 
mo. 783-5248 Call David eves 825-2631. 
ALLSTON, 2GWM sk M to 236-8720. DORCHESTER- M/E 
shr_38A apt in hse. SACK BAY, F Newbury ST.1 needed 
: ‘ line. Must be neat, no smkrs. 
bed in 2 bed apt. H.W. firs Avail 6/1. $233+. 436-8971. 
to shy SBR 206 ut 
to shr 3BR $266+ the. 
No pets. Avail 6/1. 783-4252. — = = : 
ALLSTON, 4/1, nonsmoker — /9, Outdr pool, elev, conv to : 
F for ig 2 trans, must like pets, 
painted porch, e-i-kitch, req. 247-1641. Ask for Jim Une. cooks quiet, 
similar @ enjoy 
- 
or $225 to share w/one BACK BAY, M rmmt 29+ for DORCHESTER, to shr irg 
rmate. 254-7409 Leslie. spac condo, riverview, 2 trpl, 
n-smkr, $535+ 267-1953. = no cats, W/D, 
BAY. park Dr 2060561 is 
= rk view to renew 9/1. 
+W/D, ity, 
4 Call Brian 342-150 HYDE PARK, skng F to shr 
i 2BR in Vic hse, exc loc, : 
he $288+u. 2 mins to T, NO A 
ORUGS. Laura, 361-3840 
PLAIN F 30's 
shr ig hse w/garden w/2 yy nonsmk. 375+ 2/1 
others. $425/mo. Contact °F 3/1 524-5957 
Edel w 225-0200 h 242-4056. JAMAICA PLAIN 2 rete 
‘ CHARLESTOWN NavyYard needed furnished 
JAMAICA PLAIN 2F sk F 
rm wi. 
util. 889-6501, 884-3890msg 


Do all roommate referral agencies have nearly 700 people 
seeking roommates, use computers to pre-screen listings for 
you, update their files on a frequent basis, have an unlimited 

- service period, require references and back you up if you 

| and your new roommate do not getalong — 


the roommate 


New England's Largest Referral Network 


24- Hour Information: (617) 243-4275 


By Appointment 
BROOKLINE BOSTON CAMBRIDGE 
1469 Beacon Street 316 Newbury Street 52 J.F.K. Street 
Coolidge Corner Back Bay Harvard Square 


OPENING SOON IN NEW YORK CITY 
© the roommate connection 1988 
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ILLUSTRATION BY ISABEL DEMPSEY 


How to land a job 


4 


And how to leave one 


by Todd Hyten 


by Penny Janzen 


onsider the plight of the personnel manager. Every week he 

or she is flooded with letters, résumés, and calls from job 

seekers — not all of them as polite or considerate as 
circumstance might seem to dictate. Now consider your plight as a job’ 
seeker. In order to get anywhere in the working world, you've got to 
win the approval of these harried human-resource professionals. 

The key, according to personnel managers at some of Boston’s most 
desirable companies, is not (as some misguided job-search books 
might tell you) to try every trick in the book to draw attention to 
yourself, Instead, it’s to come across in your letters, your phone 
calls, and your interviews as the kind of person that other people in 
the firm might actually like to spend the next couple of years working 
beside. | 

The mistake that most often ruins a young applicant’s chances, local 
personnel managers say, is not the thoughtless error — a handwritten 
cover letter, a glaring typo — but the conceited and self-important 
attitude that so many novice job seekers display. “It’s important you 
don’t say you want to be the vice-president in five years,” says Edie 
Evans, a recruiting coordinator at John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance. “A lot of college graduates these days have that 
attitude. ... When we ask, ‘What do you want to be doing five years 
from now?’, we don’t want to hear something that says, ‘I want your 
job.’ ” Admittedly, there’s a fine line between being confident and 
being cocky, but erring on the side of honesty and humility is always 
better — especially in this reticent Yankee town — than sounding like 
a boastful brat. 

The first place to establish your identity is the cover letter. “A cover 
letter is an example of your thought process, an extension of yourself,” 
See Coming, page 2 . 


hose of us who grew up without trust funds and without 
nicknames like Buffy and Biff likely first made acquaintance 
with the working world via the summer job. Summer jobs 
typically involved hot grease, cash registers, sticky whiny kids, and 
chlorine. Often there would be a uniform. One good thing about 
summer jobs was the weekly paycheck; the other was the duration. 
From the very first day of asummer job, you and your boss knew 
which day would be your last. No guilt, no subterfuge, no sneaking off 
at lunchtime to interview at the doughnut shop up the street. When 
September rolled around you simply handed in your apron or hung 
up your whistle and hunkered down for another year of the paper 
chase. 

_ Inevitably comes the day when the job you land in summer (or 
whenever) is a job you'll stay at indefinitely; neither you nor your boss 
has the faintest idea when you'll call it quits. Despite years of 
experience in bagging groceries or flipping burgers, initiating an end 
to your employment is new ground. And, not to add undue pressure 
to an already stressful situation, it’s fairly critical that you not botch 
your departure if you're likely to be needing another paycheck in this 


hemisphere. 

Chances are you've gotten lots of good advice on writing your new 
résumé and dealing with prospective employers but no advice at all 
concerning the ground rules for extracting yourself from your current 
job. Manage the transition in a professional manner and you'll walk 
away with valuable contacts and a good reference. Screw it up and 
you can sabotage your career. 

Experienced workers generally follow five unwritten rules of 
disengagement. With the stakes so high, inexperienced job leavers 
See Going, page 3 
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says Michael J. Enwright, director 
of human resources at- WGBH. 
Ask yourself while drafting your 


letter: if I were the person receiv- 
ing this letter — a very busy 


personnel manager — would I 
look forward to. meeting its 
author? 

“A bad cover letter,” says Russ 
Johnson of Digital Equipment 
Corporation, “would be [one in 
which] someone says, ‘I’m really 
interested in engineering, and I 


-want to work for your com- 


pany.’ ” Given the lack of detail 


in a sentence like that, a person- 
nel manager might rightly as- 


’ sume the applicant is either too 


dim to explain his plans lucidly or 
too lazy to research specific job 
options and would make a very 
dull interview. 

Johnson says superfluous de- 
tail in a cover letter, “like telling 
me _ everything they did from 


their pre-college work experience 
to what intramural sports they 
played,” also makes a bad im- 
pression. The personnel manager 
might surmise that the prospec- 


tive employee is at best un- 


focused and at worst thoroughly 
self-centered. 

How do you write a good 
letter? Keep it simple. Don’t go 
over three concise paragraphs. 
Tell the reader in solid, declara- 


__ tive sentences what kind of work 


you're looking for, why he or she 
should care, and when you'll be 
in touch. (Keeping it simple does 
not mean you should come across 
as simple-minded, however; try 
to use eloquent, formal language 
while keeping your sentences 
short.) Overall, remember that 
you want the personnel manager 
to feel enthusiastic about the 
prospect of chatting in a closed 
room for half an hour with the 
stranger who wrote this letter. 
Your second chance to estab- 


_lish your character, if the person- 


nel. manager gets past the cover 
letter, is with your résumé. Local 
personnel managers say most 
applicants do a good job here, 
probably because the highly 
structured format of a résumé 
leaves little room for the errors of 
judgment inherent in cover let- 
ters. Nevertheless, there are a few 
pitfalls the novice should avoid. 

First, don’t include your height, 
weight, hair color, or any other 
physical characteristics. The pro- 
spective employer could decide 
you're a conceited twit who plans 
to get by on looks. 

Next, don’t pigeonhole your- 
self. “I think in workshops they 
tell people to put ‘job objective’ at 
the top of the résumé — I think 
that’s a bad idea,” says Tammy 
Ghanem, personnel manager at 
the Architects Collaborative in 
Cambridge. “I'll often have open- 
ings in other areas and the 
applicant will appear to be quali- 
fied, but I can’t tell if they'd be 
interested in another position 


when they’ve got that narrow 
‘job objective’ at the top.” 

Last, don’t get too cute. The 
novelty of a creative résumé or 
cover letter often falls flat. 
“We've gotten puzzles and car- 
toons,” says Edie Evans at John 
Hancock, “but they honestly just 
don’t work. We sort of laugh at 
them, but ... they rarely tell us 
anything we really want to 
know.” There is one exception; if 
you're applying for a job in 
graphic arts, almost anything 
goes. In any other field, though, 
an oddball résumé will mark you 
as a flake — a creative flake, to 
sure, but still a flake. 

If you've managed to avoid 
displaying major personality 
flaws in your cover letter and 
résumé, relax, you're two-thirds 
of the way to your goal. The last 
opportunity to make a dignified 
impression is in the interview. 

High on the list of definite 
don‘ts is smoking. Call it the new 
prejudice, or whatever, but smok- 
ing is not considered an endear- 
ing trait by most personnel man- 
agers. (Smoking without asking 
permission has always been con- 
sidered a sign of bad breeding.) If 
you're a smoker and you want to 
make a winning impression, 
don’t even think of lighting up 
until you're out of the building. 

A lot of career books rec-. 
ommend that you think of the 
interview as a game. But person- 
nel managers don’t think of it as a 
game, and you shouldn't either. 
You are there not to outwit an 
opponent in a no-holds-barred 
attempt to “win,” but rather to 
help a prospective employer get a 
sense of who you are. 

“I think nobody should go too 
far to overestimate what they’ve 


done,” says Bob Conlon, an — 


employment manager at Bank of 


_ Boston. “You know, there really 


isn’t a lot a person of 21 or 22 has 
done — but that’s okay with us. 
We're looking for other things, 

See COMING, page 4 


SALES OPPORTUNITIES 


It's New 

¢ It's Innovative ~ 
¢ It's Progressive 
It's Obviously 


Olapmingdale's 


It's nothing new for Bloomingdales to introduce the retail industry with new and innovative programs 
and we are at it again! The grandest retailer on earth is introducing a new compensation program. 


For the first time in the greater Boston area, selling specialists will have a choice of two lucrative 


plans. Either STRAIGHT COMMISSION or a salary plus commission package. The earning 
potential is unlimited and these programs are available to all sales professionals throughout the 


store. We have positions available full time or evenings and weekends. 


Please apply in person Mon-Sat. 10am-6pm 


55 BOYLSTON STREET CHESTNUT HILL, MA 965-1400 
"like no other store in the world" 


Equal Opportunity Employer 
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Continued from page 1 - 
would do well to heed them 
too. 

Don’t come clean too soon. 
Some years back, | decided my 
first job —_ public-relations 
specialist at a high-tech company 
— was not my life’s calling, and 
set out to join the Peace Corps. As 
this process can consume months 
in paperwork alone, | guiltily 

- concluded it was best not to 
inform my employer until the 
government and I had settled on 
a definite departure date. One of 
the requirements, a physical ex- 
am, could be performed free as 
long as you reported to a govern- 
ment installation, so off I went. 
My appointment was at 10 a.m. 

At 12:30, I was still waiting and 
called work to explain the delay. 

- Eager to appear truthful abeut 
my doctor’s appointment being 
the cause of my tardiness (in light 
of what I saw as my bigger 
deception), I blurted out, “I’m still 
‘here at Fort Devens, but I haven't 
seen the doctor yet.” Unaware 
my cover was blown, | arrived 
back at work to find an urgent 
message to call my father. My 
boss, a friend of the family, had 
called to warn Dad I was joining 
the Army. 

Whether motivated by a genu- 
ine desire to give the employer 
plenty of time to find a replace- 


ment or by ill-conceived guilt for. 


wanting out, many people, once 
they have made the decision to 
leave, feel an overwhelming de- 
sire to tell the boss, says Kevin 
Steele, executive vice-president 
at Winter, Wyman in Waltham. 
However, if your plans are not 
yet firm, keep them to yourself, 
he advises. Worrying about your 
replacement is your boss's job, 
not.yours, Steele says. 

Don’t be an obvious sneak. A 
few years ago, a friend of mine 


got caught in the act of sneaking 
away to interview for a new job. 
come to work dressed for’ 
the event, which was scheduled 
during her lunch hour. When the 
office clown stopped by her desk 
during the morning coffee break 
and hollered, “Nice dress, Julie. 
Got an interview?”, he was just 
joking. Unfortunately, Julie 
turned ghost white, and by the 
time noon rolled around, every- 
one in the office knew she wasn’t 
stepping out for a Big Mac. 

The problem with trying to 
keep a job search confidential, 
according to one personnel of- 
ficer at a Boston publishing com- 
pany, is that generally you can’t. 
Most-of us sit in cubicles where 
there’s no such thing as a private 
telephone conversation, and 
eventually someone’s bound tc 
catch on. “People are often sur- 
prised to. find that employers 
generally appreciate openness,” 
she says. 

Still, for a lot of us, the idea of 
sitting down for a heart-to-heart 
with the boss and actually telling 
him or her we're out looking for a 
new job is just too stressful, and 
we remain underground — often 
for good reason. Letting your 
boss in on your plans “sure can 
be a mistake,” cautions John 
Litster, corporate staffing man- 
ager at Polarsid Corporation in 
Cambridge. “It’s a natural tend- 
ency for any manager, once he 
catches wind of what you're up 
to, to say to himself, ‘Perhaps he 


could do that [job search} full - 


on” 


time. 

If you choose to stay in the 
closet, you'll have to be careful. | 
once managed to avoid Julie’s 
predicament by pulling a Clark 
Kent (I used the restroom instead 
of a phone booth, but you get the 
point) during my lunch hour. 
Doctor and dentist appointments 
are plausible, one-shot alibis for 
being away from the office. Says 
a friend, “All you have to do is 
mention the word ob/gyn and 


bosses freak. ‘Fine. Go. Take a 
week.’ ” Of course, this will work 
for only half the population. 
“Some people call in sick when 
they have an interview,” says 
Susan Curtain, an account super- 
visor at Miller Communications 


‘in Boston. “A classier thing to do 


is use a vacation day or two,” and 
try to schedule a number of 


interviews for that time. That 
way, you won't be rushing to get 
back to work and you can con- 
centrate on what you're doing, 
she explains. It’s also a lot safer to 
make up a bunch of errands than 
a litany of symptoms from which 
you then make a miraculous 
recovery. 

Give sufficient notice. Business 


etiquette, common courtesy, and 
the all-important maintenance of 
civil relations with a soon-to-be- 
former employer demand that 
anyone leaving a job give proper 
notice. What constitutes proper 
notice depends on your seniority 
in the company, notes Jane 
McHale, of Jane McHale Career 

See GOING, page 4 
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IN HARVARD SQUARE OR DOWNTOWN BOSTON. 


REGISTER NOW! 


491-0491 5 JFK Street Cambridge 
523-1880 18 Tremont Street Boston 


(Gov't Center) 


‘ 


HAVE THE KEY 
YOUR FUTURE. 


‘UNLOCK THE DOOR TO AN EXCITING SUMMER 


Beat the Summer Rush. If you have word processing or 
receptionist skills, light typing or data entry experience, we need 
you now. If you can work at least three days per week call us 
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THE ANNOTATED RESUME 


Real-life reactions to common screw-ups | 


| 


Marts “Slip” Jomeowetth MARTY THANKS 

Boston, MA #. 

ow 


using my skills and experience — preferably 
in a non-smoking environment.~ & ConcerT 


‘Education: University of Guam, degree in Marketing and Busi 
—Kdministration. Minor: art history May 
1987. My final senior thesis, “How to Sell” explored the ins and 


of the of selling, and psychology of 
outs — TO THE IN THe Suit ! 


> Convience Mart grocery store, Hills County, Michigan, 1980-1 


L Overlooked and shelving of canned and 
Shable foodstuffs for major supermarket store. Affixed price 
Feels ‘when necessary. Was nominated for employee of 


month, April, 1981. : 


‘Assistant to the School Bursar; University of Guam, last 
semester of junior year and first semester of senior year in 
college. Operated state-of-the-art, multi-line, fibre-optic 
wow . communications system. Was responsible for preparing written 
at ww? ino. correspondence and making sure that it received appropriate 
. Was trained-on Texas Istruments cal 

gw postage TR990 calculating 
machine for all manner of business-related numerical 
tabulation. . 


Telemarketing Sales Representative: Info Co., Boston, 
Massachusetts, 02114. Used prior phone 
and sales experience to market th-rel consumer 

ucts. Was recently offered the position of East Coast Sales 


NOD Wh ae , but no t there is room to at this We 


Career Objective: 1h? 


THE ANNOTATED COVER LETTER 


Don't let this happen to you ee 


Martin "Skip" Jonesworth 


P.O. Box 12345 

Boston, MA 

April 20, 1989 eee 

’ 

Let's skip the formalities You're looking for a skilled, 
: intelligent person to manage your sales team. I am that 

person. With a degree in Marketing and Business and Admin- 

istration and an art history minor from the University of 

Cuam, I am precisely the candidate you've been waiting to. 

hear from.— MY LUCKY 


My job history will no doubt speak for itself? as will my 
qualifications. My outgoing personality and self-motivation 
will not only make me a good sales manger, but will help me to 
fit right in at your company. I ama t team player, which 
is, of course, what you need.--@ 


s Assistant to the Bursf¥ at the University of Guam, I gained 


ya valuable experience in bookkeeping, communications, and 


computer operation, while supervising a full-time staff. This 
-*and other jobs helped me finance my school tuition. My current 


» position has helped me to build on those skills, and, if I 
can be frank, to develop ingo a top notch salesnan.— Gap 
Still not sold? Then let's get together to talk business. I 
yor promise it would be worth your time. Besides, what do you have 
woe, to lose? You'll probably wonder, sometime down the road, how 
ane? you ever managed without me. 


AG. I will be in touch to set up an interview. —Hw Goch oF You. - 


Marty "Skip" Jone 


Enclosure 


. 


Résumé, cover letter, and comments by Marianne McEvoy, Michael Sand, and Marcia Brodhead 


ISABEL DEMPSEY 


Coming 
Continued from page 2 


probing for character traits.” 
The two main traits that per- 


_ sonnel managers look for sound 


like something out of a scouting 
manual: preparedness and a will- 
ingness to do one’s duty (even if 
that duty might not entail the 
most glamorous work at the 
outset). 

To ace the preparedness re- 
quirement, employment manager 
Mary Kay Duffy at. Fidelity In- 
vestments advises, job applicants 
should do some-research before 
they show’ up at her door. “We 
get recent graduates who say 
they want to- be assistant 
portfolio managers,” a position 
that generally requires years of 
on-the-job learning, she says. 
“Without experience, that just 
isn’t possible.” Applicants who 
reach way over their heads ap- 
pear not only ill-informed but 
also overly self-confident. 

Preparedness also means 
readiness to discuss your own 
background with a measure of 
intelligence. Bank of Boston's 
Conlon says, “I'll often ask them 
to take me through their résumé 
verbally, and give me a synopsis. 
You'd be surprised how many 
people aren’t prepared to answer 


questions like that.” 

It’s hard to overstate the im- 
portance of showing your will- 
ingness to chip in. Personnel 
-managers look for flexibility in an 
applicant. There are few things 
they hate more than talking with 
people who think they're better 
than the job, or feel they’re above 
the drudgery of menial work. 
“We really don’t: want someone 
who isn’t going to pitch in,” says 
Ghanem, “even though it may be 
more important to go over to 
Charrette and get .something 
rather than finishing the drafting 
project they're working on.” 

The interview, of course, is 
meant for your benefit as well as 
the prospective employer's. For 
your own good, local personnel 
managers say, you should strive 
to be honest. Embellishing and 
elaborating your achievements is 
even more of a mistake at the 
interview stage than it is in your 
written correspondence. This far 
along it the process, stretching 
the truth might actually land 
you a job for which you're 
wholly unprepared. In another 
three months you might find 
yourself back in the same closed 
room With the still-harried 
personnel director, and at that 


point neither of you is bound 


to feel enthusiastic about the 
prospect of discussing your pro- 
fessional future. 0 


Going 
Continued from page 3 
Services in Brighton. 

Two weeks is appropriate for 
most lower-level positions. At the 
higher, managerial levels three 
weeks is sometimes better — 
though not always. “Once you've 
given your notice, you become a 
lame duck,” says Miller's Cur- 
tain. “Suddenly, meetings are 
called, but you're not invited. 
You'd be crazy to give more than 
two weeks.” Ashley Mohrman, 
human-resources officer at 
Shawmut National Corporation, 
suggests that anyone planning to 
leave a position consult the or- 
ganization’s own guidelines re- 
garding giving notice, generally 
spelled out in an employee hand- 
book. 

Young people at the lower 
levels are more likely than others 
to attempt the sure-fire reference- 
destroying move of taking their 


leave without notice, Mohrman 
says. “They'll see what they 
think is a better opportunity that 
they can’t pass up and say they’re 
leaving tomorrow.” For the sake 
of a week off between jobs, they 
trade what might have been 
useful references for an indelible 
black mark on their employment 
record. 

“It’s important to give your 
notice like an adult, in writing 
and in person,” says Curtain. “Be 
generous and gracious, act like a 
professional, and work through 
the time you've said you will.” 

Time your exit. The timing of 
your departure can mean the 
difference between leaving your 
job with your hard-won reputa- 
tion as a dedicated, hard-working 
employee (and maybe even earn- 
ing a going-away party) and 
leaving former co-workers curs- 
ing your memory. 

Jim, an account rep at a Boston 
public-relations firm, broke an 
important unwritten rule when 

See GOING, page 6 
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THE PART-TIME JOB 
THAT COMES WITH 


$5,040 FOR COLLEGE. 


While you're in college, a 
part-time job that offers good 
training, usually takes only one 
weekend a month plus two 
weeks Annual Training, and 
pays over $80 a weekend to 
start would be worth looking 
into. But this one offers even 
more, up to $5,040 for college 
with the Montgomery GI Bill. 

So if you could use a little 
help getting through school— 
the kind that won't interfere 
with school—stop by or call: 


Boston 426-6488 
Dorchester 288-4515 


BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


RESERVE 
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COUNSELORS ||| ||| TELLERS 
KOENIG ART EMPORIUM | | | £0ed children's camp in We Can Start You 
_ Lafayette Place Berkshires June 21 - August 21 On The Right Track 
with 1 to 2 years Retail-Art Archery, Waterfront, Sailing, Contact the Patriots Trail Counc We ave branches cae 
Supply experience. Call | | | Basketball, Softball, Gymnastics, || makes commuting to wok a snap. 
bunk counselors and unit heads. 
(617) 964-1912 (PAUL) call our Personnel Dept. 
: IBRODK LINE SAVINGS BANK‘ 
COPY ROOM OPERATOR 
Major Boston Law Firm.seeks Copy Room 
Operator. Hours M-F, 6pm - 9:30pm, Sat. 9am - its NTRY 
5pm. Duties including operating photocopiers, 
binding equipment, and telecopiers in a high the capacity and desire to learn ||| We're a : products 
volume copy center. Must be well organized required mange ||| person 
with attention to detail and quality control. 
Salary Is $8.25 per hour. If you are interested in We have Immediate openings 
this position, please call (617) 573-0405. Bpetence WE OFFER A CO 
orl and/or food sevice PACKAGE, PLEASANT WORK. 
“Hedin || (617) 782-3800 
Vacation benefits 
INTERVIEW 
| CONFIDENCE! 
an Opportunity Emptoyer 


Your skills are in demand! Greater Boston's leading companies offer outstand- 
ing salaries & plush office environments at many convenient locales including: 
Faneuil Hall, Downtown Financial District, Copley Place, Cambridge & Metro 
Boston. CALL TODAY & GET AHEAD OF YOUR 

Fortune 500 

Go with a winner!! Demonstrate your secretarial talents & organizational skills 


as asst to Sr. Executive of prominent int’ co. Outstanding salary & benefits pack- 
age offered. 


Be the talk of the town! A warm wonderful environment awaits a front desk 
representative eager to lear a variety of office skills in an enviable atmosphere. 
Lt typ & a friendly phone manner opens this door for you! ; 
High Finance 

Demonstrate your financial sawy & admin abilities while you learn to prepare 
spreadsheets as secretary to dynamic portfolio mgr. Exc salary & bonus plan 


One Pest Office 


Combridga, WA 02142 


owenty at Leas 

01003 

(617) 273-3870 (617) 423-6800 
275-0020 


Service 


Make your million $ later. First, give a year 
to enrich your life with satisfaction. Share ~ 
the wealth of your heart and mind. Mentally 
handicapped people need you now. 
Work alongside handicapped adults 
teaching vocational skills. Case - 
management responsibilities. Daytime 
hours (8:00am-4:30pm). Monday-Friday. 
Liberal vacation and benefits. Degree 
preferred. Experience might substitute for 
some college. Call Steve at (617) 
769-3298. Equal OpportunityiAffirmative 
Action Employee Employer. 


Get Rich InHuman 


CenterIne. 


HUMAN SERVICE CAREERS 


We are looking for people to work in our 
community based residences, apartments and 
vocational training program for adults with MR. 


¢ House Managers $18, 500 
* Assist. House Managers $15,500 
* Assistant Vocational Supervisor $16, 500 

* Relief Workers $7/hour 

* Medical Care Coordinator $17,000 

Enjoy excellent benifits, great working 
environment, extensive training & career 
development. Some part time 
positions also available. 
Call 776-1448 


or send resume and letter to: 
Personnel, 
Walnut St. Center, Inc. 
300 Somerville Ave. 
Somerville, MA 02143 


HUMAN SERVICES 


MH/MR 

We serve MH/MR adults in residential, day, 

_ support services throughout the North 
hore. 


We have numerous FT/PT and weekend _ 
positions available. We offer highly competitive 
salaries and excellent fringe benefits including » 
dental and eye coverage, profit sharing and » 
tuition reimbursment. Please call Ellen Trust 
for more information or send resume to: 
GLMHRA - 

11 Spring Street, Lynn, Ma 01901 


;REATER LYNN | 
ENTAL HEALTH 


RETARDATION 
ASSOCIATION, INC 


Continued from page 4 

he decided to leave. “He gave his 
notice during a crunch period for 
us,” says his ex-boss. “He wasn’t 
sensitive to our business needs — 
and then he wanted time off.” 
When his request was turned 
down, Jim got even by calling in 
sick during his last two weeks, 
alienating his boss and co-work- 


ers. 

“You destroy your credibility if 
you do something that messy,” 
warns Iris Selig of the Work 


Issues Clinic in Arlington. “As 


painful as it may be, you need to 
try to finish up whatever you're 
working on,” so others can pick 
up where you left off, she says. 
Always leave in good humor. 
As you prepare to part ways with 
your current employer, be sure to 
keep an extra-firm hold on your 
temper and your self-discipline. 
“Don't get angry and don’t get 
vindictive,” cautions Lewis Ram- 
bo, director of personnel at 
Arthur D. Little in Cambridge. All 
you'll do is leave a bad taste in 
peoples’ mouths. 
Your goal should be to leave 
your job in a way that would 
facilitate your return to that 
company should you ever want 
to do so, Rambo says. “Don’t 
make ultimatums. If you've deci- 
ded to leave, leave. Be positive, 
be upbeat. Don’t leave with a 
chip on your shoulder and your 


lip poked out.” 
Resist the urge to unburden all 


your stored-up anger, cautions 
Curtain. That one moment of 
honesty is not worth it. Re- 
member, you may be leaving this 
particular job, but your reputa- 
tion — and your co-workers — 
will follow you. 

Young people just starting out 
tend to forget the old adage 
“What goes around comes 
around,” points out Shawmut'’s 
Mohrman. Boston is a very small 
city and the world is a very small 
place. Given the number of 
mergers and acquisitions in to- 


‘day’s business environment, it’s 


not inconceivable that you'll be 
working with the same people 
again, she says. 

“I know a man who took a 
mid-level managerial position at 


- a financial company _ here in 


Boston,” says Winter, Wyman’s 


Steele. “He felt he’d. been treated 


badly at his old job, and there 
was quite a bit of resentment and 
animosity associated with his 
leaving.” Unbeknownst to him, 
however, the new company had 
also been looking for a vice- 
president of finance. When he 
walked into work that first day, 
he found himself face to face with 
his old boss. 

Unless you're off to live out 
your days harvesting sand crabs 
in Borneo, it’s a safe bet you'll be 
crossing paths with old co-work- 
ers somewhere down the line. So 


keep your bridges intact; you | 


never know when you may need 
to cross back over. im) 
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wo events that can 
wreak chronological 
havoc with your résumé 
are getting fired and quitting 
before securing another job. 
naccounted-for periods of 
employment make potentiz 
ployers suspicious, and th 
n make creditors downright 
ty. Best bet: avoid both. 
Tempers run amok are 
ponsible for many a pink 
p,as Michael, once a rising 
ar at a Boston-area bank, 
nd out, Anassistant 
manager, Michael hadlong 
since pegged his supervisor as 
| sadistic bully who enjoyed. - 
chewing out tellers for minor ~~ 
fractions, Following one 
rticularly abusive incident, 
ichael grabbed the. 
pervisor's tie, backed him up 
ainst the wall.and launched 
to his own verbal tirade. 
ithin the hour, Michael was. 


e g0, being fired leaves you with 
‘ 10 time to whip up a résumé on. 
the company word processor 
(oh come on, everybody does 
no going-away party — 2 
no references. 
_ Nevertheless, wittingly or — 
not, many people set 
remselves up for this 
‘ignominious fate either 
ae epting a job for which 
be ré not suited or by stayi 
n a position that they've 


high school, for example, she 
took a job asa receptionist for 
| group of very conservative 
lawyers, Every day for a wee 
he showed up for work in skin 
ight jeans and spiked heels. 
F er bosses concluded that 
: haps she owned nothing 
Ise and handed her a check for 
$150, which they specified was” 
to be used for some appropria 
work clothes. The next day she 
showed up in brand-new jeans 
and left 15 minutes later with 
another check — this time for 
verance. 
‘Getting fired is a traumatic 
experience and it hurts like 
hell,” says Iris Selig of the Wor 
issues Clinic in Arlington. The 
nsuing period is likely to be @ 
kind of mourning, she says. 
How quickly people recover . 
rom the shock depends largel 
how quickly they dispense 
withexcuses andangerand 
come to terms with reality. Says” 
Selig, "You need tosmooth 
tt ings out {in your own mind] 
and get to where you can say 
kay, now I'm going on tot 
ext thing.” 
Opinions do vary on whether 
“s best to leave one’s job before | 
ring another. Financial 
-onsiderations are likely to 
ake that decision for you. 
yeats back, a friend 
mine who installed computer 
software quit her job because 
: e was burned out. She figured 
she'd take a ntonth, put 
ogether a résumé, answer a 
< assified ads, and be back at 
w ork before the next rent che 
was due. She also used her fr 
time to bone up on her golf 
game. Nine months later, she 
was back living at home, still 
unemployed, and shooting in 
the low 9s. 
would never advise 
someone to quit one job befo: 
they have another,” says Tim 
iscoll, manager of staffing 
Sheraton Corporation in 
E oston. “A lot of people tend 
e overly optimistic about their ; 
skills and think they'll be 
snatched up in a moment. It 
often ends up taking longer 
‘han they thought.” 


Boston Architectural Center 


¢ Architecture + Interior Design « 


Architecture ¢A.R.E. Preparatory + 
¢ Program for Practicing Professionals « 


Summer Classes begin June 19th, 1989. Ongoing registration after May 10,1989 
Enrollment is limited. Catalogs available at the Boston Architectural Coates 
320 Newbury Street, Boston, MA 02115 or by calling (617) 536-3170. 


Continuing Education Program 


COMPUTER 
MAVEN 


Growing sales training and 
marketing firm serving 
automotive and other 
Fortune 500 companies 
seeks full time employee to: 
©Write computer simu- 
lation and ARF programs 
*Serve as internal consul- 
tant for use, maintenance, 
and configuration of 
OIF, IBMPC, 
, 1-2-3, and Ventura 


Systems. 
Assess hardware/software 
needs and implement 


2276 Washington St. 
Newton, MA 02162 


Monday-Friday 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 


or send resume to: 


We wrote the 
book on better 
part-time jobs. 


Introducing a part-time job with full-time opportunity -at 
Warren, Gorham & Lamont, one of America's leading 
publishers of professional business publications. Now hiring: 


We offer a perfect opportunity to earn excellent money in a 
professional, congenial selling our top-quality, 
reference to leaders in accounting, 
finance, law, real estate and data processing, Use your people 
skills, as you call on our blue-chip customers. 
Benefits: Part time schedule will allow you time to pursue 
your other interests: music, the arts - whatever. We 
compensate you while you train, and the pay is competitive, 
with bonuses for sales achievement. And you'll get healthcare, 
vacation and tuition benefits, too. 


Start Now! show us your top-notch phone skills by calling 


address below: 


An Equal 
Opportunity 
Employer 


Maria at (617) 423-2020 ext. 450 or writing to us at the 


WG 
EP 


210 South Stre 


é Warren, Gorham & Lamont, Inc. 


et. Boston, MA 0211) 


designed, most affordable 
collections of home accessories 
in the entire retail industry. 

We have stemware, dinner- 


year. 

We have a 24 year history of 
product irinovation and a 24 
year tradition of people 
orientation. 

We have a reputation in 
Chicago, Boston, Dallas, 
eer Los Angeles and San 


And we also have an oppor- 


tunity. For you 

row, ‘we're looking for 
section heads who eventually 
could become part of our man- 
agement and training 


So if you're 


retailing as a career, ome 
enthusiastic and hard working, 
and if you have flair and good 
taste, the Crate and Barrel is 


in you. 
We have excellent benefits 


and a well known habit of devel- 


some of the brightest 

e in our business. 

70 
must be if you've read this 


6861 ‘82 *XINSOHd NOLSOS 


GROUP UNIT LEADERS 
RED CROSS 
CAMP NEWSPAPER Fe 
| Rewarding, fun filled Inquiries 
» summer. 
and resumes to: Director, P.O. Box 429, _ 
Sharon, MA 02067 is 
617-784-3057 
| 
| 
RESTAURANTS 
WE SERVE TORTA = 
(DEEP-DISH PIZZA), CALZONE, 
PASTA AND SALADS, 
| | AND SERVED IN A : TELEPHONE SALES REPRESENTATIVES * 
CONTEMPORARY 
TMOSPHERE. 
unemployed. 
Without adoubtthisisthe ASSISTANT 
worst possible waytoleave MANAGERS 
your job. On top of a punctured ” We are seeking candidates who | z 
hard-working, and interested in ts 
career development. 
utions. 
Send resume and salary reqs. to: 
| || MDI Creative 
ANDOVER BOSTON | 
: Toremaim one of the most talked about stores . 
oston 5 nee d You : 
4 Boston, Cambridge, Chestnut Hill 
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NEW ENGLAND ENVIRONMENTAL 
CAREER FAIR '89 - May 9, 10, 11 
| HYNES CONVENTION CENTER BOSTON, MA 


Concentrated Exposure for Individuals Seeking Positions in Environmental Flelds 


Companies recruiting at the Career Fair '89 will be looking for: 
Individuals with degrees in environmental related disciplines such as: 


-Architecture -Engineering — all degrees -Law -Sanitation Technology 
-Biology - all degrees -Environmental Health -Marine Biology -Surveying and Mapping 
-Botany Fire Control and Safety -Natural Science 
-Cartography Forestry -Oceanography 
-Chemistry Geology -Park Management Urban Planning 
-Conservation and Hydrology -Public Health -Urban Studies 
Regulation Industrial Hygiene -Regional Planning -Water and Wastewater 
-Earth Science -Landscape Architecture -Renewable Resources ; 
Individuals with experience in environmental areas such as: 
-Clean-Up and Containment -Industrial Hygiene -Remediation -Emergency Response 
-Water Quality - Wastewater -Energy ControvConservation 
-Hazardous/Solid Waste -Noise Control -Wetlands/Lake Management “Urban Planning 
-Right to Know -Air quality -Abatement/Testing Services 
Career Fair '89 Special Features 

Career Assistance Center: An area that will offer information and services on career opportunities. 
Vacancy Announcements: Positions will be posted for over 100 companies throughout New England. 
Presentations: ; Massachusetts Senator William Golden 

May 9, 1989, “Legislation and Environmental issues” 

Environmental intemship Program 

May 9, 10, 11, 1989 "Job Hunting - Developing a Strategy’ 

State Office of Minority and Women Business Assistance 

May 9, 1989 “Contracting Opportunities and Certification” 

McGregor, Shea & Doliner, Attomeys at Law, PC 

May 11, 1989 "White Hat Careers in Environmental Protection” 
Prescreened Candidates: _ Qualifications of individuals matched with company requirements 
Fee of $35.00. Prescreened candidates will receive: 
* A list of the companies recruiting personnel with their qualifications at the Career Fair. 
* “Guide to Environmental Fields” The Guide features a directory of participating companies in New England listing the backgrounds preferred when 


hiring personnel ($15.00 value) 

+Special admissions to Career Fair '89 from 9:00 - 11:00 am on May 9th and 10th has been reserved for prescreened individuals to meet compesies 
recruiting at the Career Fair. The general public will be admitted at 11:00 am 

«Admission to Expo exhibits -prescreened candidates will be admitted to the Expo exhibition for no additional charge. 


For more information call: 
New England Environmental Career Fair 
(508) 222-2254 or write; 
P.O. Box 2179 Attleboro, MA 02703 


The New England Environmental Career Fair is being held in conjunction with the New England Environmental Exposition. There is no charge for those 
individuals wishing to attend the Career Fair. However, there is a charge to attend the Expo exhibitions and technical sessions. For more information on 
pre-registration or on-site registration for the Expo only call: (617) 489-2302 or 1-800-543-5259 


Art 

Professional and Continuing Education 
621 Huntington Avenue, Boston, MA 02115 
Courses and Workshops in art, crafts, 
design, media & performing arts, art history 
and art education. 
Summer Classes Begin June 12th — 

- Walk-in registration May 9th - 12th 
Call now for a brochure 
617-731-0275 | 


Massachusetts College of Artis a state supported college offering 
BFA, MFA, and MSAE program 


3 They re members of the 
me National Guard and Reserve. and 
they make up one-third of our 
nation’s defense 

Their being fully trained and 
ready could make the difference 
between our being a strong. 
secure nation or not 

If youre an employer and want 
more information. write Empioyer 
Support, PO. Brawer 9660 
Arlington, VA 22209-0660. Or calt 
1-800-336-4590. In Virginia and 


Guam, call collect 
ore 
amo 


Protect the: future while they protect yours 


FULL - TIME & PART - TIME 
MORNING, AFTERNOON & EVENING SHIFTS. 
AVAILABLE IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


e NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
e ON-THE-JOB TRAINING PROVIDED © 
e EMPLOYEE DISCOUNT 

e SUNDAY "ONLY" POSITION 

e EXCELLENT BENEFITS 

e COMPETITIVE WAGES 

e EMPLOYEE REFERRAL PROGRAM 


ACT NOW!!! 
Please apply in pengon at your local BRADLEES!!. | 


lees 


There always something new at 
Bradiees. Now it can be youl 
An Equal M/F 


+All shifts/Full or Part Time. 


‘Security Officers 


STAND 


TALL 


_ Be proud of the company you work for. 
Get the respect and money you deserve. 
Great benefits too! 


Earn up to $7.50/hour 
Advancement opportunities" 

*Medical/Life Insurance Al 
* Many Locations 


Look smart! Apply now. ~~ : 
You could have a job commitment 


_<BOSTON 738-0041 

779 Huntington Avenue 

FIRST SECURITY 
SERVICES CORP. 

— FIRST — 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


ATTENTION MOVIE BUFFS! 


Videosmith, New England's leading chain of 

video rental stores is now hiring full-time 

MANAGEMENT TRAINEES for several 
locations. Immediate openings for 
enthusiastic, and detail-oriented 

ividuals. 
Flexible schedule. 
We also have openings for a 
FULL TIME BOOK KEEPING CLERK 


EXCELLENT BENEFITS 
APPLY IN PERSON 


ae 
2 
¥ 
Pix he SOME OF YOUR 
— 
; 
; 
: 
‘ 
7 
4 | 
° 
: 
‘s Movie S 
> 
The Movie Buff’s Movie Store 
1266 Comm. Ave. 
. Brookline (Rte. 9) Natick 955 F , 


CLINICIANS 


private, non-profit serv- 
ing the mentally ill, mentally retarded/ 
emotionally disturbed or physically dis- 
abled, is looking for staff who have dedi- 
cation and experience. Currently we 
have the following openings for: 


MANAGERS - Oversee the operation 
of group home for mentally ill adults. 
Supervise staff, act as liaison between 
community and state services and over- 
see implementation of treatment plans. 
Salary $22.5K. 


COUNSELORS - Assist in ISP devel- 
opment and implementation as well as 
having case management responsibili- 


If you have ever wanted to work in a hardware store, NHD 
is the place to be. We are the fastest growing chain of retail 
hardware stores in New England. We offer excellent start- 
ing salary, a comprehensive benefit package including fully- 
paid Blue Cross/Blue Shield, 401(k) profit sharing and much, 
much more! But, most of all, one of the best management 


training programs in the retail hardware industry. 
ties. Bachelor degree and/or experience 
required. Salary $18K. Valid drivers license 


required. 


PSYCH EMERGENCY SERVICES 


CLINICIAN -MA/BA level clinicians 
needed for coordination of short-term 
intensive crisis bed services. Psychiatric 
exp. req. Salary $18-24K. 

Our scales are among the hi in 
the field-of Human Services. Excellent 
and opportunity for growth. For > 
additional information, please call per- 

sonnel at (508) 620-0024 or send your 
resume to Advocates, Inc., P.O. Box 2727, 
Framingham, MA 01701. 


ADVOCATES, | 


The successful candidates should have 2 years’ retail 
management experience (hardware experience a plus), col- 
lege degree preferred and a desire to work with a hands-on 
management team. 


For an interview, call Sonny Dunn at (617) 341-1810. 


super hardware stores 


We are an Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity Employer ~ 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


Open your eyes and see just how many subjects are covered in the new 
edition of the Consumer Information Catalog. It’s free just for the asking and 
so are nearly half of the 200 federal publications described inside. Booklets 
on subjects like financial and career planning; eating right, exercising, and 
staying healthy; housing and child care; federal benefit programs. Just 
about everything you would need to know. Write today. We'll send you the 
latest edition of the Consumer Information Catalog, which is updated and 
published quarterly. It'll be a great help, you'll see. Just write: 


=~ Consumer Information Center 
81009 


A public service of this publication and the Consumer Information Center 
of the U.S. General Services Administration. 
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THE LATEST 
TECHNOLOGY 


Nowadays it takes skills in advanced technologies to keep your career advanc- 


ing. Are you keeping up? 


Source Edp can help you gain valuable experience in advanced technology so 
you stay in the mainstream of career development — with opportunities in 


NETWORKING SOFTWARE ENGINEER - 
Computer manufacturer seeks professional to 
design and 


communications/network 
software in C and Assembly under UNIX-or 


VMS for LAN/WAN. Needs TCIP, SNA, X.25, 
150. Prefer terminal software and architectural 
level skills. Salary to $65,000. 


WINDOWS SOFTWARE ENGINEER - Start-up 
company in initial design phase of network- 
‘based information seeks 


system professionals 
with three years plus MS windows, X-windows, 
DEC Windows or other user interface 


SENIOR SOFTWARE ENGINEERS - Join a 


faces, run-time compliers, communications 
(SNA LU6.2, OSI, X.25, TCP/IP), device drivers, 
and Image processing. Experience in C, PAS- 
CAL and/or Assembler (68000,m 80x86) neces- 
sary C++, VMS, UNIX. Salary to $70,000. 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST - Move into 
Software Engineering with a small dynamic 


experi- 
ence. C, C++ experience under UNIX or 
Macintosh a plus. Salary to $65,000. 


CASE TOOL DEVELOPERS - 3+ years 


CALL THIS WEEK 
BOSTON (617) 439-6240 
BURLINGTON (617) 273-5160 
WELLESLEY (617) 237-3120 


source edp | 


Computer recruiting specialists 
Client companies assume our charges 


ARISE FUTON 


Sales/ Management 


Part time 
and full time 
We have a new store 


opening in Cambridge. | 
Excellent growth opportunity. 


Please call Eric at | 
492-8828 or 492-8834 


ARISE FUTON 


1030 Mass. Ave. | 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


Corporate Restaurant Vianagement Trainee 


STARTING SALARY OF $20,000 AND UP 


DARE To 
COMPARE 


Opportunity-for-opportunity. Benefit-for-benefit. We dare you to compare what we 
offer with anyone else in the restaurant industry. 


TOP PAYING 
SUMMER JOBS 


OPPORTUNITIES , 
* Manage a Million-Dollar Operation * Store Marketing/Community Relations 
* Ongoing Management Development ¢ Employee Hiring/Training 
¢ Career Advancement Potential * Personnel Supervision 
Budget/Accounting Responsibilities Purchasing/Inventory Control . 
BENEFITS 
* $160,000 Average Net Worth After 10 Yrs. » Stock Purchasing Plan 
* Up to 10% Yearly Increase * Tuition Reimbursemnt 
* Quicker Career Advancement ¢ 401(k) Plan 
* Medical, Dental & Life Insurance * Day Care Referral Program 
¢ Compnay-Funded Profit Sharing ¢ Company Car Program 
* 3 Weeks’ Paid Vacations/Holidays After 
Ist Year 


We are always looking for energetic, ambitious men and women for our Corporate 
Restaurant Management Training Program. We're a Fortune 100 company with 
annual sales exceeding $16 billion while our nearest competitor's are $3 billion. 


Compare us industry-wide, then call our 24-hour number at 1-800-531-7070, or 
send your resume to: Nancy Wright, 690 Canton Street, Westwood, MA. 


McDonald's 


It all starts here 
Affirmative Action Employer 


School comes to an end for yet another 
semester. Why not earn the best money you 
can while working when you want to. 
Tac/Temps Copley Square and Downtown 
Boston locations provide the widest variety 
and highest paid summer jobs in the city. We 
need: 

* WORD PROCESSORS 

* OFFICE ADMIN. 

*MED SECYS 

* DE OPERATORS 

* RECEPTIONISTS 

* CLERKS 

* TYPISTS 


Copely Square 
607 Boylston 41 Winter St. 


TAC/ 


Boston 


: 
WI 
sophisticated connectivity projects. LANs, new system developments and more. a 
* number of young aggressive companies in ia 
developing real time, multi tasking software for : 
applications in parallel processing, user inter- 
= - 
/ 
pee: team for this major vendor. They will consider . 
oa bright individuals with 2 plus years in high level 7 
ae language programming experience on DEC on de 
VAX or IBM Systems with any Data Base 
database and/or W'r-jowing software develop» (IMS, INGRES, ORACLE, INFORMIX), 
Foes ment in C. UNIX internals experience preferred. MicroSoft Window, MS-DOS or UNIX Strongly S 
pis Will consider exceptional junior level candi- _ preferred. Salary to $42,000. i 
dates. Salary to $70,000. 
: 
: 
| | 
ite 
2 
| 266-1900 423-3000 
| 
3 
} | 


Bellingham Wal 


P.T. & Full time 


We offer $7/hr. plus commision 
& bonuses, pleasant conditions, 
yee stock ownership, paid} 


Part-time flexible daytime hours, ideal 
for Mom or student. increase your jobs 
skills by learning how to use Lotus1-2-3, 
Word Star and other software programs. 


You must be a quick learner and 


energetic. Call Warren at Aetna 
Corporation 


(Cambridge Port) 491-4700. 


you read 


at Lauriat's isa 
career move 


ad Card & Gift store Clerks 
Chestnut Hill 


Part time and full time schedules are 
now available in our always changing 


benefits package includes Health and 
Dental Insurance, generous employee 
paid toe off 
Please apply now in person to store 
mhanager Lauriat's 
Chestnut Hill Mall 
Chestnut Hill, MA 


Work with the best sellers 


Believe everything 


card.and gift. store. Good pay.and |. 


_| If you're not going anywhere in your pres- 
ent position, change your direction and 
head for Cumberland Farms. As part of our 
management team, you'll be part of one of 


ties, contact your local Cumberland 
Farms Store. 


Dave Roemer 
- Strawberries Records and Tapes 
205 Fortune Bivd., Granite Park 
Milford, MA 01757 
(508) 478-2031 


now hos immediate” | || youjoinuson May th 
full and part time positions you may join us later. 
avai for oo wr fyou've been thinking about 
is having an Open May lith. 
high functioning Youre invited tojoin us and discover 
poe ese disabled what makes us different and how that 
can benefit you. This could be your 
PROGRAM opportunity to enhance or begin a 
career in the Property and Casualty or ae STAR 
DIRECT OR Life and Benefits insurance brokerage 
business. Hope to see you there. Take 
Knowledge of the annual Rt. 128to Exit 28, bear right into Cen- 
review process a tennial industrial Park and turn into 
Flexible hour nisin 
in i 
tions 
Good is, © 
tramning/; 
Call or please ‘id resume to 
; Be creative and practical 
Ca Surkes 1 8 8 9 Earn a Certificate in 
STEP Inc. | Interior Design at the ‘6 : 
124 Watertown St. Boston Architectural ! (\ \ 
~MA 02172 Center. It is a unique 
(617) 926-1113 ie three-year program which A 
cords. 
& a The Westwood Restaurant Group, one of New England's 
Ex CS ite most successful and dynamic full-service restaurant organiza- 
and fave desire ts eciveve cerear end financial 
MA ae growth, we would like to speak with you. 

NAGER & : @ GENERAL MGRS. & ASST. MGRS. 
MANAGER TRAINEES @MWORKING CHEFS CHEFS 
You' re career can go far with our exciting music are available immediately in 
stores with over 80 locations. If you have the moti- ~ Mass., Conn., and 
vation to handle responsibility and a real love for end end 
music, look into a Manager or Manager Trainee To apply, please send your resume in confidence to: 
position with us. A retall background Is helpful but Creep 
we will train. Please call or send resume to: 855 Boylston Street 


Boston, MA 02116 
Attn: Philip Morton 


An equal opporwnity employer... 


SUMMER JOBS 


MAY 


JUNE JULY AUGUST 


$500 CASH BONUS * $2000 STUDENT SCHOLORSHIP 
CASH REFERRAL BONUS 


FRIDAY PAYDAY - 


Shawmut Mortgage Company, a leader in Residential Mortgage Lend- 
ing. is currently seeking qualified candidates for the following positions 
located in our Canton, Wakefield and West Newton Offices: 


Loan Production 
Assistants 


These are excellent entry-level opportunities to enter the fast-paced field 
of Mortgage Banking. Consultants and Loan 


You should have excellent communication and customer relations skills, 
accurate typing skills, experience on a PC. be well organized and detail 
oriented. A knowledge of or experience in mortgage lending will be 


Manager. at (617) 965-7400 or send a resume to her at 1210 
Washington Street, West Newton, MA 02165. 


Shawmut 
Mortgage Company 


An Affirmative Action Employer. 
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| Anumber of opportunites are 
‘| available to those individuals 
: who are: 
* Articulate 
Persuasive 
* Enthusiastic 
= We are located 15 minutes from: oP 
Attleboro Millis 
Wrentham Medfield 
holidays. 
“positions available. | 
alll new (508) 520-0245 | 
An Employee owned comp 
since | 
Electrical & Lighting Services 
175 Brookline Street 
Cambridge, MA 02139 vg 
| | 
4 
AG 
Her’s An 
Opportunity You. e\\= <a) 
Can Take In oscs : 
- SUPERVISORS 
eTYPISTS CLERKS 
© RECEPTIONISTS © SECRETARIES 
WORD PROCESSORS ¢ DATA ENTRY OPERATORS a 
the leading convenience and petroleum ae 
product retailers in the industry and have 
the opportunity to advance in one of the In: LAW information onto our computer system, sending out requests for credit } 
fastest growing industries of the 1990's. We ‘ and employment information. ordering credit reports and property ap- ers 
. offer competitive salaries and one of the CONSULTING praisals and assisting customers. ’ 
: best benefit packages in the industry includ- : 
a‘ Health, Dental, Disability and Life Insurance 
“Inenve Progam PUBLIC RELATIONS very 
Shawmut M Company offers a competitive salary and a 
+ Profit Sharing Reti LP TOP HOURLY PAY surance, paid holidays and vacation. tuition reimbursement and a ; 
Company Car (Supervisors only) 
. For more information or an immediate 
interview, please forward resume or call: 
Cumberiand Farms, c/o Mrs. Karen Bou- ie 
i teiller, 501 Washington St., Norwood, MA Maen Tie WEEK YOU WORK 
02062, (Monday-Friday 617-769-1768). 
1-800-444-JOBS — 24 HOURS > =) 
For other full and part time opportuni- | 
>» 


ASSOCIATES INC 


TEMPORARY SERVICES 


1384 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge (Harvard Square) 
876-1876 
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STAFF 
ASSOCIATES INC 


TEMPORARY SERVICES 


| 1384 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge (Harvard Square) 


876-1876 
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i/d, micro, nr 


yrs. 
ww, 
inci 


25822885 


down-to-ea 


prkg 


F to 


fees 
"at 617-227-4108 irg, pref: nonsmkr 


shr 


“ue 


i: 


lie 


$e7symo utils 


969-073 


2s 
25 EE 
eal 


lace 


9/15, 
F's, late 
$1000 
wk min 


utilities. 


242-3114/lv. message. 


idyillic 
super 


frnshd, 
Come to 
. Leisure 
2&3 6R 


place 
Full 


Get 
the 
apt's. 
apt's. 
Family’ 


park. 
$487.5+. 304-1608." 


sk 4 for SBR 
WATERTOWN Need 2M- 


hse in Cedarweod, hrdwd 
hse, $296. avi 


incl. 
g, snny, 


Brders 


SUBLET WANTED 


MAINE COAST, modern 


town Boston and T. 
WATERTOWN, 

1BR in 3BR hse w, 

729-7349 eves, Ron. 
VACATION 
HOMES 


$625/mo. 
or WALTHAM, 
20's. Lr 
{otal 823-8167. 
1F 25+ for 
apt, nr T. $366+. 
3010 days. 
waterfront 


BROOKLINE F& cat sk resp 925-9151. 


nonsmkg person for 2BR apt 


Avail 

§/1 
= 

w 
loc 235+/mo. 
Studio, 
Clev Cir 
avi 5/1 for 
to renew. 

. T. 


$273 


738-77; 

hd. 

+ 7. 

xis, 
M 


in quiet nbr 
6/1-8/31. $400 


Joption. 3Bdrm 


$1050. Laundry. 


6/1-8/31, 7: 


6465 


nr B,C, &D. 


avail 


$540/mo. 730-562 


Sq 


drt 
277-7264. 

Irg, 
furn, prk. $500. 


line, 
i+ NO 
3BR apt. Shr w/2 


1 


BROOKLINE, sublet: 1rm 


BROOKLINE HILLS, Avi 


6/1-8/15. quiet,r 


BROOKLINE, Cool Crn 


sunny rm in 
smkr M, 
furn. 
BROOKLINE, 
hdwd firs, 
sum. opt. 

vail end of 
CAMBRIDGE, 6/1 
to shr 
5min to Prtr 
Avi 7/1-9/1. 734-4288 


2br 
Sept. 


ht/hw incl, nr T. 
renew. 


th. 


Nr T, sec, refs. 
WEST ALLSTON, mid 


EASONAL 


, 1BR avi 
from T 789-4975 


$100/wk. 


ALLSTON 3 rooms to subiet 566-0084. 


JC at 666-5299 
$850/mo. 254-8899. 


ALLSTON, 
Possible 


option 


Avail 5/1 254-7677 


to 6-31 “4 . on 
T $1 

782-6982 

ALLSTON, 

$360 

731-6195 N 


con 


Boston. 


Cod 
dish, 
Cail 


b 
ROXBURY, 2 F profs 
dog need F 
avail. 5/1. 


util 375-0244 (eve) Avail now 


Cam 


for ig, 
line. 


300/mo+ 
beautiful 


apt. M 


2 


rmmt for 4BR apt. No smk no 


pets, 


4% 


ROSLINDALE SOMERVILLE, Union SQ 3rd 


T7, 1BR INSPAC 


, 2 prot F sk 
png, S mun wank 
25+. Chris 
Lg apt 
bdrm 


BR 
, Off-st 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1 M, 1F 


bedrooms, 1 min to T, 


large house. 


ly furnished. 


welcome. Cail for 
brochure 442-2047. 


if 


JAMAICAPLAIN namkngE  LYNN/SWAMP. rm ndd for NORTH CAMBRIDGE. G SOMERVILLE, Davis area. WALTHAM, 2FekiF23+to WINCHESTER, 2M sk DORCHESTER 
10 min 2M 2F sk F for trndly, indep, sr utils. A 2BR apt for 
avi 450 call Dave mat, 1 721-2550. Cc 
-1024 yd. 2Bths, ig kit, D/D, W, immed. ‘ FOR PLACING EAST BOSTON-2 GWM sk 
JAMAICA PLAIN, bus. 583-1 3204 SEEN CLASSIFIED ADS 3rd to shr ig 3bdrm w/mod 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 4BR apt, nr w/M & F. Rent includes all WINTER HILL, F pref, terrace ‘whtarbe 
a. $295/mo 2BR apt, Ikng for SOMERVILLE, Space, wid, Jim 628-7320 Lv mag 5/1. THURSDAY AT $366/mo+ 561-1215 
Can 21-9008 expenses. ne Good lection, sion aot gatent loc. 7320 
JAMAICA PLAIN, | anytime non-smoking. 629- 2BR loft, prkg, nr T, $700/mo 
3BR condo, 1Bik T NORTH WALTHAM, cean 5300 
htyhw 522.8610 beautthd 7 room apt in Vic. BACK BAY, BAY. Beacon seat | 
5 Berklee, 
torian house. $500;mo+ or prot shr $1600, avail. O 
ind hshid. wsh/dry, EHEAD. pro- apt. No SOMERVIL 
flat, nr T, Arbor. $400 inci TH END. SOMERVILLE, F 25 
& lights. 522-6705 10 to to she spec 9 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 2 profF sk MED Steve at 617-367-5878. 
snopes, ‘pond. came to hx Priv SOMERVILLE. 38, wants 
1, sub or perm. 622-76 F 30+ for ig’ apt. 
JAMAICA $5001 628-4102 6-Opm. wanted 2 BR apt nr T p 
25+, to shr nice apt nr exact" req $280 
Harv Sq., 2 fl, have 3 ITSASTEAL 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 2 prot 1/2 $500, serving 2Bed BELMONT, summer sbit, BACK 38 
3rd F 25+, nosmk, for ig, ew. area. Stop ac 2mo. Jul & Aug. Furn BR in apt, equip kit, Irg LR, 28 
$325+ util. 628- WOBURN, Irg lux 2BR BOS unt/Longw, MEDFORD, OF 
col chad. He prot F sks pt have bth: apt. da,  May-Aug: own tm in nuge. 86, 
semi-veg. nr T furn, SOR apt in wideck view in pened, in, Boston since Basement Richard, secur, pool 6436 750-8212 mag 
by - 625—0619. TON Hunt/Longw. NEWPORT, Al. SF's sk 1 
or T, who Tutte. carefully. * was estab-  1¥2bthdupixw/off-stprkng. secur, pool 730-6212 $600+ sec dep. 
44-1522 roup, able rent GWM rmmate W/D, frpic, grdn, nr Connection willbe No smk/pets. ¥s utils. 876.5986 of Sharon. 
nten- 30 wid for lux. cntryVg- semi coop, semi veg, $300+ lished in 1982 and we BOSTON, rm avail in furn 628-3244 
ok same for non Pprof May 1st, 1F pref, to shr w/ 2 $350+utils. Wagner EAST BB TO RENT BOSTON, rm avail in furn Z access 
: smkng hsehid. No more pets w/d, other rmmts, in rnvtd church 833-0722 ater Spm : for 3BR condo (2 BR's ro 2BR apt 6/1-9/1, dw, w/w, chools. 
please. Avi. now. $375 4/4, back yare, Beacon Ail, Furn-, wid. ‘min to’ BU: incided. 
pets. clean. neat. person Line, longshot term, ahr bath ig $4e7S0/mo. 762-9572 
JAMAICA PLAIN, rm 2 + Must 1st & security required. hse, 
sk M/F to shr 38R, 28TH 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 2 F + cats! pt nr apt. Yng prof or grad stdnt Rinsen oe 
n-smkr, prof for ig , NO smkrs. a 
SOMERVILLE Nr Tufts 1F & 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 2 pay cat sk 1F 30+ for 2BR 2 
males, 30's, + cat sk 3rd M/ Prot, . $320+ utils = 
25-40 to, shy 48h now 350 8080 625-2824 6 
Davis 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 2 prot in smkr, ige BR, garden, w/d. huge tbr 
apt, no pets SOMENULLE Foner lov cating 
JAMAICA PLAIN, non- HILL, 1M/1F seek 5. Call Harv, beaut 48A, $375; Bos- SOMER/CAM, shr 45RA hse ge 
to quiet ton, nr NU, lov 5BR, $315 nr Porter sq F prefd. 
w . Ne T, avail 5/1, for large 3BR near chr Sander RE 864-8772 $300+ Avail 
needed for apt. Hew Model Wine consultant sks pot BRIGHTON CTR, Summer pkg, 10 min wik to 
smkrs OK, 628-6823. + sublet, 38R, furn, beaut, 2 Lechmere T, avail Jun-Aug. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, F 25+ Have inovated ideas 1 con 666-5965 
ROW 51 d/d, hdwd firs, 2 mins to C or im in irg hse,6/1-9/1, grt loc, 
pond. 2firs, Spths, skyits, NEEDHAM 2 30 yr old profs ROOMMATES 5-8/30. $250/me, Mor F. W/D. 
wid. did. preg. Rent sk nonamk F to she fly fur wart your ony more? SOMERVILLE. a. 
Avail immd. 52 . tae For idee Gall 288-4474 for MIF 24+ to shr 4BR, conv - 
$335+, non-smkr pref, SOMERVILLE Union Sq 
JAMAICA PLAIN, details. avail 6/1. 625-5850 8 er sublet in 2BA Avi or 
for spac mw T N END, F, nonsmk to shr LR. 
| $320/mo + nice PBR apt. w/w. partly 
JAMAICA PLAIN, GM needs _inci util. 964-6676 QUIET, SAFE Ths. $4 ; tem, 2 . Avail 5/1. . ae 
roommate fer Spacious, MIT, Hvd, =, - 
nr T in very safe NEWTON... NGHBRHD, 24+, 625-6451 in na 2BR includes hot water). 
frond Plano. rm 4 2M 1F 8k NO SMOK, 13 MIN SOMERVILLE, nt $400, 46/5970. Leave message. 4 
. 6/1. +. condo, snny, AC, 
T attractive furn rm-400 incid ROSLINDALE, 24yrs F 623-2387 | & ref req. Jana 1 
/ util. Be stable, solvent-de~ seeks clean quiet F rmmt 21 ape fu Ue dy 482-7537 eve. 
posit; cigs OK. 522-8170. to 29yrs to shr a 2Bdrm apt. p to SOUTH END, quiet, rep 
need 2 peopie for ist floorof — B44 avail immed. 2 (pref F, beaut townhouse 
household, $275+ 522- M/F to sh quiet, prof non-smkr for ig, SOMERVILLE, Ws 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Pondside new, skylit rm in 2 Fam nr 2Bdrm apt, W/D, ea are, Master 
JAMAICA Arboretum. $345+. Avail pets, no smokers, to ba drm, 3 
244- 4/1. Call Stewart or Bob, now. 666-1662 prot Harv. of a 2BR duplex for 
327-7340 um “thurs.  6/1-8/31. Fully furnished : 
fir apt, frpl, fr, NEWTON SOUTH BOSTON, Call Maden ‘conde. calor Tv, 
nonsmk $0. LAWRENCE, GWM cou- 3rd for 3BR new | sage cable, VCR, stereo, mod 
st, grtiocnrT & shops. w/2F, 7 m ple sk 1gwm to shraSrfurn firs, $300/mo 268 kitchen & bath, wash/dry, 
AMAICA PLAIN Need resp S204 . prk avi, must have ref, BOSTON- ci ae 
Stonybrook T stop,  torian m or for MU- to red iine. 
$315/mo. §24-2350 firepit SICAL INSTRUMENTS OA available 4/1 
JAMAICA PLAIN M/F, 25+,  $450mo EQUIPMENT? See Music & 956-6581 daytime 
no smk, ind, frndly to shr NEWTON BOSTON, 00. 
SOMERVILLE. 1F to ig. to shy spec condo 
+ 6/1 Ann §22 indry’ sunny, 2bdrm apt nr T wiw, w/d, off-st ae 
to bus buses, prkng, nonsmkr 4 Castile island. Call $e, 
JAMAICA PLAIN Sk hsmt for 332-7683 $398 
3BR hse, hdwd firs, back + SOUTHE 1/2 
. $375 524-1 to shr. to ig 2 apt howd ~ | a 
JAMAICA PLAIN oh firs, 181/2 bths, on Columbus Ave. ot 
shr . Avail plianced 
or $308". Both NEWTON 163 Laundry. no 
sors cigs ok. near T med. M/F 1F nonsmkr 15. $875+. C 
-8477 4BR 7! hee. Todd 536-5082. 
AMAICA PLAIN, SOUTH END: & 
roomate $217+ utis spac apt. 2F nos: 
needed 1/4 mile from Or- NEWTON needed. | rm avail . 
: 
$375 305-8656 ral In- 2 F 780 
OR? in hse frpic, yd, is, rking 4 
or pring. Aval 547-8028 or 267-6 
1. Neat. re. Non-smkr/drugs. SOMERVILLE, May 1. 
> OK, no heavy addictions. NEWTON, M/F, shr 3BR smk, cise to MIT. $350+. w/F prof nonsmk : 
Look far » dd. $450+ 666-9277 or 329-9317 fs. bay wndw. 
4 Alex:738-6904 (Mach) 964-8369. Avi 4/1 firs, @ i kit, big : prch, nr ht, 6/1, lv msg 266- : 
Lancaster, Rm with a view, NEWTONVILLE, F Holistic Red ine, $950. incid. SOUTH END, sk | 
shr hse on Pond. M/F. health practitioner sks F Micheal, 776-3771. May sunny apt cor 
50+, quigt, SOMERVILLE, 2F 1M ek fun _—trans. $360/m ti 3 
4 vai immd. for for ig 4BD to renew. 262-2 
LOWELL GWM 31 sksrmmt NEWTONVILLE, M/F rmmt  $400+. 625-5385 BYMMER = 
w/ LA, DR, sun-rm, dd, sk 1 M/F for quit apt, quiet St. Pref 31 
495, 93 & 3. $350/mo. quiet neighbhd, $650+ Cente: May-Aug 
LOWELL- prof NEWTONVILLE, M prof 
w/d. prang, Refs req, $350+ nse wid, prkg, Sodrms, for summer to 2 202-364-061 
(508)452-7623. ive. msg. 3oths. ule, 2 Must be WINGHESTER apt F ALLSTON Summer subier 7 GOOLDIGE CORNER, MF 
LOWELL, Townhs, pool. 965-7949. SOMERVILLE, 3F 2M sk 6th John 323-4944. /d,d/d, walkto or 2BRs in mod 38R w/ 2F/1M, n-smkr, MARTHA’ 
GWM 26, ske nt cin utils. condo. $475 neg, furn, isu 
Pret 2nd ont, PHOENIX PERSONALS to Kenny or ioaded, T 232- Junt-Sept 1 lay fro 
way to meet 
RENEWING oY, GUARANTEED 
ee. GUARANTEED ADS 1690, 649-8757 1S TUESDAY AT NOON! 
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SWF 30's, exotic, slender, Swr brown 
left, academioc, writer, hair, bored 
raph FOB and in search of “real” man. 
31, full- health ose who have 
in theatre, mov- enjoy sailing, skiing 
ber) seeking intelligent, Palm can be crushed. Box 
com. 1671 
tive man 28-45 who wants PERSONALS 
friendship and hopefully RESPONSES 
more. Sax 8188 ADDRESSED TO 
SWF, 32, lawyer, loves rock PHOENIX BOX 
or FOR THREE WEEKS 
MESSAGE interested in personal fessional SWF, 25, seakinge WANTED: APPEARANCE OF THE 
m growth, professional SWM, 
mood! Fred and Ginger also _—eral/Left powce seeks M, who dancing, spec- PHOENIX AD... 
bought their first shoes the 30's/40’sforcommittedreia- tator music and PERSONAL SWF, 41, blonde, at- 
“ine Bugle Boy 02140, 8126 2013 CALLERS! who payin attract- 
soon 
Medical student in SWF 25 5'7” seeks tall, tor Call hae Deon tonahip. 
Worcester: Ihave the funds. honest, attractive, pro- conversation, walks, films, many of you see enjoys music and 
Call Tom in Concord or write of means, dancing, and goodfun. picenix Personals that good. loves WFNX. 
me c/o PO Box 43, Lex- 25-34, with Zovirax 8102 we want to share the ex- intelligent M between 
ington MA 02173 for a new start. @ 0 5143 Pretty SWF, youngish 30, perience. if you are willing to + nana sdlanpeccmca 
Crystal, almost met you at Conservative, traditional, for rela- $130 
fantasy’s. | was ajerk. Didn't SWF, 40, seeks term with ,passion- Personal Caller, SWM 43 seeks old 
know whet to sey. Pease jonete relation end coring relationship. fashioned WF 
me another chance. , tall, 30+. 8007 bs classic ‘cars, 
Box Sr ipewen — COOL, “Phoenix personals; We 
Jane: telligent female, what an concept. SWF, 35, interested in meet- 
Stop fighting/ 28, seeks similar diverse This is probably safest, a SWM with good sense 
We're ment be fun-loving male. Long hair most controlled way to meet late 30's 40s TORESPOND TO 
love you. Me. and photo a plus. New mu- people. The creative ap- who jazz and APERSONAL AD 
"PAX Day-Did Hancock SiC, Sultufe, beach, summer prosches todeveloping  chibe MAIL 
pay??" Anybody take clear funk. C8088. onde at the beach. Box WITHAD: 
photo of airplane w/this COOL, spontaneous, in- TO: 
meceage on telligent, female, “high-tech”, "80's" method of 
We'd Stun Cen TEAM, 28, seeks similar diverse meeting eoston’s best SWF 37, seeks literate, PHOENIX 
426-1228 fun-loving male. Long hair B funny, cat- , tall and 
and photo a plus. New mu- slender SWM for per- CLASSIFIEDS 
i) sic, culture, beach, summer SBF, 45, ex-workaholic manent Photo. NEWBURY ST 
wry "dates? funk. 8039. seeks to expend social 05112 367 
People Network's Video non-intimate BOSTON MA 
library lets mine SWF 40, fit, at- Unimate Artistic and gentie, ex- 
hear, and meet ony traci eigen, stu- lationshige 8043 poste in 40. 02115 
you owner. Plan- share interests, SF, $2, seeks country M, attractive, seeks man who TO RESPOND TO 
fon) music (OUR. ERS), tak needs Robin Hood romp. ca loyal, intelligent 
DO YOU KNOW (oles, Paychology), walks ITHA®: 
capes). Build, caring, rele. (27-87) friend relationship Write to: P.O. Box DIAL 
SPOU home 0 2010 sharing active weekends 2238. ALL 
We can find out for you. Cail pot antrnn outdoors, personal / spiriual SWF, 28, . petite, fun FROM A TOUCH- 
SOXy, 
dynamic, Box 2250, Duxbury 02331 ive, WM. Photo. ENTS/MINUTE) 
SHE CRIED handsome man to devel SUF 33, cute, petite, in. POBox 682, Sudbury MA 
Check the Arts listings tosee meaningful relationship. teligent. Enjoys arts, music, 01776. Warm, lovely, thoughtful, 
group is playing. You cent symphony. travel. & finess. SWF, 36, seeks £6 loves friends, shares feel- 
Pokey? 2.05107 sertve & professional man serious re. (098. seeks at 
JIM DWF, 41, cut, smart, cook, for relationship. Box 5252 lationship. Enjoy hiking,  ‘ectionate man. 6120 
at the Meridian. Wil to senate. Box pany’ st song, 
share beachwalks, - 1 1169, Littleton MA erate male, 45-60, with 
music, smoker. wah ro see. Box 01490-0768 sense of fun'and adventure. 
KAREN NYC, summer romance. Box - 0 2000 
573, Medford MA 02155 (> GET = 
53 DF SEEKS EDUCATED 
PE CAL 
ADVERTISING box 131 Ac. Natured professional or Want to learn, foreign OOKING FOR AN 
ton, MA 01720 is ARTMENT, HOUSE 
TALKING DWF.50's, sweet, atvactive, NOT prionty factor. 1am pro- You can find listings for all OR CONDOMINIUM ? 
PERSONALS kind, a great dancer- That's fessional, enjoy dining: mov- of THE NEW, EXPANDED 
Som the REAL ESTATE 
449-0011 50’s-60's, for dinners, danc- 
meter and romance. gend SWF, 20, re Latin women: WAY TO FIND WHAT 
FOR INFO 449-2261 296 Wehesly St. Weston MA ong blonde ‘hair, YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 
OMEN Ge cent, honest neaithy, 
, boheme, art- SWF, 20, 4 
market, beach, music, art, into Led Zepplin, hard rock, 
N old houses, dancing, travel, honesty, long walks, who Close’ with on EN 
SPRING FEVER health, cozy times, WGBH, knows money isn't every- husband un. SEEKING 
SWF, 33, attr love? @ 0 5148 thing. Smoking no problem. = ti 2. good looking, blue WOMEN 
expressive, caring dark book- Only sincere 
ing professional pom worm romantic, phone, photo photo rat AAAAA! (I wanted mine to be 
SWM, 30-40 Fon — (South ing 22 year old pro- 
integrity, humor, sweet man. @ 0 5151 fessional, newly arrived 
for lasting relationship. San Francisco seek 
jey film, theatre, travel,  F, 24, likes, music, baseball, SWF. 21 IT'S ALONGWAY Sar. 18-25, to “30 Boston’ 
term relationship, 
, closeness. Box movies, rollercoasters, tociiea for ew TO THE TOP IF with: @ 0 §110 
Boston 02258. @ 8024 tic, unpretentious seeks Ne and ‘rae. YOU WANNA 60's peacenik, 35, human 
T similar SWM 24-30 for non-commilted ROCK & ROLL services, guitarist, poet 
TO RESPOND TO ee tel 24-30, nd” dont mind a but the BOSTON PHOENIX spiritual, very sincere, 
A PERSONAL, abusers. ee smoker we'll get along fir fine, CLASSIFIED section can wy sincere 
Female, 46kg, Please send letter, 
spontaneous, active, possible, a picture. 2008 ‘rus qui tionship. #8115 
rehearsal space, or ma college student 
FOLLOWS: unpretentious. mate, SWE you can find it seek 
Nonsmokers only. 0 1 Pruttve SM with dark cynical Music and The Arts section woman of any age (16+) for 
BOX ---- Fun-loving, attractive, in- mind. #05137 of classifieds. friendship/relationship. O 
PHOENIX CLASSIFIED DWF, 43, fun-loving, attract. 
active SWM ive, quasi-radical academic SWM, professional, 
367 NEWBURY ST. adventure! Music, mov- — seeking gentle, in- warm, and. aftec- 
BOSTON, MA 02115 ies, and more! 1001 SWE, 26, very tofigent man inter ne tionate, 
Sw. 36. with long legs seeks rug- back . to: P.O warm woman, 25-35, with 
in for gediy good-looking, Box 421, Newport Ri similar attitudes and at 
? street- OWF, 59, smoker, attractive. walk: fishing lead- 
= CAN CALL smart, strong, travel, ing to long-term relationship 
Would like to meet man who FROM AREA cou woulaer’ answer an _—friendship/relationship. PO Box 346 105 Charles St 
5132 AND 508. 513% yo 
DWF, joytul, loving, indepen- musician, - 
Aro you WE EXPECT TO SWF DS olibeat brownish. dent, fit. intelligent, attract- feminist, spiritually 
ful athletic (cycl- HAVE ACCESS blue bureaucrat, seeks wild- ive, seeking a secure happy, . warm, still crazy after 
Do FROM 603, 413 AND haired literate young gent to emotionally available, these yous. last- 
Do you love 1581 Waltham, MA,02154 
ond want Jane Seymour Look-alike! field «STATUS, PRIDE, concem. 
po te gar- Classic, sophisticated, strik- rests include music, culture, talent, intellect, has ever-after, 
dens females seeks handsome. 5 It's , attractive 
re smart, successful, iniguing man in criminai been all work noplayfor what tall, creative, magic 
fit, sexy, _ justice field. @ 0 8124 too long! Seeks psy- of the kiss. 2019 
preferably in same 23-32. | 
ASIAN LADIES Box 491, ‘College, ‘affectionate — ky, Pasolini, Haake 
ractbonel values Wart cor and tind Wee (ror: 
resp LET'S DANCE! Swing, Latin, 51 driver), seek’ 
marriage. All s. De- ballroom partner (bearded?) SWM, 
75088 fast, Arthur Moray w/strong old architecture. seeks sensuous loyal 
novice SWF, 5'2".@P 08114 Sense of sell: into Write to: Box 28192, , 22+, 
© Lily Tomlin think-alike, 30+, chology. growth, Providence, Ri 02908 
ing the company Of SJM interested in M29+ personal (medite- SWF 20, student, 
po for decaf coffee break, ang visualization). likes music, ARE YOU OUT 
unific writing, welks, biking, literature, Russian, New 
dinner for two and alittiero- the country (lascinated Dy seeks: SWM,_ 21-26 THERE? 
mance. If this is for you call post cardto 1010 nature), music (clas sincere, honest, sensitive. | Very wealthy good-looking 
@ 8159 new age, folk), mew @X- write BO Box 1791 Norton, businessman seeking 
handsome, fit, warm, motivated, attractive SM SWF, 26, 5 10, 190 bs, tween 186-29 who wants to 
enjoy romantic, adventurous 32 similar ilk for bright, attractive, non- share in and be treated to all 
theawe and music are a few 08123 tah radical and un- Needham MA 02194 
| enjoy most. @ O Mel Git had his ci conventional hates bar 
Ho SF, 20's requires long 30's, exotic, slender, 
haired, liberal, rock ‘n roller. . academic, writer, rower Athietic SWM, 29, 6’, 200ibs, 
Attractive, tal, SWF, 31 - Seeks tall 708, searching for love and. that 
seeks SM, comfortable with tor 1196, special someone, age unim- 
How about some cottee and cambridge 02142 portant. 8179 


©PLACING © 


a Phoenix PERSONAL CALL Ad: 
PERSONAL CALL is a free service for Phoenix 
personal advertisers! When you place your 
Phoenix personal ad, you'll be given (or mailed) 
your four digit box number and your own six digit 
private security code number. You can then call 
617-742-3733 (742-FREE) to record your 30 
second greeting message. You don't have to 
repeat your printed ad. Instead, be creative! We 
suggest that you leave your first name and ask 
the people responding to leave their telephone 
numbers and best times for you to call. (Do not 
leave your last name, telephone number or 
address.) 


When you call 742-3733 and enter your Phoenix 
box number and your private security code 
number, the system will immediately tell you how 
many new responses you have. And, if you 


‘haven't yet recorded your greeting message, the 


system will remind you. From there, just follow 
the easy prompts. You'll press 1 to record your 
greeting message or press 2 to hear your 


responses. 


When you record your greeting, you'll be able to 
review your message and make changes. It will 
then take about a day to go on-line. Meanwhile, 
you'll still be able to receive responses. 


Once you've recorded your greeting message, 
you can call 742-3733 as often as you like, 24 
hours a day, to listen to your responses, for as 
long as your Phoenix personal ad runs in the 


paper. 
How to use PERSONAL CALL to immediately 


©RESPOND © | 


to a Phoenix personal ad 


When you read a Phoenix personal ad that has a 
small telephone symbol next to the box number, 
you'll know it's a PERSONAL CALL ad. Instead of 
having to sit down and write a letter, you can 
immediately respond to that ad by calling 1-900- 
456-CALL. (1-900-456-2255). 


When the system answers, follow the easy 
instructions and enter the box number of the ad 
that interests you. You'll then hear that person's 
30 second voice greeting. If you'd like to meet, 
you can then leave your own private one minute 
response! Or, you can enter another box number. 
(If the advertiser's voice greeting is not yet on 
line, you can still leave your response.) 


Using PERSONAL CALL to answer Phoenix 
personal ads is fast and fun. Unlike other 
telephone services, with PERSONAL CALL you 
don't have to listen to one ad after another until 
you find someone you'd like to meet. Instead, you 
can kick up your feet and browse through the 
Phoenix personal section circling the ads that 
interest you. Then, at your convenience, call 1- 
900-456-2255 to meet that special person! 


The cost for using PERSONAL CALL to respond 
to Phoenix personal ads is only 99 cents per 
minute and will appear on your monthly 
telephone bill under "BOSPHOENIX."” 


For more information about 
PERSONAL CALL, 
call our 24-hour 
FREE information line at 
617-527-7351. 
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WHEN YOU PLACE YOUR PHOENIX PERSONAL AD, YOUR FIRST 15 WORDS ARE FREE AND YOU 
GET TO RECORD YOUR VOICE GREETING AND PICK UP YOUR MESSAGES FREE — IMAGINE, 
YOUR VERY OWN 24 HOUR ANSWERING SERVICE! FOR MORE DETAILS SEE THE OPPOSITE PAGE 
FOR DIRECTIONS ON HOW TO USE PERSONAL CALL AND USE THE FORM BELOW TO PLACE 


YOURAD... 


THIS FORM TO PLACE YOUR! 
‘FREE Personal Ad‘*with FREE Personal Call 


{PRINT CLEARLY: (*First 15 Words Are FREE) 


pheett 
wRerson 


GUIDELINES 

Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous 
relationship may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations 
are permitted only to indicate gender preference, race, 
and religion. The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads 
should contain a self-deseription, age range, lifestyle, 
and avocations. Ads_ containing explicit 
sexual/anatomical language will not be accepted. The 
Boston Phoenix reserves the right to edit or reject any 
advertisement. Classified ads may be submitted for 
publication only by persons 18 years of age or older. 
Also, no ads will be published seeking persons under 


Ij that age. 
i 
] 
I 
I 
] 
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The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the 
content or reply to any personal advertisement. The 
advertiser assumes complete liability for the content of 
and all replies to any advertisement or recorded 
message and for any claims made against The Boston 
Phoenix as a result thereof. The advertiser agrees to 
indemnify and hold The Boston Phoenix and its 
employees harmless from all costs, expenses 
(including reasonable attorney fees), liabilities and 
damages resulting from or caused by the publication or 
recording placed by the advertiser or any reply to any 
such advertisement. By using PERSONAL CALL, the 
advertiser agrees not to leave his/her telephone 


Call] FREE! CATEGORY number, last name, or address in his/her voice 
“FIRST 15 WORDS FREE!) Please check appropriate box for category placement: gpeeting message. 
If you wish, you can select from one of the C) WOMAN SEEKING MAN () MAN SEEKING WOMAN j] ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in 
following OPTIONS: MAN SEEKING MAN WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN Jj as long as the is in 
Additional words at $1.25 EA $ effect. promotion may be cancelled at 
$ any time without notice. 
1 9 PT. HEADLINE AT $10.00 ; THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT ACCEPT 4 
t YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT. THE DEADLINE FOR PLACING YOUR 
MAILBOX ($3) $ PERSONAL AD IS 6:00 PM ON THE 
j MAILOUT ($5) $ — ; WEDNESDAY PRIOR TO DATE 
SUB TOTAL. $ 
! PHONE 1 PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
j Multiply by number of weeks ad runs x i 367 Newt ‘ 
(Two week minimum) TOT. ADDRESS Boston, MA 02115 
i i OR CALL 267-1234 
j TO order using (] MASTERCARD CIVISA CIAMEX, cIry STATE ZIP | OFFICE HOURS: 
I RGR : O check here if you will let us read ya Personal ad and pla Tuesday pte 
you us your y your ‘< 
cere ; Voice Greeting on the radio. (No names will be used, only box 1 Wednesday 8:30 - 6 pm 
EXP DATE numbers.) Thursday 8:30 - 5 pm 
i SIGNATURE i Friday 8:30 - 5 pm 
SIGNATURE 


$ > 
° 
‘ 
- 
‘ 
a 
- 
| 
DISCLAIMER 
OPTIONAL HEADLINES | 
- 
; 
- 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, APRIL 28, 1989 


i 


educated 
Vicomte, 25, seeks passion- is generous, , sensu- 
ate, cultured, older Mar- attractive 
. PO Box 8283, Boston, — 
BIRCH ACRES European SWM, 30's, slim, 
woman to share saturnalian friend who 
adventures. PO Box 1707 films fun and Riendship. 
Lawrence Ma. 01842 8046 
Ex-Army infantry look- 
for ‘woman looking tor 
student seeks . 18+ for for Fire’ " 
dating/relationship. Write: PO Box 
Photo description ets NH 03079 
Expatriote, bachelor, scien- 
or 8019 careless, 43, seeks in- 
attractive, 21+. Box 
dati ful of expression mostly 
ating/relationship. 
Photo /descri tion gets happy have been ac- 
same. Try it! , PO of attractive 
2214, Abington, MA 02351 beh 
or 0 8739 of center, = 
Black Male 25,5°9", 150ibe, Gunny right 
romance, Box write! 5104 
4 FEMALE BLACKBELT 


the 

h, ca cle 

. walks at movies, 

music, sunsets, the out- 
doors. 8021 


aftectiona 
man. interested in art, 


architecture 

Seeks SWF 30-40, in- 
and affec- 

tionate. 0 1 


T HUNK 
, 33, 5°10", brawny, af- 
fectionate & passionate, 
tough/tender, ambitious, 
oes — 
outrageous eautifu 


musician- 
tist-SWM, 28, 
deep, 


Boston, 02130 @ 8008 


811 
professional, 
SWM, 25, 5°11", 165, seek- 
romance with 
, attractive 
20's. & 8030 
, professional SWM, 


movies, travel. ‘Seeking 
SWF, 20's, affectionate, 


age build. Friendship 
romance. @ 


outgoing, 
fessional, 
: 29, into dancing, 


dining out, music, 
movies, VCR, travel, 
2 SWF's with similar 
friendship/ relationship. 
Photos would be great! # 0 


Curious George seeks 


re 
siliant, available, mar- 
riagable; “ready”! @® 5154 


! 
> 


tractive Italian, easy 


i 
if 


some 42 
Sooke pretty 806” 
looking male 


Handsome, athletic, adven- 
turous, se- 
cure, and versatile 
investment professional 
SWM 31 


If you, haven't read the 


*ttractive, 
ver interested 


Personals lately, you're in for a surprise — 
be nding nal ads 

respo to perso and more personal! 
touch-tone phone, you can 


an exciting and revolutionary feature that will make 


than ever — 


effective 
respond to Phoenix Personals hone, instantly, for only 99¢ a minute! 


Call 617-527-7351 


and Wendy will spell out all the details. 


Its a FREE local call, so what bave you got to lose? 
Then take a look at the Phoenix Personals this week — 
you may end up liking what you bear! 


ined bye 
Vivaldi, Monet, Chaplin, 
man, Kundera. Enjoy 
squash, running, biking, 
museums, 


, art, science, litera- 
ture. The world is a 
ground, a classroom, a 


Hello middle aged man look- SJM, 37, 5°11", 180ibs, SWM, 28, 150ibs, at- SWM, 42, with exceptional 
ing for git for serious rele- ROBINSON? ._ intellect tractive, physically fit, sin- education, kind, consider- 
tionship, who likes to dine = tive SWF 40-50 for fun _fessional, ' = ae cere. Enjoys hiking, skiing, ate, affectionate seeks SWF 
out, travel, etc. 8073 send sual. Seeking ng, sang. movies, 
smoker for travel, attractive, more...seeks mittment. Box 5092 
photo and phone. () 8137 marrage. Can you handle 1035, Aliston Ma 02134 honest, SWM 52, 185, busi- 
happy ouigoing SWF, 21-31, MICE SITUATION 05114 SJM, early 30's, cute, Pretty ness owner, good looks, 
tor SBM Bodybuilder, 28, 59 end going. interests as me 5150 WF. 40ish, for adult 
165, seeks a lady who en. but diversion. 5106 
51 in shape similar SWM 28, slender 5'11", 
an attractive, in- a1 adventurous, fun & sincere. architect, WASP with 
Honest (Jewishly —_telligent, un loved. Boston Prot, social resi. own business, mid-30's 
ative. Likes water, night, enjoy alot of pampering and, SM. 32, prof, down to earth, 28, for sincere long term, com 
sounds to meet ocean sensitive, caring, romantic Non smoker/ / drug- mitted Located 
#o woman who would never in a » tennis or fine dining would like to date black or ger , sarcastic, in the country with own 
million years considering 20 theatre. This very suc- Asian women, 25-40. PO Saunt avd Meine iss house. Summers on the 
answering thie ad. This time, dlue- Box 1267, Waltham MA lazy, distracted, “non- lake, saling, winters skiing 
1@ET however, | hope that you will specie’ lady 35. 02256 materialistic and pro- and in the Carib- 
crushes on women,  esthisis all honestand: and ittiment SM effec. fessional. bean. Send to PO BOX 
SWM, professional, suc- *incere. SP PO Box 149 Newburyport, tionate, sensual, open Kind. virile andeage: fornew Fiskdale, MA. 01518. 
musical an Asian wis MD, writer, on 
S10", ‘sam, hendeome-h. for sports, nealth-minded For SEARCHING woman. 100k litte like Jef? 
seeking good-4ooking, dure fr fine things 6164 Bon 0168" fashioned SWF Exstern 
natured, stuffy, music, theater, ‘opean ancestry, 
directed women, 23-35. restaurants. I'm ou SF 22.28, tue curvy. Lets’ get 
A 36 | day You should be inyour30'sor 1236 Brookline Ma 02148 and 
trips, jong walks, 9009 roots: athletic (biker, skier, figure, sensual, intersted in South” Shore, SWM, 27, 160, 
down to earth. @ 8091 hiker), the world and around Blue/Brown seeks caring, 5'6", handsome, seeks 
160, brown hair, 40 years you. Send photo. Box 2005. petite gir for very serious by tractive, inteligent, slim 
‘ well educated, travelled Scarchina lov relationship. 0) single pean, camping 
The band ot drug. 24 seeks similar SWF. Box Shore SWM, 6’, fences around music, movies, travel. 
5183 lege gored. sense of humor, walking, to: P.O. Box 103, tionship or 
cute tan to coh Om : music, outdoors, laughs. Python), the arts, helping spiritual. woman. Age. SWM professional, 27, 
Box 334 Kenmore Station, Wanna share some fun this people. similar 5'10", seeks slender, attract- 
Boston MA 02215 summer? @ 8018 woman in her 20's. 0 1017 O 1018. YOU CAN CALL ive woman, aa 
1-900-456-2255 enjoy 
FROM AREA Ww dancing, 
id WFNX. 
‘ é AND Tall appreciative 
THE PHONE CALL THAT COULD | So 
HAVE ACCESS 
FROM 603,413 AND 08.081, Lynn, MA 01908 
401 SHORTLY 
Tall, 
CHANGE YOUR LIFE IS HERE 
831, Boston, 02103 : 
SWM, 31, 5°10", good look- 8162 
_and sub- ; ing, intelligent, very nice, Tall, Dark & fore- 


> 


musical, 

healthy WM, , seeks 

bridge 02238. SP 8045 


KITCHEN MAN 
Envisions literate left 
feminist 35+, for whom 

aware- 


openess, 
answer answered. Box 
Newton, Ma 02159 


LOOKING FOR 
THAT SPECIAL 
SOMEBODY 


Jewish 26 yr old en- 
ks a woman 


seeks cute, a 
woman 


DWM 45, lonely, seeks 


mature female 7 
PO Box 263, 310 Franklin St - 
Boston, 02100 


DWM, educated, affec- 
tionate, isiand/beach' 


who is on own level 

Seer than I'm 

‘11, 190 ibs. muscular and 

good | love 
avel 


Goodlooking 
34, 5’8”, slim, 3 sincere; 
interests include hiking, 


and short 
Handsome, professional honest sincere 
mate seeks a bright female Must be rae Ka 
(fortyish plus). A quality ro- model type brains. 
mance can only out of Must send photo with letter. 
a quality Box 94, ©2021. 
Newton, MA 021 M. 61. looking for 
ful, outgoing but people. Box S179, 
37, 6, 160ibs seeks Quincy, . 8166 
SF for travel, film, 
MALE ‘ARK 
40, goodiooking, writer 
jandsome you man 
seeks women PO Box 380, Newton High 
partner in crime. @ 8014 lands, 02161 
Hartford SWM, tall, hand- Man of many seeks 
some, 4 lady 18-31: movies, 
ibs, sincere, . Box 137 3 
sensitive, seeks model J Franklin, Boston 02110 
marriage. Photo/phone. 
, who 
BROKEN- out, travel etc. @ 8016 
HEARTED = 
pe atractve Wr as- 
relationship, seeks new dates, 
. First this, diversions, 
please write. @ J of your cnoosing 808? 


Wanted for 
OWM, 48, slim, 
romantic, 


table, outrageously q welcome. 
Engineer who thes 361 Wilmington, MA 01877 
beaches, camping. get musician, success- 
nows ‘mildly 
howto spolladeservinglady seeks educated, 
35-55. No smokers need not ame Goal: ro- 
No women. ro- 
atnieti Box looking, lady 26-38 
02766. or Sagittarius lac 
for Wetime of adventure = 
y 
are she who in 
Supportive, ro- 
ALITY come, “with 
35 yo smlar BF, 36+, having 
with , an adven- = sense of variety 
turous streak, & en- of in/outdoor interests. We 
tioned and intellectually 
SWM. 


ing Shall we 
hk . Shall we 
0315 

looking 


8134 Boston MA 02114. 
Responsible, attractive, 
well-built WM 39, 


seeks responsible, 
WF 36+ for spontaneous 
times 


. 


REWARD FOR THE 
FEMALE encounter of 


usinessman, mid-30's, 
5'7", good build, blue bive 


taneous, romantic, very im- 
presable. Seeks one-on- 


a ite jewish 
a jewish O.K., 
financially secure, loves 
fancy cars, fine j & 
furs. If not, tell a . An- 
dover/Boston. 3158 
SBM, 27, 5'10’, sensitive, at- 
tractive, professional 

, SWF, 25+ for 
traditional romantic 
tionship. @ © 3131 


if 


i! 


i 


him for 
5/17/89 at Sommerville 
$f we" 

10 “ 


SWM, 34, attractive, 
seeks sweet, intelli 


SWM, 23, 6'1", 200ibs, at- 


WM, 24, attractive, 


8 
ag 
38 


FE 


353 


3 


8 
3 


- YOUR REPLY TO: 


TO RESPOND TO 
A PERSONAL AD 
ITH AD: MAIL 


BOX---- 
PHOENIX 
LASSIFIEDS 
367 NEWBURY ST 
BOSTON MA 
02115 


TO RESPOND TO 
A PERSONAL AD 
ITH A @ : DIAL 


TONE PHONE (99 
ENTS/MINUTE) - 


TIVE 
sician, college’ student, 
seeks sincere female 


2 


3 


goodiooking, warm, ful, 
one music (rock tok, 4 
, Theatre, off-beat 
ee films, nature, Holistic health, 
te optimism. Seeks sensitive, 
open-minded companion, 
Children OK h . PO 
term relationship. O 
Emotionally well connected, 
; Attractive SJM, interested in layful, outdoorsy, in- 
attractive father, seeks in- 
with similar interests. 4 woman who is trim, 
Stable seeks SWM, 33, in- 
petite SWF with elnmigs reasonably good- 
qualities. @ 0 8040 . athletic, sense of 
Autumn/Spring?_Hand- ? Hand- humor, straight shooter. 
; 
ANTE! end remember, a fy im the 
Black or white female. I'ma —_Athietic, 31 palm can be crushed. Box 
has deep love and adora- 
tion for your unique balan- a SF, 25, who loves the 
‘cerely together lucked tist, 
Blacksmith 40,62", 160lbe,  Preciated 1011. a ing ; 
blue eyes, dark blond halr.A FEMALE BODYBUILDER . Box 8082 share my windtalll you're Send d Angio-Norwegian 
love and adoration for your ‘ handsome fon and some tes at Write: PO 
unique balance & beauty. Box 746, Salem, NH 03079 
=> to share SWM 31 Anglo Norwegian Tall, urbane SWM seeks 
SwF, 50. seeks looney for SWF for eventual marriage. 
woman wholke me at Looks, unimporant, ust 
74g Salem Mi S155 
Now, by using a communication, walks. darde looking long- 
ine. attectionate & passion- non | personal ad by Boston Ma 02142. 8072" Spas 
recording your own personal greeting absolutely FREE! And responding to WhO enjos beautiful 
RRIBE SWM 32,59" professional, tha host Sings 
con CA AN 8025 can life has to offer. Let's put it . ‘ 
seeks female; all cultures for you sre too. PO 
4. dining, ham Heights, MA. : 
ges SWM seeks a compatibly sician and writer seeks to 
ae zany SWF for some serious share friendship @® 0 8104 = 
. Please send 2009. tired of smokey bars, tired of 
7 cerebral romant, caring. honest, 32, handsome, ‘unken dates, tired of 
telligent, fun- athletic. intelligent, kind, protection, tired of car 
loving SWF 24-34 | am seeks SF for dates, possible coe. Lore yh 
warm, carin fun-lovin relationship, aay ants pal and 
en prise. Box 5218. under, 
Intelligent DWM 5'9" 34 S.BLK companion to share parts of 
needs compassionate beaut- wih average SWM 33 seeks female to your life on mutually ex- 
ae iful younger woman for com- ian, handsome, seeks SBF, looks and build seeks clusive basis. | am middie ie 
= curious gette (F, 20's _oe Lincoin, attractive, trim, 20-35, for female, nice legs, loves high aged, 50's, fun, well- 4 
5 ¢ : to explore his newly n 773 heels, clean and safe. Box dressed, not fat, 5'9", well- & 
ya Cute JM, 41, attractive, fit, working in Post Office nv} MIT computer scien- 499, 89 Mass non heaton 2 
warm, loving, sensitive, am- Square seeks slender, black Attractive, inteligent (MBA) tist look- 02115. Picture helpful. 
female for lunch dates. SWM, 26, who runs own alike seeks SWF for serious 
. 8027 business and has no time or tooling. @P 8050 companion, enjoys be e 
desire to do bar scene any- writing 
= Handsome, athletic, blond, more sks SWF 25-35 who Super Scorpio seeks sim Watercolors. songwritiig 3 
SWM seeks attractive, keeps fit, likes movies, smoking sultress, 25-35, talk 3100 4 
energetic female for taughing, baseball and onder tor (ever, 
funjrelationship PO Box honest and who sks a good 8075 SWM 34, cuddiey, bearded, 4 
1146 Leominster, MA 01453 mani to bring spring in with. romantic, intimate, shares 
SWM. 22. mu- | abundance, ease, 
Jewish male, 32, Coll grad, seeks sincere female tor Blecure, fun. Lars, dance 
dinners, etc. SWM, 36, caring sensitive, 
22, serious student, intelligent’ seeks SWF with 
search of hie. foxy temale natural same Box 3012, 
i . She's energetic similar North Woburn : 
Tikes to seek ourand ship, mayoe more. WP 8165 
find new experiences, and is —— SWM, 36, professional 4 
as comfortable In her high Every tractive, seeks: friendly, Swr Enjoy. 
DAN QUAYLE’S McCormack 0210 Please, no travel. 1005 
FAMOUS SAYINGS | . Hail types. @ 8187 SWM, 37, 5'7", seeks attract- 1-900-456-C ALL ‘ 
Hedoniet mae, 20. Handsome DWM artist, 37, FROM A TOUCH- 
5'8", 150ibs, black hair, passionate, youthful, mono- walks, oceans, good 
a seeks that elusive voluptu- optimist seeks biue- enthusiastic, educated, gro. dining out and travel. 
ous female lover friend for ean muse, soulmate, values affectionate, adven- = > 494; 
rocking and rolling. O Box 751 Norton turous, unusual, kind, un 
8113 atraid SF, 18+, for mono- SWM 385'8" activein hiking —— — 
gamy. © 1009. camping and outdoor. 
Dark, handsome, sexy, Handsome, medical student 150ibe, brown hair, ony want seeks D-SE 21-35 
3 mantic SWM, 26, loves danc- / monoroychiet 27. seeks very hazel — seeks SWF, , 25,1 only want a trips to National Forests 
ing. attractive SF 18-2 18-23, slim build, warm this summer write Occupant 
8066, terested in dating. Send or these values: com- 4618, Westboro, MA 01581. 
: assion, pr sive underete con 
DWM, 37, professional, 5°9”, politics, deep friendship. and SWM, 26, S11, blonde, classical musician,  siderate, honest SWAA earty 
160, enjoys islands, travel, open mind, communication, —— handsome, fit, struggling artist type likes 40's, successful 
: communication, romance; confident * concerts, harbor cruises, but seeks 
seeks attractive, compatible ~£8, who loves ice cream. = waiking, museums, very understanding, ‘sweet, 
Metrowest D/SWF. 1016 Photo 6044 Tanglewood, Chinese food. sensual younger F, 
DWM, 41, seeks WF for 874 20-31, for mutually 
friendship and rela- SWM, 26, likes: politics, fun commitment, Non- 
tionship. MP 008812 movies, baseball on natural ing executive looking tor sin. Preterred. 
: care woman, 30-40, to share Very very openminded you 
the changing seasons, leave know whet | mean Wi 
dati “4 & what- ‘Message for doug. 8068 —5'8", 140ibs Call. SP 8006 
? ever. . Fepublicans SWM, 40, ambitious, attract- Very at heart SWM 
— = please. ive, physician, with warmth | 
drea sful a wry 
~ compatible female, non- we . enjoy 
smoker. 28-37, s/w suburbs. eye ain 
DWM seeks — - sought. I'm not 
Sonate woman. OO Bon 47 SE chuckles. #0 
Rleadvite Ma 02137. Photo it BOX 3312. 
poss. 8099 5 
EASY-GOING athletic, attractive, out- meet an attractive, 
ee not Inportent) for tong term 
A. Phone 0 
ing. films, Beethoven, rock, relationship. Humor, 
@ hess . handsome, verbal, artistic. Photo would be nice. Write 
ex humorous seeks Newton Center, 
22°38 8095 marriage. Box 5255 


tal lasting rela- 
tionship. @ 0 8012 
WM 25, 


healthy, ysical, ha 
great 


bridge, 02238 @® 0 8101 
250ibs, 6', seeks 
“tittle 


Bodybuilder/Pro wrestier 
wanted by “straight” GWM, 


Dance 
ner, Running Partner, 


Boodiooking professional, 
GWM 26 5’'8" 135, seeks 
PO Box 


, Dinner Part- 
ner 


urban 
8107 


First in some man's life. 

David, 39; handsome, 

Boston 02114. 

Gay male body-builder 


nfieid, MA 01940 @ 801 


ir 


i 


music, , beaches 


. POB 667 Boston 
02199. 8047 
28, professional, 


, into health, sports. 
College-educated pro- 


| 


10", 155ib 
looking, honest, 
educated professional, 
sports, politics, 
politics, 
, seeks similar but 


tien 
100 


friend- 
Live/travel 
Springfield. Orientals, 


S, 
others- PO Box 3278, 
Springfield, MA 01101 


WM, 24: Adven- 
turous...goodliooking 
sculine 


Portsmouth, NH 03801 


WM 24, adventurous, 
ing, masculine, 


fii 


g 


inf 


Your response to PERSONAL CALL 


has been extraordinary. 
So many of you: are 


using our new, exciting feature in the 


PHOENIX PERSONALS 


as a PE 


that we want to share the experience! 
If you are willing to tell us your success story 


contact Chris at 267-1234. 


We'd love your feedback! 


| 


WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


clean 
Bw. 8161 
GJM, age 32, lover of 60's 
music, slightly 
inexperienced, just “ moustache seeks 
out” seeking same. 61 for — 
GM 30 5'7” 170 youthful 
ine athletic. GWM, 40, intelligent, 
similar for off road 
. nw. Box 31 seeks a lifter 25+ for 
JP MA 021 life partner. HP 8157 
GWM 36 5’9". GWM 45 slender pro- 
fessional idioosyncratic 
honest 


ist 


iF 


seeks fun with 

18+ male. Good 
hygiene, no bare, ot Box 
193 Harwichport MA 02646. 


seeks 

affectionate man for ~— 

02139 @ 8106 

GWM, 48, 150ibs, 

health 

younger 18+) GM for safe 

un & friendship near 
Corer. P.O 


.O. box 
MA 02146 


Ba 


GwM, 

0, br/br, 6’, 170, 
anachronistic/escapist 
seeks friend in- 


fessional seeks similar 
BM/WN. Photo. 0 8023 
GWM 29 6° 165 
Enjoy farm- | 
ing, travel. PO Box 242, 
Hanover, NH 
GWM, 29, BR/BR._ In- 
smoker seeks same BL/BL, GWM, landscaper, 25, seek- 26, 175, 6’, seeks jock, 
29-35. 8005 ban Construction man, busi- 
— 16+, livin. Letter nessman, man in uniforms 
GWM, 30, 5'9°, 150, icture. PO Box is for friendship & goodtimes. 
lifts Ma 01880. @ 6038 
seeks , possible rela- _— WM, 26, |, inex- 
would like to GWNM's 26 & 28 new to area seeks ae 
mu 8s, Advertising, friendship. Write to J.P., urnpike 
Design. 8036 "251 W. Central, Suite 120. 01545 @ 8010 
GWM, 30, blonde, 59", WM 36 for 18+ GWM 
155, average , hairy GWM sks Diana _ or 50+ from South 
fans/memorahila, mutual 05142 
for fun a friendship interests. 186 
722, West Side Irish, 
Guna - by cane tic schedule, seeks healthy, 
, 31, 5°10", 145, seeks to initiate this WM 30 with =—sensirive Asian for 
thin, GM, 25-35, for friend. ? Pic palance. 05153 
GWM, 31, single parent AN 
GWM, 32, 5'10”, 180, seeks Latino for shua, NH 03062 ‘ 
Boston area jock type for 
friendflover to travel and 0 8125 
phone to POBox Male 38 56" WOMEN 
Woburn, MA Seeks Macho ype toririend SEEK ING 
8083 01601 or @® 8172 WOMEN 
GWM, 36, 5°10". 175 Ibs, Kitractive, feminine 40's 
seeking mature 


clean, 
, Seeking same for cor- 
respondence, possibi 


DATING 
SERVICES 


to new 
INTER-RACIAL 
DATING! 
Meet aftec- 


races. Many NE members. 
tion call 312-856-971 or 
PO Box 8112187, Chicago 
IL. 60681-1218. 


Jewish intro international, 
New Jewish intro 
Service boo 445-9000. 


fess all! Party or Private. 1 
(800) Mag 0.99 


SPRING SPECIAL! 
SAVE $100 


PERSONALS 


CLASSIFIEDS 
367 NEWBURY ST. 
BOSTON, MA 02115 


The Network's Video 
interview lets you see, 
hear, and the 


THE GUARANTEED CLASSIFIED 


6861 ‘82 ‘OML NOILO3S ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 


educated, attractive, GWM 52, 5'7", 155 mtsch - A WANTED: YOUR | 
middle-aged man wishes to enjoys movies; videos, 
ing, sensitive, sensuous and nes. walking beach, look- PERSONAL SINGLES CLUB, BOX 3006, 
women =A "Oss friendship + more - CALLERS! BOSTON, MA. 02130 Be 
not important) for a 172 a 
term relationship. Humor, - Truro MA 02666. SP 8020 Your response to Personal SAVE $50 - $100 re 
gourmet dining, and deep Call has been extraordinary. Single? Take advantage of * 
communication is important. ; this special offer to meet the 
Photo would be nice. Write aes ORT our new, @: , feature in Boston area's more attract- en 
PO Box 222, Newton Center, 5'8", The Phoenix Personals that 
MA 02159 we want to share the @x- tor or 
to-earth, 4 GWM, 22, cute, brown/biue, sincere, quiet, bodybuilder, Chris at 
i seeks attractive clean, fun, straight ; seels same 24-29 old, 267-1204. 254-2534 hee 
slender, non-smoker GWM, 6'1", brown hair, blue ‘for developing, We'd love your 
for similar. POB 422 eyes noting friend & MA 02082. 
ford, MA 01835 lover. I'm You be 18-30. 
seeks friendship, 18-28 Gwa 6. 200, con. [refer So MA. Info, . 
WM 28 5°10" 165 Ibs seeks fessional & closeted & ex- Privacy assured. 566-6716 
much older sexy woman. same. To listen to personais, 5 
| 
interested in GWM, 23, 6'2", 180 likes it call. 1007 COM. 
64 recently widowed, phone answered first. Low 
lington 02174. 8156. OR CONDOMINIUM ? 
i cut, easy going, multi GM 18-30 fishing. Masculine, CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
interests, down to earth, in- friendship, of Young vey atvacive shy, QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
telligent, stable, warm, nce. Send Straight seeks athie inexperienced WF 
or SF, 23-32, who isin tractive, masculine, adven- 
need of, and will appreciate turous, “enlightened,” ro- r a 
Your response to Personal PERSONAL ALL 
Lowen 01859 @ 8057 Call!has been extraordinary. ers: 
So. many of are using 
The Phoenix Personals that 
GAY perience ity witing 
LESBIAN Personal Caller, contac 
puter consultant, seeks reia- ms 
fant, non-promiscuous seeks relation 4 
man. 've got alot of soul and 18+, photo: Box 1341, 
ell, MA 01853 8080 
GWM 28, 5'9", 145 Ibs seeks a 
The x personals, Out. Diking. 
what with similar interests for 
people. The creative ap- GWM, 29, 5'10", 165, br/bi, - 
proaches to developing rela- handsome, masculine, « 
is truly quintessential | 
“high-tech”, “80's” method of 
meeting Boston's best illl 
male, 
's, seeks younger +) 
male for friendship. PO Box 
di 193 Harwichport MA 02646 
GWM attract: TO RESPOND TO 
ive, seeks slender attractive APERSONAL AD 
215 Kenmore Station, Bos- MAIL YOUR REPLY TO: a 
ton, 5 BOX... PHOENIX 
? 
CLASSIFIEDS Join LunchDates. 
Mastuling 367 NEWBURY ST. attractive, new people 
eyed WM, 5'9", 170, seeks BOSTON, MA. 02115. over lunch or after work. oi 
construction stud, trucker, You'd enjoy LunchDates’ 
football or policeman 
buddy. 2) 5147 superior service and reputa- 
WITHA @: tion. AND it cost 3-4 times 
workout partner. x 10,000 have j FOR 
1743, Rochester, NH 03867. FROM A TOUCH TONE joined. ie, 
; ene PHONE FREE INFO CALL 254-2534 bo. 
: a AY MEN LESBIAN pe 
Fed up with personal ads 
> and the bar scene? You're 
The People Network's Video | CONNECTION , LTD 
E European student 21 6'1” interview library lets you see, 
very ‘cute seeks guy under hear, and mest ony the 
24 handsome masculine for men/women who aitract 
7-3800. LARGEST network of 
MEET SOMEONE HONEST | 
SPECIAL! friendships or a relationship. 
‘ $25 FEE New England's only GAY 
fessional, enjoys. sailing, some. inteligent, athietic,ro- 1382, Merrimack NH FOR FREE 
NorthShore. Box 672 working mantic, hairy chest personalized, courteous. 
gardening, old homes, and seeks romantic friend in the 090540r BROCHURE 
ana IR alaediar aanad more. Seeks sincere guy Natick area summer F 30, situation and CALL 267-4500 (617) 353-025 
: GBM, /5'6", slender, good friendshi elationship. . the beach and 9 508) 875-322 : 
looking, seeks GM for fun, jendship/ | Carver PO Box 8132 (508) 875-3224 
: Cochituate Ma 01778 friendship or cor- CONNECTION LTD 
Nice WM, 25, 5'8", 160, RE shy, time to meet someone 
friend, 16-34. POB 298 write Box 271 Marblehead. LTD is the network TALKING 
Somerville, 02143 MA 01945. stor sincere gay people open 
nice guy, 33, 56°, 30 - 
warm, seks masculine mar photo TO RESPOND TOA 
for healthy relationship. PERSONAL AD WITH 
j 08183 A PHOENIX BOX 
redhead, seeks feminine = 
woman for fun, mnie more. - . YOUR REPLY TO: 
Lowell area. ae 0 5140 
older masculine GWM 50-60 ive Mund, unbatte BOX ---- 
in Central - No NH. () 2007 voice, some backbone and PHOENIX 
politicians or 
f fun times with. Photo phone 5 iw 'wmnaanp on Lebanon, New York 12125 The Guaranteed 
Box5205 Cochituate MA South Shore. 8049 
SWM, 25, 1500s, new to Female. 33-43. TRUE Service From > 
to 
GWM, 48, good shape. ree Leominster ares. looking ( 6022 CONFESSIONS 
wkdy aftrnoons, 170 18-25. Phone & photo Gwe in 40's secking same PARTY LINE 
Box 9100 Newton ctr 02159. possible. 2020 share. good, tes Tell & Listen to others con- = 
Please PO Box 611, 
Please write FO CALL 287-1234 
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can make youd 


furniture seller. 


How? The answer is right in your hands. Just 
turn to the Boston Phoenix Classifieds. - 
Whether youre selling old furniture or looking: 
to furnish an apartment, the Phoenix 
Classifieds has just what youre looking for. - 
And when you place your ad with the 
Phoenix ifs guaranteed to get results”, 
because if it doesn't work in two weeks, The | 


‘Phoenix will continue to tun-your ad for FREE} Service 
until it does. That's guaranteed. So.if buying Representatives 


in the least! BayBanks is looki 


BETWEEN 


BOOKINGS ? 


4 


Steady GIGS Available 


or selling furniture has you down, don't hit the Crmoccumonanameen’  (rellers) 


creatives who work at their 


if oof 5 let The Boston Phoenix Classifieds work ‘} |. — craft but still need extra money. Whether you're interested in a full-time, part-time 
Maybe that describes you. If it or temporary position; we have many oppor- ~ 
for you , SO youcan sit back and relax. | does, our Middlesex office has tunities both north and-west of Boston. 
many available. In addition, if you work 20+ hours per week, 
It's just one small way you're eligible for our competitive benefits 
BayBanks gives something to package including health insurance, free check- 


Sa the artistic community in 


highly visible part of the 
community at large. Present 
openings include: 


267-1234. 


“Ad must be paid in two insertions, commercial ads not guaranteed. 


return for all it’s given us. And 


pigs. ay clear picture of what BayBank Middlesex can do 
for you. No question, it’s simply a better oppor- 


ing and BayBank card, and more. 
Just use your imagination! If you do, you'll get a 


tunity. Call (617) 229-4533 for an interview 
appointment and join BayBank Middlesex. 


BayBank Middlesex 
NOBODY DOES IT BETTER.™ 


An attirmative action employer 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following 
information: 


PHONE #: 


THE GUARANTEE 


j 


USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 
Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 


notified by the advertiser of such error in an advertisement within 
days of publication. UNES 5.25 per line 7.00 per line 12.00 perline 12.00 perline Domestic 
The forwarding Uf on le construed os on acceptance of oil tha rates (4 line min.) (Bline min.) (Aline min.) line min.) 
ond conditions under which advertising space is ct the fine sold by the |} 7 Pt lightheadling 7.25 perline 8.80 perline 8.80 perline 12.00 perline & Tcks 
7 pt. bold headline 9.75 perline 13.20 perline 13.20perline 13.25 perline $___ 
*To revise copy containing objectionable phrases 9 pt. bold headline 11.00 perline 14.60 perline 14.60 perline 15.00 perline 
*To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of its text or x # of weeks = $ REAL ESTATE 
eto determine correct category placement Capitalized words . 1.10 per word # of capitalized words @ $1.10 each= $_—==—=ss—s—s«s Howsemates 
numbers or Post Office box numbers may be used. Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort Sections. Sublets 
All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, address and O Pick-up: $13.20 © Mail-out: $19.60. COST: # of weeks x = $ 
telephone number. MISCELLANEOUS 
NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds = } 
vesdays. Changes in accepted 4 
foesdays. GUARANTEED Advertisements: There ore no'refunds or copy Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate for punctuation. rir 
changes accepted on a guaranteed advertisement sates Wael 
HEADLINES: 
Wanted 
Copy foro é ‘ reject or edit any & Flea : 
Cony er wach mt be 6pm 123 45 67 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 Appliances 
Guorantee renewals.. 12 noon 
Telephone verifications...T 6 p.m. TEXT: — 
and cancellations...Tuesday 4 Boots 
Tues. 8:300m.-7 pm Thurs. 8:30 a.m Sam 
ri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. Firewood 
A NTS WHICH MUST BE VERFED 
(before vesday} advertiser. line is veri 5 
wil not oper in the pope. Foret verily 
BOK NUMBERS records & Tapes 
The Phoenix is ber vot required to open ond || 1 2 9 4 & 6 7 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 TY 
number and to See Clossified Section heods 
and the like. ee , Mail to: The Boston Phoenix, 367 Newbury Street, Boston, MA 02115 for other categories. 


3 
Ve 
Sw 
i : 
= 
: 
For more information call 
CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 |! 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 |; 
Classified Advertising Policies i i 
r 
advertiser credit for so much of the linage occupied by the advertisement PRICING YOUR AN under the Classified Guarantee: 
as is materially affected by the error, provided that the Phoenix is p ALITOMOR 
= 
1 
1 
H 
1 
= 
~ H 
1 = 
j 
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introductory 
Lyric Stage 


ARTISTS’ 
SERVICES 


GRAPHIC DESIGN 
ARTIST 
Great for 


VOCAL WORKSHOP 
Non competitive at- 


Shakespeare - June 
277-2488 for info 


Actor's Scene Study: Smaii 
classes. individualized atten- 


Summer terms 

and 7/10. -Basic 

; -Com- 

mercial Acting including 
Soaps; -Full-time 

-Eve & weekend classes 

425-7813. 40 St. 


AUDITIONS-Private 
and audition 
reparation for actors. 

on individual needs 


rector Theatre, 

comics rove Your 

tand-Up Perlormanss. De- 
Material. 


New Private 
Elizabeth 


pleby, Former 
rector, Alley Theater. 
720-0515 


COMEDY 
ORKSHOP 

Sun 5/14 1-5. 331-81 
HEAD SHOTS 
Mim & Michelove 


731- 
impersona 
or ite someone 
famous, call! 617-871-1715 


LA) Debra Marranca 


TALENT WORKSHOP 


FORMERLY 


em 
aught Fa of 
Audition 


Shakespeare & Co. 
by appt only. 617-661-0702 


1st 
TIME 


OFFERED 


MIC, VISA, & M.O. accepted 


\NG/SUPER MIDI of- 
fering arrange, prod & ac- 
= for the dis- 


crimina’ 
Jack 


8 TRACK RECORDING 


Sound M 


jarket 
Call (617) 547-0851 


Attention! Talented 


gigs. 207- ara 
ATTNLEAD BASS 
Creative, dedicated 


tremely talented 
for all orig. art rock band in- 
fluenced by Yes, 
Steve Morse, Kansas etc. 
Call Peter 524-6381 eves” 


BASS/DRUMS needed 


Vocal a . wanted 
foir record- 
ing & In- 


Etc. N Shore rehearsal & 
cording space. 631-5113 


ASSIST 
rt-time oldies 


rock band, 60's to 80's. 
lead ‘vor 


harmony, voc 
Merr Vai area; 
8. 


seeks band. Sky- 
one, blues is my 

Shore area only. 


WNTD 


folk music. Call 267-0138. 

Top 40/88 band. 
inspor- 


B.C. KAGAN 
PHOTOGRA 


: (NY, 
NJ, MA) accommodation 
studio time. We'll handie ail 


(609) 292-1903 tor 
nient off-shore recording.” 


» BRAHMAN ¢ 
» CASTE ¢ 
@ THE RAT 

@ MAY 10TH & 


man & bass player to com- 

energy, 
its/orig rock act. Pro- 
fessional, dedicated. Call 
Matt 617-648-6922 


GUITARIST 
LOOKING 


reopen | ve 


741-1861 


for orig mti must write! 
be serious call Tom 


* Gary 734- 7144 


Do all roommate referral agencies have over 700 people 


mates, use 


frequent basis, 


BROOKLINE 
1469 Beacon Street 


Coolidge Corner 


to pre 


the roommate 
connection. 


3 New England's Largest Referral Network 
24-Hour Information: (617) 243-4275 


BOSTON 
316 Newbury Street 
Back Bay 


[Opening soon in New York City] 


(617) 424-1062 


CAMBRIDGE 
52 J.F.K. Street 
Harvard Square 


© 1988 The Roommate Connection, inc.® 


471-5961 anytime 

Exper & 
equip, for orig R/R w/lots cf 
tunes, space, 

tacts 


Drummer wanted for high 
octane rockabilly & blues 


SP 


hair. Some 
Joy Division, Wire 
Siouxie/Budgie. Cali 
254-0930. 


Must write, , hv look. 1E 
Tesia, Extreme, .Call Ska band needs trumpet or 
sound a must. Fiesse call sound. Call 11pm-mid Brian 
LD VO GTR eves Jeff: 335-9326 or John (808) 679-6522. 
looking or FT 742-2797. 
GB/Top 40 band. 
Local Album sampler! MALE OR Orig melodic/pop rock. 
by two South LP in 391 198923 or 
.75 to ‘ero 
Weymouth Ma ASAP send phone, tape or be. able to 
bio to: Whale Rock Music PO —wjorig rock, ‘dedicated & 
Looking for a Tapco Catalina Box 2079 Boston MA 02106. committed, trans a plus. 
} of great —_ Wanted: drummer and bass 
u original essive from Schubert vocals. Must 
band nds SINGER. Weill to Crumb. | can't county, Too 
592-6993 Mike; 598-4572 you-the music can. Call s & blues. 
Randy; 598-5233 Bill nifer. 783-5151 617-876-2802 
Major k SOUNDMAN 
ing keys. Grume PRODUCER lead 
for comm hard rock 5 has that “ alto with a lot of 
Lve msg 617-983-0821. AVAILABLE soul " voice ‘an estab- 
Soundman/producer lished band with 6 new 
wee Studio 15 yrs., exper, distinctive sound. If 
wivinyl credits, interested, please call 
MeMehon art processing. Ressonable 617-938-7511, msg. 
Dedicated profs only, demo 
M/F Singer needed to com- 
hrd rock band T 
cated. Bil, 845-5641" Gute years nes RUMMER 
ior nai w, 


Music MINISTRY 
/ vocalist wi 


Church, 
Bridgewater, MA 
508- 47 


F singer/ song writer seek- 
ing creative musicians 


expirng sound in rock 

for /recording. 

Competence, compassion 
-2588 


NS 


R&B show- 
Car & travel 
Arnold at 835 or 
Tina at 1-617-389-8750. 


pop/rock band w/ EP 


rw after 6 
(008) 384-3210 


Structors. Metro-west's 
leader in music education 
looking for professional mu- 
B&M line. 
Lies at The Aston 
Music Center 508-263-9288. 


BOSTON 
REHEARSAL 
STUDIOS 
Acoustically stu- 
dios, Security 


Steven 
787-7738 lv message 


INSTRUCTION 


aren eBiasse now 
students for 


famous rock/pop method. 
i increase 


437-9141, 


JOHNNY 
Is students for 
Rock, folk, & country. foam: 
ing should be fun, not tor- 
ture. ag and days 


BASS LESSONS 
Brad itarist 


the Cars, & Jane Wiedilin of 
The . An approach at 


own 
and ear. 524-3005 


GUIT. 


ISTS! 


6861 ‘8Z ‘OML NOILO3S ‘XINSOHd NOLSOG SHL 


& 
there. Call Alan & hoses. $150.00 or 
80. ty 
Learn to the ‘ve OX7 w/ E! (stores 320 
wanted wl sounds), illum LCD, grt 
. Call Maryann cond. 2 ROMs, 2 RAMs vol 
Murphy at 628-2244 pedal $1050-Jim 262-7501 
LESSONS EMAX 
DRUMS trade for a OX7 call Bill 
CAMBRIDGE 1647 
MUSIC Ensoniq Esqm, $500. CD 
player, Yammaha, $180. Cail 
KEYBOARD & For sale: Fender strat 62 re- 
PIANO issue $400. Gallien 
ML $400. Yama 
. LESSONS G-100 212 $300. Boss Carry- 
ing Classical, Rock, Flange $65. 
bi i a 
able and experience 
w/electronic Keyboards. FOR SALE 
Lessons tailored to ‘ano 
individual. intro. lesson at no Call 
Call Fox at 322-7530. 
762 
AX SON $900, MX-854 8x4x2 
LESS er $590, Teac 8x4x2 
Grad and Saxman for Shirley mixer $826, 
Lewis and the is now : 
accepting students. 
wit be on R&B Gibson accoustic J45, mint 
Blues 3. and cond, beautiful sound. $400 
10 AM MF w/hard case. 508-921-2660 
242-9887 


careers 
STUDIO 
10AM-9PM 


used by top recording 

artists. Results within 
's. 491-6733 


2 EAW BA cabs 

mid range speaker & a 2 inch 
horn passively crossed over 
w/a 1 inch horn. The 


Heath 16 x ixer w/case, 
$1500. Call 617-324-8116 & 
lv. mes. 


VOICE THERAPIST Guitar ai Lansy 
TEACHER OF SINGING 15M, 2 4 by 
18 yrs studio & clinical 
exp rehabilitating & develop- Berard. 628-0087. 
Stuse cortifeaton GUITARS 
Merrill Shea, 426-3226 FOR SALE 
ICAL V-1958 Gretsc' 
INSTRUMENTS Supe Chet. Rick 12:String 
& EQUIPMENT 67-60 
TOOw Marshall head Hammond 6-3 organ and 
w/straight cabinet, 4 celes- speaker. Exc cond. 
tions. Like new, $1000 OBO. Must sell immediately. Best 
io call 617- -938-7311 offer. 508-945-0751 
Hea’ mi: board 
KTOXS/, 
pals oo = reverb amp, ex cond, B.0. 
Tom at 494-5497. 784-3181 
4-12" cabinet w, INSTRUMENTS 
cessed handies (Mesa Sequente drum- 
60. $300. Both Bom for 
$550 OBO. Cali David 
1-603-539-6800, Ive msge Cal’ Brad a 
Stri man base 
Jackson Soloist, Floyd, 
Board ony month pen old, Rose, EMGS, Pink Metal 
$1000, Flak eq ex. cond. $800 day 
$00.068-7690°" 266-1400 ext. 252 nite 
62 Tele $1800. 65 ES 395-12 
100/REV es gif JUZEK CZECH 
Fernandes. tele STRING BASS 


AAA I'm looki 


BARGAINS 
GALORE! 


Biack Hondo Acoustic 
r, Hondo 


ibanez Stratocaster. Call 
David-Best offer. 783-9262 
or 232-5153 


Bose s 
system controller, 
stands $1 

M6R 


1-302, 2-802, 1 
2-802 


Carved curly — exc 
cond & sound, $7500 or BO. 
Bow available. Call Matt, 
267-3380. 


Kawai “Grand Supreme 30", 


7. 
tiable. (617) 472-1372 


KING SUPER 
20 TENOR SAX 


Excellent condition. Call 
391-4012. Leave message. 


| piene module, 
$400 1, $150. Cail 
750 aft Spm 


Left-handed Gibson ES335 

1979, wainut finish, excellent 

cond. $600 or best offer. Bill 
776-7026 


cond. & 
or b.o. Call 

Pavia 653-2050, 

508-650-1410. 


MONSTER BASS 
R 


2 Marshal 100 watt heads 


FRONT MAN & Professional Female back: BASSAMP 
Si Estabhaned band font ground vocalist wanted. for singing best, Gallien Krueger 400 RB with 
i ST-BARRON teacher in town. Let me heip | 1-15 Cabinet, 4 
AAT WEl band. solve vocal prob- $995 or $525 each. 
audition. feoune you 868-3459. Gall Matt (617)267-8960 or 
Acting Classes Beginning - VOICE AND ACTING PRO SOUNDMAN QEBKLEE GRADUATE 
for hire. With exc. outboard RECORDING AND lessons. All levels. Will have giged. ch 
MiDI SEMINARS fun learning. Ed. 266-1874 Bd 
mus band or rhythm David 603-569-6800. CREA AR 
n the style of Robert READING, pop-metal band, The most affordable Soe. theron, Oberh¢ 
2 guits, sks serious college ond AGES, EVELS, MANY 
$1 off 940-4290 efiective courses | STYLES! Call 267-8936. EV120. 
Wedn . Call Mark at 944-4230 for 24 track ——$_—_—————__ Symet : 
BRAHMAN CASTE. So. ROCK SOLID recording Dante Pavone teacher of Lab de ‘ 
DRUMMER will teach his world-famous 
HARD ROCK U vocal method to serious stu- 
BRAHMAN QRUMMER WANTED Gorham _mects, Watts with available — at dents. All vocal problems ASIA 
HIRT 4 metronome. touring, and studio @x- | Boston's premier corrected. Significant vocal a 
TARTS T great attitude- for perience. Avail for live & stu- improvement assured. 
SHIRT STARTS A number 1. work. Ly msg §22-2756 recording facility. The | 425-7581 after 12:30 pm 
le in bik. only 9PM Marek 284-2644, Scott Rock, top-40, A & B, and 
536-1157, Miko 581-2213. gther ands wanted ior only studio 
ac HEAVY METAL Shore club. 625-5905 sponsored seminars cream’ pot 
shirts HIARO Band sks bass st RYZE sks drum, bass, in Boston w/Paul Shumsky NEC grad 
Seeks exp bans org rock keys for T-40 rock band. Eastman Brkle 16 yr exp. 
act. Look, gemo. by Apprenticeships 731-9841 Discuss goals. 
95 + $3.00 | available to TaGUITAR LESSONS, 
4 Commercial metal band sks for singer/ sax into 50's SAX WANTED graduates. =) 
izes: XL etc. serious inquiries only. ~tead voc for 
s M, L, 229-2467 lv msg. wknd top-40/GB band. LEARN PIANO ind, $5 
Music Dir rom NYC w/ Diere $22.00 + $3.00 young With tenor for estab- advanced, 20 seQui 
Cohn. vocal coach for (s&h) lished original veteran Bos- PIANIST Enrollment is Irrock, blues “R&B, fusion, $2004 
Sizes: L, XL ton rock act. No drugs, pro to fil in for me. Or- & funk w/Berkiee Compo: iv. meg > 
423-7462 IZES: equipment and part-time work at The ~ 
men, Pixies. Must be 21+, sition, and classical & Jazz 
dedicated and serious. Cali must. Call 10-5 Trader Resaurant & theory. Advanced Syntne Ory ice 
ACTING CLASSES Send to: John, 508-373-7422. Bar. Call 269-4819 
in 
Script analysis Dept. P4 
At The J. P. Arts Ctr, “7 
02368 or call computers “screen listings for you, their files on a 
wy | 017-963-1177 x12 an unlimited service period, require references and 
of Open Door Theatre and 0s | back you up if you and your new roommate do not get along = 
Workshop. Work on 
a Script from your ist re- RUSSIAN B ay 
hearsai til Opening Night - CLASSES 
Apr 29, Auditions/ THE ANA ROJE 
: Readings - May 6, Character SCHOOL OF BALLET - 
: 
: ses, 
COME in anytime. 
a 
Theater 780-0615 437-9401 for more infor- 
WORKSHOP GIGS 
VOCALISTS! 
3 Jazz. Pros or 
cabinets are in great cond. & 
have handies & wheels. 
Can read & sclo.CaltCharlie for the pair | Aten & 
ATTENTION KEYS — — 
Top nama. cover act oe 
or F keys w ee 
vox & personaly, Aliso 
: at 
Crummy guitarist w/ oar sks GOINGS vend. Cas THE GORDONS 
crummy guitarist w/ ear & V2 Leave The Gordons are seeking a 
brain for crummy band to message. expe te 
: this summer. D. out, gigs, re- 
731-6969. hearsal manage- 
40 GB or show band, Can 
travel. Call Michael Ra or 
= 
, funk rock band to play he : 
record EP & do video. Call : 
603-888-5510 
coaching or working acto 
Professioart TV/Film  train- re- rimal sound-great 
S.A.D., demo tapes 7354 leave message. 
(NY). (6 lanted foundation seeks working 
Professional improv comedy tation and space 
group sks assistant avai. Billy - 236-1848 : 
producer / PR_person & 1 
for appt. 617-648-1180 verse Gtr w, range of : 
mean. no. 
The Studio at boston 508-975-0080 
FEMALE ROCK BAND. 
| | = 
3 now Doors, terial coustic Dass Ser No. 
applications for its Tom Walle. Violent Fems. snba100327. Someone — ; 
June program of it out there so me a call. 
492-4212 equip, tak studio. You 
versatile, att. Steve : 
pm photo, tape, resume to ue acoustic, K Archtop acoustic 
ARM Prod. Suite 471, 304° How beer. Cail itar, Hondo Z Les Paul 958 
SQUNDMAN FOR HIRE Newbury St. Boston, MA Scott  guita vith With silver neck, circa 1958. 
and . copy . Rare horn, big sound 
role of in x Street Boston rates. Tim 623-0089. TEACHING der basemen amp, 2 — 
Sar n — = rence 1 acoustic > 
BERMUDA | have equip dedi- drum case, Randall power 
i abilit rum machine, 
What do Juan De Bermudez Orig = — 
common — — 
Orig pop rock gtr duo sks 
ONEWEEK GTA Tor okies reative dadcts keys, bass 300 piano with fight case 
i Dy J. FOR 5 PEOPLE IN band, 30's or older, pros & drums. vox & sense of 200 plano with = — 
box office to Rock, know material, cos- a must. David students. Credits include: Controller, $100 JL 
for infor: $5700 tumes, fun, work. 965-8627 trying. Near'T and Pike Easy Ministry, Nervous Eaters, El- blender $100. Gibson 
(508) 255-1963 Guharist & drummer La spiel aan tr tu load in. Free parking. Single memes (10.77 artist series bass with road case. 1 angle cab 
musicians for a part- | equip, trans, tux, ig re- F $400, Ampeg B18 amp $400, with 4x12. 1 straight cab with 
or 5510 club band. We have'space & pertoire, read. transpose, 16 space rack with wheels 2x15, Excellent cond. $2000. 
9-S5pm PA. 508-476-3421 aft 4:30 20company. Brad 731-8585. 569-9004 $100, Cen 486-0067 leave 522-2706. 


- 
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> 


the blues 


find lead 


- There are plenty of leads in the Boston Phoenix — 
Musicians’ Classifieds. You'll not only find vocalists, 
but instruments, gigs and much more. And because 
the Phoenix covers the music scene from classical to 
rock, it's the most comprehensive classifieds section 
in Boston. 


S0 stop singin the blues... 
the Phoenix Musician's Classifieds will 
have you changin’ your tune in no time. 


We 


Line Ads: 267-1234 Ads: 536-5390 
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adit” 


32 


lite 


DRU 
Zildjian bals- and 
$3000 or b.o. Call 


| 


MUSICAL 
SERVICES 


your 
Composers/arrangers, 
check out your work with 


MIDI from MU- 
SICAL COORDINATION 
SERVICES, 628-0006 


Os 


in Steinway 
Monthly/wkly/hrty. 423-7462 


500 sq ft loft. Sunny, 14 ft 
architect 


9-5 426-7780 


inn 


il 
of 
33 


ROLAND 


Use setup list 

F w/ own 

$1700, set #100. 
508-927-8209. 


Roland HP400-88 mint 
onty) $800 also 


sequencer. 6 mos 
oid, mint cond, 
'5-6235 


Q 


ET 


Steinway model K52 
ebony, original 
$12,000. 617-593-0592. 


SWR, SM400 $775/bo; 
Jacksn Chrvi neck thru bass 
Guild Ashbory 

PV15" Scorpion+ 


bo; 
Ss bo; Leave ms 
pkr/ nsg 


67’ Volvo 122, 2 door, auto. 
cess, >~ramps, Fi shock: 
one '64 AC30, mint cond. Bst body work, brakes. $350. 739.9970. = 
offr ovr $1000, serious calls THE Music 990% Call Tony 395-5095. ; 
only. 437-0847. TOYOTA CELICA 1981 5 
cone, 83 liftback exc cond, FMicass, 
. Mass, pike, loaded, a/c, electric sunroof 1 owner, reliable 
1 roe 8° Xpress. $350/mo 442-7676 full am/fm cass with graphic ¢1900/BO 308-264-0137 
series, rated 200w, REHEARSAL Studios, new. mint condition 
Bi-amped, $475 or B 1 1.mo free rent, Alarm, 24hr. miles, 5 speed, revelli VOLVO, 1978, 242 GT, 
AB series 600, TV. J.P/Orange Line pert 187K. Rare, classic, in 
amp, rack mountable, 442-5006 call 508-459-4371 cond. $1800 OBO. Call 
/side 508-425-6166 eves/wknds 
circuit, $390 or 8.0.1 Ashly 12x12: $225 15x20: $500 83 NISSAN 
XR 22-18 stereo, 2w heat, ac, 24 hour access, Pickup. New clutch, motor. BUG 
wr Cal Asking Call maintained. Must’ sell 
Bavid meg 984-1400 666-4428 $3,300, 926-9610. 


TUNING 
Also total restoration, buy, 


sell, move. Norris 
oworks. 767-0113 


MOUNTAIN | 
TICKET AGENCY 


TICS 
AND BRUINS, TRACY 
CHAPMAN, JIMMY 
ROBERT PLANT, 
STRYPER. Open 10-5. 


4 tickets to Nanci Griffith at 
Berklee. May 6. 787-8551. 


TICKETS 


617-729-0463 
‘75 FORD, 2-dr., cond 
Must sell. B/O call 247-8722 


for all major concerts, sport- —_¢.q., Chapman. 

868-5333. 3 DODGE Colt, 1982, 4dr. 
hatehbck, stndrd, AC, sec 
ick, 1 owner, 51Kmi, $1550. 

TICKET BOOTH eves & wknds. 

Choice seats for all concerts DODGE Colt ‘85, 4Door, 5 

ing: Delton, Grune, Red Blue, mint cond. S0dey 

Sox. Grateful Dead, and Bon war. $2200. 617-449-8331 

Jovi. DODGE Daytona Turbo 86, 

Thursday bo $9000, 332-2568. : 
Saturday DODGE OMNI, 85, 5spd, 
MC/Visa/Amex new; brakes, clutch, : 
alt $900 
mont 436- 

TICKET SOURCE Ford Escort 83, 2DR am 

For all the HOT concerts in 0488, Clean, 80K, very de- 

Boston, WORCESTER, & trans, must sell 

PROVIDENCE! also GREAT 400 or BO 266-7462 

woops, 8, Patriots 

and Red Soxit! 

MUSIC 


prices, credit cards, ac- 
copay mail orders..... 
ET SOURCE, om 
7845, Warwick, Ail x 


REHEARSAL 
SPACE 


NATIONAL 
REHEARSAL 
STUDIOS INC 


Boston rehearsal 
w 5 

Eas' in. Free 
now. 


Rehearsal space, 24 hr ac- 


a2 


He 
i 


ij 


> 


HE 


2 
32 


X, 1976, 70,000 
rebuilt en- 


gine. many new parts. 
1750/B.0. Call 884-4 


$3 


automtc, bage w, intr, 
mint cond. 30 ‘ 
$3750. 617-449-8331. 

BEAUTIFUL 


000 mi, exclint cond. 


1984 1067, black leather interior 5 
tol, ABS. brakes, am 
. wheels, 16k miles, mint 

Alan at 277-3819, lv msg sell for $19,900 (or best of 
OLDSMOBILE CUTLASS, Bring Money With You. 
and) steering "box, $9650 
OLDSMOBILE, Cutlass ROVER, 2000TC 
Saion ‘78, primed and ready ton SEDAN, Oe, wh 
for paint, needs breaks, vochers 
and Call 625-2409 "ep. manual. 
after CALL 696-4532 
PLYMOUTH HORIZON Subaru Hatchback 1985, 
1986 14K miles, 1 owner, froma wheel drive, ent cond 
Just like new. owner, 52K mi. $3500 

rear defrost, 523-5 773-2325. 

Call after 5 862-7132, 


GUARANTEED ADS 


TOYOTA, 1980, manual 
trans., 100k mi., runs 
needs minor work. $500 or 
best offer. Call Kris 
770-0823. 


sunroof, a/c, 
cassette, power 


TOYOTA, ‘76, lift-back, 
5spd, Am/Fm, AC, 78K, 


e looked high and low for the perfect 
graduation gift and we think we found it. No, it's 
not another power tie or pen and pencil set. It's 
a power gift you can really use - $400 toward a new 
Dodge car or truck. You can choose virtually any 
quality new Dodge car or truck, like a sleek Daytona, 
good-looking Shadow, reliable Colt, mid-size Dakota," 
sporty Ram 50 and more. You pick it out. SILVER 
LAKE DODGE will give you $400 toward the 
purchase or lease, just for graduating from an 
accredited 4 year college or university or 2 year junior 
college in the last 12 months or in the next 4 months, or 
for being a grad student. Bring your diploma in to 
SILVER LAKE DODGE for verification and we'll 
give you $400 toward the eligible Dodge car or truck 
of your choice. And that's on top of any other 
Dodge offer, and our Silver Lake Super Discounts! 
It's our way of congratulating you with a gift you can 
really use, and hopefully make you a Dodge customer 
for a long time to come! 


1989 DODGE COLT 


SLD discounted price $6999 
Chrysler rebate $1000 
SPECIAL COLLEGE REBATE $400 


BUY IT FOR LEASE WITH §* DOWN 


Ss” THE NEW SPIRIT 
OF DODGE 
CARS + TRUCKS + IMPORTS 


SILVER LAKE DODGE, WHERE THE NEW SPIRIT SHOWS! 


* 60 month closed end lease ($119 x 60 $7140) wth purchase option af lease wih approved Lease price based on 75,000 miles & reasonable wear 
lear Prrchase aption price $2113.47 Taxes, new amce & regia addtional. Retundatie wecurty depot of $200 required. 
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TEAC A3440 reel to reel 4 
10088 Trac excel cond $600. Call D 
channel 5228657 early eves week- : 
PVY PA SPEARERS PLLHAGGLE 
Lows & MF-1X Homes. VOX V-125 Head, New oe i 
hallow Pair Peavey PA Cabe 15° & 
Wanted: Guitars, amplifiers, ~ ft live-in loft in Waltham. MA area: Call- for info 
WUALITZER CONSOLE ae y 
combo $400 or | | 
sunburst finish. Like new w/ 756s, Chevrolet, Chation, 4 Geo 
hard shell case. Asking door hatchback, 52K miles, 
songwriters and a manger o @, 
band. Call 77 Buick Skylark Power VA, 
rakes & steer. Gd run cond / 
CAMARO 
PIANO WKSHP CLR ROC Z 
Piano tech needs room. 5.0 leader high output, five Bigw 1985 3/8, excellent os 
Must sell current inv. Used 120 MAIN ST. speed plus other per appearance/ cond, metallic ii 
end Baby NASHUA, N.H. ell Stereo,a/c. 50000 mis 
rebuilt, recond, retin 603-595-0777. $7800 cat 440-0210 oven neg 734-6841 
Rob 767-0113. We have the best seats for or eave message. BMW, 2002. 1678 many now 
RARE JUZEK pape AM/EM. Runs great 
MUST SELL. $6500. [= ME = ‘roof, $3000 or best offer. HONDA Civic wagon ‘64 a 
212-722-7604. Call Pat before 2PM 
touch sens 8 sounds midi CHEVY Z-24 ‘86, V-6, htch- 
4 saws peed hard case ex- 
Roland synth used in Triumph 1968, Good 
home, 128 sounds, $1350 cond, white, minor rust, new S 
508-465-8492, tires $1400 646-8659. 
q 508-346-4 MAZDA MX6 1988, sunroof, 
like-new cond, 28,000. 
P askin or 
4 508-543-4702 aft 5 
Mitsubishi Galant 1986. 
$8500 or lease takeover for 
rig, Drand new never ,000, very 
used “complete w/ case. ver, 4-dr, $4000 
: $2500 631-9714 moving. Must sell. 489-3563. 
x Roland HP4500S piano, MITSUBISHI TREDIA L 86: 4 
i Simmons SDS-7, bik. 10 coupe, ‘88, 13,000 mi, . " 
i pieces, 9 mudules, cases, steering, $2600 
$1900. Syndrums, $198, ARTS DRSCHE 944 
parte orain $150 401-806-5080.” services. audi terior, Sepd, ‘Alpine 
741-4025.LV M09. gigs, stereo, new tires. $13,900 
THE WHO instruction, instru- firm. Call Joe eves. 
ments, musical services, §147.247-7814. 
And ali other Sull Stadium & Studios SS 
Great Woods shows. —— 
603-622-3357 
a TICKET WORLD 
Choice seating for all con- ; a 
certs, sports, & theatre 
S.A. 
MON-FRI 10-5, SAT 10-2 | 
BO over $2400 Eves 508 
TASCAM Model 15 studio 
vusees 16 track fering. “YOU'VE TRIED THE | 
the studio. $9800 or Best Of 
Tascam studio 8 $2400 1. Best soundproofing 
mverB2 $175 Obx 163X $80 2. Best Security RENEWING = 
Free qoowdes Call 36 Charles St. Malden Sq. ISTUESDAYATNOON! RIDE IN STYLE 
Fritz 603-888-8308 Lv. NearT. Audi SO00S, 1980, sliver with 
Rou Gane FOREIGN BUCKLE UP AND PLEASE ORIVE SAFELY 
or ve mess. steering, recent vaive 
1443 new mutter, shocks and 
es. in perfect 
BENZ 4 condition. All original 
tires runs xcint all pwr alarm 
seneane bensi 277-6385. 60 watt 864-7360 Mr. O'Meara 9-5 ] ver a ao 
| 235-6666— 
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VW Golf, 85, 2Door, Moving Reid Healing, massage, THE DEADLINE FOR 
5Speed, . finale music software speeds, stereo, antique Holistic treatment for 
cond. score own music hos, car, and more! 8/6-8/7 tnd spirit Gal 265-1782 RENEWING 
Finale 266-2686. 50 Rindge Ave. Lexington. GUARANTEED ADS 
9-00 a.m. Relaxing, therapeutic Swed 
Ww 16 valve 67, sliver 350 Video Writer WP, 2 & Oriel bodywork 9/9 18 TUESDAY AT NOON. 
rack, removable stereo, 
VW JETTA GLI tapes, $125. 267-8537. Highest succes: 
1986, Black, loaded, stereo FUELS & ACADEM P&L 
Salesman maintaned, ong FIREWOOD SERVICES COMPANY, INC 
gum. ail papers $7000. Cal F .0.5. Typing/tra 
376-2757, leave message. GOAL STO RESIDENTIAL & w/wht. tips 
VW RABBIT, 1978, runs exc, Top of the line. 60 ib COMME $10.95 $3 x an Neo Yon | 
body fair (dented) great mile- Looking and 95 + $3. 
at $400. Call Ms. of coal. 24 hour burn. Com- New Jersey, VA, DC. Also 
plete with biowers.Used 2 WRITING FROM YOUR By (s&h) nationwide service. Call anytime, 
. seasons. New$879 will take HEART: intensive Advanced cease Pat at: SWEATSHIRT 364-1927 or 361-8185 
VW RABBIT 1980 2 door 97 offftoncie offer. writing Workshop with - Contact *. ICC MC 3328 MDPU 1498 
rust $900 617- 496-3624,0 FURNITURE space. Phone 617-026-1637 5 exp. All shirts 50/50 
Ww RABBIT 77 year old, BUSINESS Please THE BOX 
Lecveamessage, 282-9631. SERVICES CONSTRUCTION color & size STOP 
back. 
Exe wood c MIC, VISA, & M.O. accepted 
VANS ise tor | HOUrong total | | Send to: 
UCKS ANTIQUE Me, Auburn MASSAGE | fora troc estimate. 599-0122 661-05 
Comers to van, great DESIGN | GENERAL — 
15 ; GRAPHIC ST appointment CONTRACTING Suite 196 
3500 7988 Ext cad condition 1 previous owner. Reasonable rates. Great for. | Newton open RENOVATION, P4 
4x4 mint / loaded / 660 warr Won't last. $1000 or BO. small companies. |s 7 days, 9 - 10 REMODELING, Randolph, MA ‘Marakesh Express 
dty / plow rdy/12K mi, 268-3714 br | (617) 965-1066 PAINTING. CALL: 02368 or call moving & 
$18K, must sell. 696-2304 Double FUTON AND _ysualillustrations. Call John- (617) 965-5535 M&NCONSTRUCTION | 617-963-1177 x12 Since 1970 Lic & Ins 
INT 5 ston Design 643-6187 524-2477 OR 469-2741. Facellent selection of new] 
sell. $125 or best. and used cartons 
around town contemp. thousands 
Call before 10PM 723-1 Tables, cabinets, wood Tw MDPU 21412 
go. . 
CYCLES water bed with 
1981 1GSL lights drawers, 
13000 miles needs next to brand new, $350. - 
starter Anytime 776- 
Bill or Scott Moving 
Honda 250 1986, low Bestoffer Call Lisa MOVING 
HONDA Rebel 450 10908 exe. cond 1 mowing Experience truly 
less than 600 miles, $2300, or bo, 
brand new 889-3539 in New. 722-7793. and courteous service. 
Hampshire 624-0851 Lisensed and insured, 
COMPONENTS compe 
INTERCEPTOR LOOKING FOR AN Call for a free estimate 
1985 APARTMENT, 
PLACE YOUR OWN 
THE NEW, EXPANDED “77 
“auieK PERSONAL AD BY 
QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO FIND WHAT TRUCKER 
Kawasaki KL250 ‘86 in per- YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 
fect cond, 2000 mi, $1600, ODDS & §24-1000 
ENDS Beast of Burden 676.2028 
KAWASAKI 2x 900, art & silkscrn 
cond, prof maint never DATE MOVING 
Parts $2700 or 2565, mag. ong Rast 
iw, 
1983 Yamaha TT 600, uphoistering due to . MDPU 
900 miles, Brand new scratches, will sell for $150. Van & Man for hire. Excellent 
Metzien tires. Mint Also, service. Cheap. 7 days. 
$1200. 1985 Kawasaki 969-3268. 321-3435 ask for Michael. 
« Aygo Proformer Z Coal & wood 
March °86. Liquid burning stove w/ see-thru 
$1995 Honda CEX-1100ce, San, 
collector's item. Showroor cobeories. $825 
FANS 
pare ROA FILMS 
FOR SALE $50/each, Going for $70 on fom, Brand “new, “never _repaired. Gall for bids: David +=PHOTOGRAPHER 
5:00 pm if interested. used. Originally $21.95each, recommended. CALL Graham 547-8963 All promotional photos, 
617-596-5074 NOW BEING SOLD FOR 017-490-0001 ROOFING, SIDING “or” on tice cation 
ROWING For listing, & ADDITIONS 
FLEA MARKETS MACHINE $2.00 to B.J.'s. 1151 WHOLISTIC Kitchen & bathrooms, com- | oe 
T DEFINITIONS, 945SL row- MASSA modeling. Call MOVERS. 
machine. Like new. $10.05 ang we'll choose the 270, Bodywork, Mineral LICENSED 
now accepting table cond, - old. ng you & guarantee your Soak. Tai CMP. 
Market & Craft Festal Comic book for ELECTRICIANS 
held Sat, 6/1. 10-4. Priv & sale, Marvel & DC. Price is 1000 BULLETINS 
come. $25 per 3ft after 6:00, 246-1130 rush, 734 sex and health. What the Commercial, residential. Fire local and N.Y.C. 
table. Call days, gay-controtied hotlines alarms, intercoms. insured. INTERIOR 
Four color T-Shirt ; won't tell you. Free. 232-9225. 24/hours emerg- HAUL ALL 
T frophies heads —_Vastex. qd cond. vos HEALTH & oncy service. License The best and cheapest PAINTING 
625 Alrican 360 ame. driven dryer. gdcond COUNSELING 1-900-202-7110. movers in town. Local and Jou 
310 deer 185 rugs bear 508-4 Please be 18 fond distance. Yours aiwayS fessional reteren- 
zebra 600 ion 1850 bob- SPORTSMASSAGE ‘PAINTERS ag at 
cat 350. 508-746-8552 A ME houses. No Job too bi, no 739-0378 for a tree 
aches, improve recovery, INTERIOR small. 322-1679, 
APPLIANCES NEED CASH? | 2p2"<range of motor. and © SERVICES PAINTING & fully ineured. LOST & FOUND 
relax your ey. Try 1 you can depend on 
Fibergias shower base Sat: Abert -S male cat, no collar or 
$95. HARVARD BOOK 617-944-7431 for more info. Markey Mai af Can lost Highland 
big or mel. Pree ree estate ning service, avaliable, Reward. Please call 
BOATS 1256 Mass. Ave. by HOUSEPAINTING 375-6782 or 566-3694 Paul. 
hone. Noon- midnite. 569-8968 
782-71 and Interior 
Cambridge MC. Call (201)782-7101 Work mo OCCULT 
"86 (new ‘87) 170hp Merc. ling that really able to house-sit’ Refere Prices ARE YOU? 
shore power, trim “tabs: ving, Pind wus happiest, 904.0677 READY DOB, place, time, SASE & 
fadar arch, camper top, ‘ NOW $5.00 to Larkin Communica- 
sleeps 4, full galley. CARPENTERS MOORSTOWN tions, PO Box 6483, No 
head w/sink and’ shower PHOTOGRAPHY FIT-ASSIST PAINTERS PACKUSS & STORAGE Plymouth, MA 02360 
Coast guard pkg, VHF radio, Custom programe ¢ CARPENTRY int. & ext. all prep work. Lic -1600 interested in seeing who 
depth finder 35mm si lens refiex of home space or & insured. For free estimates DA other people deal with? 
boat, is Call camera. condition, like shelving, call at or MOVES, Health, happiness, harm- 
617. new. 569-8735. club. Call for FREE consul- , tables etc. Ex- Kiran at 268-1181. dented | Com . Individuals, groups, in. 
1982 Leicafiex camera (1966) SLA lights, etc Interior painting - Neat, proteselonal 4 tulltive 
mereuser wir Som. KRIPALUYOGA Experienced service. | treat paying for the big name! 
trailer loaded w accssries. F2.8 35mm _ $800. Dey end evening casese for and . Terry or business 
$13.5 or BO. 371-0927 617-536-7780x275. 9-5 health, stress reduc- care. Charles 738-8465 PETS 
Mon-Fri. tion and weight NEED ) PIKE MOVERS 
“SAIL-AWAY ” ment. Brookline and HOUSEHOLD looking for a home. 
IN CHATHAM, CAPE con RECORDS & poo REPAIRS? = 
WE OFFER BOAT and Fitness specialist. Cali PAIR interior. Re- 
TAPES 232-9334. Will do jobs, large or small, sonable . Many refer- Two male cats, approx 6 mo 
Hy AU Replace windows, hang ences. Gerry or Mike JULIAN WRIGHT 
BAREBOAT OF CAPTAIN, jon VISIONS BYLEO = doors, tile, floors, roots, 277-4341. MOVING CO, records, 3 mo science diet 
SKIING, OR WE tape. See the unseen. porches, decks, kitchens, and litter supply. 
HAVE PLENTY OF gift idea. 000 pa. Prof readings. of all sorts. PHOTOGRAPHY 24430, F NY & NJ John at 522-2651 
SURFERS. A 28° SLOOP vn or M.O. — Call for an appointment Call Frank 889-3141 Tet: 661- 
17° MOTORBOAT, 16° 323-1965 BOUDOIR 
DAY, THE WEEK, THE BACK IN THE DO IT RIGHT? photograph taken. We can cm, 
Limited supply $100 each. PRIVATE COUNSELING fool around with create special gift for that OF business. —woodcore, sol 347 bind, 
CALL US AT 945-2564 Serious callers 641-0204 ING THERAPIST DEALING window someone. Cal for 
COMPUTERS ES home are far too impor- our samples. The Total im- MATTHEW & $300. 646-8421" eves. 
YARD SAL Communica: Cal the only "pro. age 
IBM PS/2 MOD 30 r, TION | DIFFICULTIES. — 617-491-3371 Call Matthew 492-3231. TRAVEL 
20 — 3.5" Floppy, St. St, PER PROBLEMS, THE WINDOW a J Family Movers. Local, man, 
keyboard. $1100. furniture . INDUSTRY barmitzvahs, portraits ding Brazil 
277-3819 DOROTHY 206-2715 964-281 Ken. MOPU Famazon) 10 11/24. Paid 


Tuxedo messe 
about our bear of month 
club. 247-7676. 


MISCELLANY 


PRIVATE 
INVESTIGATORS 


Licensed, insured, special- 


SERVICES 


VIDEOTAPE 
v 


Affordable wedding video 
$275. 
723-7621. 
EDUCATION 


now is the timne 


MEDITATION 


Doug 497-0819 
THE NATURE OF 


with struc- 
ture and effects of. $10 Fee 
465-6242 


retail value 
$1400 incis air & hotel. For 
info 738-9230 Jim 


Condon ($109 UA $65 


MODELING 
Amature photographer 
for nude study. 


services, . 
Maeve or Cindy 247-8957. 

FREE HAIRCUTS 
Award winning 


PARTY 
& 
CALL 
oi BALLUNACY 
entertainment : 
cuding” strippers (Mir). 
bouquets, Teddy Bear 
grams, 
MISSING PERS 
401 
; FIREWORKS 
‘CLINTON * 
available 
603-434-6742 
2 Outside N.H. only 
1-800-842-3640 
= "Cayce Study Groups 
= Courier : New York, 
| 
and’ other worldwide. 
. Send $5 & self-ad- 
oe 10 envelope to PDS, 2554 ; 
G7 Lincion Bivd, suite 275-0, 
a Marina Del Rey, CA 90291. 
T 
326-8202. New 
elegance! 
Hawaiian & Las Va- 
limited, monthly courier 
newsletter. $20/year to: PO 
ae Box 1058 Aliston, MA 02134 | . 
Sk GWM 20-30 to shr 14dy 
trip to Key West Bahamas. a 
Aliso FT assistant, 
_ 
ry 
No exp nec 
male laborer types, 1 
nudes, feet pix, 1272 . 
; Beautiful F's & singers w/ 4 
. looks wntd by major produc- 
: tion team for rock video & 4 
albums. More info-884-4124 a 
Color/Cut seminars. Free 
+ Hair Salon needs hair | q 
els 262-5840. 
Exotic “dancers wanted by 
hunk? A_ stud? Sona 
to PO Box 104, 
, MA 02026 


do Chow for 
. Have 


meet 
box 94 Newton, 02159 


inexp SWM, 21, seeks slim 
F 25+ for 

erotic lessons. Phone, 
? Box 395 Burlington 


dom M seeks slender, 
Box 301, Somerville 021 


Need to sell an airline ticket? 
can 


VE LINE 


sx 
Females only. Have a fan- 
tasy, a desire to talk about 
yours or exchange ex- 
- any 


who have called 1-550-1515. 


MISTRESS 
NATASHAS 


a 

the” fight 
person send photo 


a 
j 
8 


2 

; 


292 


PHANTASY 


Early bird special 
17:00 am - 8:30 am 


PHONE 


The voice of a royce 


617-734-7668 
VISA/MC 
Prepay: 

The Standard 
PO. Box 1112 
Brookline, MA 
02146 


1/2 hour $35.00 

15 min. $25.00 

Adult conversation 
VISA/MC only 


303-795-6266 


TEXAS 
DREAM 
LINE 


Ya'll 
we good 
‘phonelll 


512-493-9929 


Visa/MC/Amex 


MAILBOXES 
FOR RENT 


SECURITY 
MAIL SERVICE 


Your own locked 
mailbox, 89 Mass. 


Ave. Boston, MA 
(617) 247-9141 
Next to Steve's 

ice Cream 
Confidential & 
secure 


Ask about 
telephone 


answering 


The Name Says it all! 


Available to 617 & 508 area codes 
20¢ 1st min/10¢ ea. add’l/9 min. $1. 


LE PREMIER 


(419) 867-9012 


For bachelor 
day parties, SPORTS 
PARTIES. Satisfaction 


morn/aft some xdress. 
SASE Box 159 89 Mass Ave 


a 


Pre- Pay 


BIZARRE, 
_ EROTIC 
FANTASIES 


HOT-N-NASTY 


WHATEVER 


YOUR FANTASY 


YOU WILL BE 
SATISFIED 


Indulge Your Most 
FORBIDDEN 
FANTASIES 
EROTIC PHONE 


CONVERSATIONS 


212-262-7153 
major credit cards 


L 


y 
(718) 529-3154 


VERNON'S 
FOR 


i 
i 


DIAL-A-MISTRESS 


Suzie 617-497-1102 
617-497-6169 


DIAL-A-TIUNK 


operators: 
needed 


512-695-8507 
M/V, Amex 


TWO'S 
COMPANY - 


Introduction 


In your area 
Straight, 


bi couples & 
threesomes. 


Most 
confidential & 
discreet 


Serving all 
New England 


COUPLES MEET COUPLES 


SINGLES MEET SINGLES 
COUPLES MEET SINGLES 


(508) 224-7339 


ost 1978 


MASSAGE & 
ESCORTS 


Talk 
617-738-7570 


Introducing . . . 
Panties Etc. 


discriminating 
gentleman 


Dominant 
mistresses always 
available 


$20 


MC/VISA 
Prepaid calls: 
$15 


Send in money order 
ST Associates 
P.O. Box 34 
Allston, MA 
02134 


30 BEAUTIFUL 
NUDE DANCING 


GIRLS DAILY 
12:00 noon-1:00 am. Great 


ALWAYS READY 
Clean cut guy looking 
will escort men in or out con- 


— 


time cali Scott 
617-247-1138 

AS YOU LIKE IT 
Totally invigorating body 


Attractive classy young 
woman 9-5 s 
incalis, central , dis- 

creet. 1-800-338-4259 x570 | > 
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D.LD., 310, St. 
At their best. (617) vont adit!) | Lip Service 
mailbox can my greatest fan- 
For the mediately. § minute walk tasy!! In the seven years os 
y discriminating man that I have been married, I 
New 800 number I Friend 
i 24 hours live another couple join us in ly, 
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Your conversation line twenty-four hours a day 
Serving the 617 and 508 area codes 


20¢ first min/10¢ each add'l 


dial the only National TV/TS line You must be 18 years or older 


1-617-621-1440 


connected for 9 mins. 


automatically 
seventy-five cenisamin. 
minimum charge $6. 


BOSTON’S HOTTEST G 


Hottest Party Lines !!! 


1-550-5555 The Original Adult Party Line 
1-550-GABB Boston's Original Gabb Line 
1-550-LADY Boston's Only Lesbian Party Line 
1-550-DATE Date Line Boston _ 
1-550-CHAT Couples and Swingers Hotline 
1-550-MEET Boston's #1 Fantasy Line 
1-550-5050 Boston's only B&D Line | 
‘| 1-550-TALK The Talk Line That Rocks . 
1-550-TEEN Teens Only Partyline 

1-550-2320 Line where Big Women talk nasty 


Everyone's waiting to talk to you! 


All Calls 20¢ First Minute/ 10¢ each additional minute. 


We've got Boston's 


Chock-full-'O-J ocks 


1-550-9027 


The Bisexuals Line Of 
Choice 


All Lines Available to 617 & 508 area codes 
20¢ ist min./ 10¢ ea. add'i/9 min. $1 


: iene: : ALL OTHER CALLERS Group and private lines available 
: 
be 
Gay owned and operated ‘ 

. 

: 

ea AY PARTY LINE 

10° PER | 20° FIRST MIN ONLY HOT OWNED & OPERAT! 

| SENSITIVE ENCOUNTERS 
. : 


SINGLE? 
CALL THE 


BOSTON DATE LINE 


TALKING 
PERSONAL ADS 
OF PEOPLE WHO 
REALLY WANT TO 
MEET YOU! 


DAILY 


“ADS IN YOUR 
AREA 


*VERIFIED 


PHONE NUMBERS 
$3.50 per call 


1-900-999-7100 


PLACE YOUR OWN AD FREE! 
1 (800) 331-1408 = 
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} 
SERVICE 
OU Ve 
(18+) ladies 
always available the rest, ; 
(617) 868-0027 or now try the 
1 (800) 712-3491 best." 
} Boston Incalls 
y All calls verified 
@ 617-424-1366 
IF YOU ARE DIALING Looking for 
117-868-1424, 11-9pm verif Mature little extra 
| Taste — 
cross-dress out. le quare 
call only. 617-595-2707 New kid on the block, not 617-659-0708 Just Me & part time 
BIWM, escort, maseg_ for Says, Tim 617-472-6168 WILD-N-NASTY 35-yr. old i 
— Gall sexy Daniele scious | 196 Is Some col 
David 508-927- fran. Let made my vou LIBBY (617)266-3343 Julia at 
Cait yng sexy 619-734-6837, sensual, provocative 244-8928 Cross & Dom (617) 277-6605 
will travel 617-825-4387 PERSONAL TH Outcalls 617-437-0122 verifiable outcall only 
General are, 
Sports Medicine, 's 
617-643-1029 ‘ Office 7 .9-10 
CLASSY LADY (617) -1066 
lonely man Lat me combine Gobet Taylor MD. 1755 (617) 965-5535 
to fulfil an erotic session. EASURE/PAIN 
) 617-734-6837 wicked imagination will 
Clean-cut man to massage fw you to eur BACK 
men at hotel or home. . escort. 
617-247-0780 617 BAY'S 
-LIFF GWM 
FINEST | 
COOL OFF -OUTCALL 
you wat ARRANGEMENT & MUST 
‘satisfaction. Let this .AVE FOR INTERVIEW. 617-437-1751 
BACHELOR 
7-78-4625. Re. ES 
Dial. 617-436-0806 for an & DOM. Days _Noon-3 a.m. 
dutcall with Kristy. Yng & 401-621 : 


handsome, muscular 
Call Greg at 617-254-2293 

CLASS southern belle. Tall; 
> blond. Fun, discreet: 
36-24-34. Leather Melody 617-286-3310 
& con- 
fidential, limits respected, ~ yours. 
generous males, couples je 
and females. For photo. & ‘ceptional! 617-523-3083 
correspondance send $10, Stim intel_girl 
pepe business card, letter escort ter Bos- 
details for immed reply. PO area. 617-487-9090 
Box 9338, N .MA WM, col- 
02747 loge . will show you @ 
Exic yng hot escort for men time. GUY 617-789-6085 
Clean safe 24hr in/out call  Softand sweet, a sexy treat. 
617-236-1781 in call, out call escorts 
Escort for men only. 617-300-7138 
GWM infout Jos i , pretty blonde 
617-585-87 Would like to meet a few 
with a fair lady cal 
617-286-3170 Spend a lovely time with a 

Escort by tove black lady. Call Tina, 
verified 

- 1 

508-584-7086 meet a 
817-277-6734 
antasies . Let's 
dress-up! Kathryn 
The Chamber - B/D S/M X/D 


617-569-3857 


Straight, gd ikng, welt built 
Tate aight ok. 61 499-0786. 
Swed massage avail relax 
feel look full 


Kevin: Hot Irish 
escort discreet in/out. 
617-522-7413 


For appointment cali 
or appointment ca 
617-596-4297 

MAX FROM W PALM 


Yng, discreet & 
aiden. O Box 2193, 
Brockton Ma 02403 


This escorts shapely 
Rar, dressed in 
and hose makes 


me ir- 

resistable and sexy. drive 

wild. incall only, 
7-566-3547 


To hear our talking guide 
to the best party lines serving 
the 617/508 area codes 


617-868-7109 


Verified outcalis ony 
where. Just ca 
617-825-4955. Girls of 
choice, black 


EXOTIC 
ESCORT 


Beautiful 
busty 
brunette 


CANDACE 
617-762-4125 


Verifiable 
Outcalls 


| Only 


DAPHNEY 


Very classy, 
unique escort 
available to 
exclusive, 
respectable 

ents only. 


utcalls only 
(617) 983-5129 
All calls verified 


Escorts 
617-267-2205 


ESSENCE 


Incall 


Outcall 


617-266-4443 


ESCORT 


SERVICE 


excellence... 
Expect the best | 
Call 
Kim 


leather-Dom 
Speciality 
dom, cpl, avail 
617-445-3483 


Outcalls only 


| things you've 


|Male Escorts: 


TABU 


For all the 


wanted to do. 
Female & 


Verifiable... ~~ 
Outcalls Only’ 
(617) 266-3343 


LC 


4 here's no short cut to 
| || Experienced 
Let us plan yours, 
ADI 
BEVERLY | [smootn BAF 
& GAIL & TIGHT | | TAMMY Verifiable 
incall outcal. 8172472670 Can P & ADAM delightful BiF (617)449-2671 
call OF Clean and safe for and peds 
= escorting until late. | | awaitsyour | | 
Sweet de- Also for dinner, desire. Also like men I can q 
A sweet treat : theater and travel. 
to greet. For a speical free P.O. Box dominate with my 4 
617-961-4101 now! (617) 247-8814 617-522-4925 feet verifable 
WANTED 24HRS 01876 & Out outcalls only fi 4 
IF YOU ARE DIALING AO 
We offer you Moo R 
Outcalls Only A M 
| Your ‘| | 617) 40-2671 |Ourmen ae: | 
voluptous Charmi f R 7 
companion. - Come Athleticaly built E. AG 
Honey Blonde Discover | | | | 
Lori & Jessica's | | intelligent, outgoing. : XG 
125 Ibs SECRETS. nat businessman 
to resist. Please call David CARDS \\ 2776605 . 
OUTCALLS ONLY All calls will be Work for Boston's / 
: M thru F (617)353-0917 | soency, 006. | 


BOSTON’S 


| Sheila's ines st 


ralls 
Calls 


Magical 


Experience the most sensitive, 
sensuous and stunning 
_ women in Boston. 


LINDSEY 
AND HER 


ALL AMERICAN 
GIRL ESCORTS 


617- 
332-0380 


~ 
- 


EXTREMELY 
ATTRACTIVE 


5'8’, 125 Ibs. 
21 yrs. old 


36-22-35 
Playboy material 
Outcalls Only 
Open 24 hrs. 


(617) 964-8706 


yorarily 


Escort Referral 
LADIES & GENTS 

Serving New England 
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i 
. 9. Excitement. 10. Lus -acts. Il. REAL fan 
Escortsneeded tasy. 12. Wild. X-Rated. (Adults only). 14. Only 
4 10 cents per minute. 20 cents for the first minute 
Openings for beautiful, intelligent (inexpensive). 15. Call now. You'll beXxxx'd!!) 
pce evening | 
—— 
‘ 
Pheenix 


the mark of great beer that’s thade unlike 
any other. Because thie-beer is never heatepasteutized. It’s 
one that’s Cald-Filtereal™ to give you the rich, 
 gmpoth taste of real draft beer ma bottle: Heat-pasteurized, 
beers just can’t.do that... * 
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RIDAY. 


DAYS 


WEEK 


~by Amy Finch 


THE WEEKEND 


FILM. Scandal (Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square, suburbs) is the 
long-awaited film about the Profumo 
scandal, which rocked England in 
the early ‘60s and toppled the 
government of Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan; it opens fresh 
from its tussles with the rating board, 
which cut some 30 seconds to get it 
down from X to R. John Hurt stars as 
Stephen Ward, the society osteopath 
who was made the scandal’s 
scapegoat, Joanne Whalley-Kilmer is 
Christine Keeler, and Bridget Fonda 
plays Mandy Rice-Davies. Crusoe 
(Copley Place) stars Aidan Quinn in 
Caleb Deschanel’s new version of 
Daniel Defoe's classic. Loverboy 
(Copley Place, Circle, suburbs) has 
Patrick Dempsey as a pizza delivery 
boy in demand by a bevy of women. 
K-9 (Charles, Allston, suburbs) stars 
Jim Belushi and man’s best friend as 
police officers, “one of whom is 
smarter than the other.” Claude 
Lelouch’s latest caper film, Bandits, 
opens at the Coolidge Corner. And 
The Horror Show (Cinema 57, 
Allston, suburbs) is about a cop 
battling a killer who won't stay dead. 
Filmed on location in Mali, Yeelen 


HOT TIX 


For those of you who fike to plan ahead — | 
and sometimes it's necessary # you're 
going to get the seats you want — here 
are some events you might consider 
buying tickets for in advance. You can get 
details by calling the numbers below, you 
may also be able to obtain tickets from the 

various agencies around town {remember 
that they charge a handling fee). Just 
don't say we didn't warn you. 


Lily Tomlin in The Search for Signs of 


Stray Cats, May 11 at Citi call 787-6000. 
Don Quinete, May 11 40 21 at the Wang 
Canter: call 787-8000. 
Susan Rese end Danceworks, May 
and 3° at Northeastern’s Algmni- 


| initiation rites and the wrath of his 


, new play by Thomas Grimes, artistic 
‘director of the Black Folks Theater 


is African filmmaker Souleymane 
Cisse’s story of a young man 
confronting his tribe’s ancient 


father. The film receives its local 
commercial premiere at the Brattle 
Theatre, 40 Brattle Street, Boston, 
where it plays through May 4. Cisse 
will be present at the 8 p.m. show — 
tonight. Call 876-6837. 
THEATER. Terrain and Blades of 
Grass, two new performance-art 
pieces by the Mobius Performing 
Group, are offered tonight and 
tomorrow at Mobius, 354 Congress 
Street, Boston (call 542-7416). Terrain 
is billed as “a journey through a 
precarious world of stones and glass, 
with only an angel in rollerskates 
and red crinolines for a.guide.” 
Curtain is at 8 p.m.; tickets are $7. . 
Brother Red, a staged reading of a 


— 


Company, is about a black family's 
confrontation with AIDS and 
homophobia. It’s presented at 
Roxbury Community College, 1234 
Columbus Avenue (call 424-8849), 
Curtain is at 8 tonight, with a ticket 
price of $4, $2 for students and 
seniors. 

MUSIC. What a night for live-music 
choices, especially for fans of Latin 
music and jazz. In the former 
category, tonight is your only chance 
to hear two charismatic innovators: 
Astor Piazzolla, father of the “new 
tango,” who performs with his sextet 
at Northeastern’s Blackman Hall (call 
437-2247); and Rubén Blades, the 
man who put the social conscience 
into salsa, who brings his band to the 
Berklee Performance Center (136 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston; call 
266-7455). Jazz lovers have a little 
more leeway, since the quintets of 
both vibist Gary Burton at the 
Regattabar (call 876-7777), featuring 
the last appearance of pianist 
Makoto Ozone with the band, and 
pianist Fred Hersch at the Willow 
(call 623-9874) will appear tomorrow 
evening. The Regattabar’s in the 
Charles Hotel, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge; the Willow’s in 
Somerville, at 699 Broadway. 

It’s the Woodstock of ‘80s 
marginals! A killer double bill of 
Peter Stampfel and the Bottlecaps 
followed by Moe Tucker and Jad 


Tickets $8.50 in advance, $9.50 day of 
show. At Necco Place, 1 Necco Place, 
Boston. Call 426-7744. 

John Harbison’s 50th birthday is 
celebrated by Emmanuel Music 
tonight with a concert of his works at 


| 


FRIDAY: There's been a true embarrassment of riches around Boston in the 
reggae field of late, but a trio that shouldn’t be lost in the shuffle is the Mighty 
Diamonds: conscious, dubwise, and ah, those triple harmonies. At Nightstage; 
call 497-8200. | 


FRIDAY: The Laura Knott 
‘Dance Company performs 
“Look Both Ways,” a 

- combination of new and 
repertory works tonight and 
tomorrow at the Cambridge 
Multicultural Arts Center. 
Featured on the program is 
the premiere of Mirage, a 
quartet incorporating magic 
and chaos, and three 
repertory works: Risk and 
Relaxation, Aqua Echo, and e 
Degrees of Freedom (part 5). 


- 


SATURDAY: He's a rockabilly legend, which means he’s overrated by the 
faithful, but there can be no question that Charlie Feathers was present at the 
creation in the ‘50s and holds enduring magnetism for his cult. And even his 

sternest doubters have to allow that “One Hand Loose” ranks among the top 

brags of freedom from the early days of rock and roll. Also appearing: Delta 

« You'll hate yourself if you don’t turn out this evening and at least see what the 
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. Wyo. 
4 
May 14 at the Shubert Theatre: call ‘ \ 
“Africa Oy6,” May 3 to 7 af the Boston 
q 
Fair. Let's see, that giv 
Auditorium: call 437-2247 tha gives us veterans 
_ Somervile Theatre: call 767-4000. Holy Modal Rounders, the Velvet 
; Suffolk University. call 402-7578. Underground, Japanese. 
The ay Ge what we might call low-tech 
experimentalists with a buried sense 
10 at Emerson's Mayowse Theatre dread and (sometimes) high good ats: 
, Cantpare call (S08) 798-0888. 
«Performance Center. Ame 22. 
 Grecker June 23, Cheney 


8 p.m. at Emmanuel Church, 15 
Newbury Street, Boston. Conducted. 
by Craig Smith, and including 
performances by the Emmanuel 
Chamber Orchestra, Chorus Pro 
Musica, and violinist Rosemary 
Harbison, the concert was - 
rescheduled from April 8. Tickets are 
$10; call 536-3356. 


ART. Six nationally recognized 
‘artists whose work has helped 
modify people's ideas about social 
documentary over the past 10 years 
will-take part in “New 
Options/Working Solutions: A 
Workshop on Socially Motivated 
Photography.” The one-day 
workshop includes Krzysztof 
Wodiczko, best known for 
deconstructing the symbolism of 
architecture by projecting huge slide 
images onto buildings; Connie 
Hatch, whose past work has 
included work on gentrification; and 
Diane Neumaier, whose recent 
project uses advertisements and 
how-to manuals to examine sexism 
and racism in photography. It takes 
place from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. at the 
L Boston University College of Liberal 
Arts, room 522, 725 Commonwealth . 
Avenue, Boston. Admission is $15, 
$10 for students and members of the 
Photographic Resource Center 
(sponsor of the event); call 353-0700. 
DANCE. If you've ever wondered 
what inspires dancers, how they: 


remember endless dance sequences, 
or anything else about their lives, 
. Backstage and Upfront might 
provide answers, A family 
performance, Backstage and Upfront 
culls its narrative from the dancers’ 
own experiences. It’s presented this 
‘afternoon at 2 and 3:15 by Concert 
Dance Company of Boston, at the 
Center for Contemporary Dance, 
Zero Church Street (in First Church 
Unitarian), Harvard Square, 
Cambridge (call 661-0237); fickets 
are $4. 


MUSIC. The Rat's eclectic “Ed’s 
Basement” series ends tonight with 
Ed’s Redeeming Qualities, 
performance artist Leroy White,. 
rockabilly-ers the Brewers, and the 
Buckets. So if you haven't 
experienced it yet, better hurry. The 
_ Rat's located at 528 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston; call 247-8309. 
TELEVISION. Patrick Hamilton's 
villains — in his Gaslight and Rope, 
for example — are a creepy, slimy 
bunch. Ralph Gorse, “whose whole 


very beetly kind,” is no exception. 
The title character of The Charmer, 
he’s a respectable young man on the 
surface, an amoral and calculating 
social climber underneath. A six-part 
mini-series based on Hamilton's 


book begins tonight at 9 p.m. on 


Channel 2. 


THE WEEK 


1 
annual Very Special Arts 


Springfest, a month-long celebration 
of physically accessible cultural ~ 


events, kicks off tonight at CityPlace, 
where Lisa Thorson andé-Company 
perform new works by jazz singer 
Thorson and other area composers; 
hearing-impaired people can enjoy 
the show thanks to Jody Steiner's 
American Sign Language 
interpretation. Tickets are $10; 
showtime is 8 p.m. Earlier in the day 
an exhibit opens at the Boston Public 
Library and a Children’s Festival for 
kids of all abilities takes place at the 


Continued on page 4 


character and aspect were, really, of a | 


BRUCE HILLIARD 


FLICKS IN A FLASH 


©», SATURDAY: Heretix are just one reason people will flock to the southwest 
"= (Beacon and Charles Streets) corner of Boston Common today at 11 a.m. for the 
first annual Students for Students March for Human Rights. The march along 
the Freedom Trail, sponsored by Boston student chapters of Amnesty 
International, is one way to show support for students unjustly imprisoned 
throughout the world. A six-hour rally follows the march and includes 
performances by Heretix, Think Tree, T.D.S. Mob, and the Souls. If it rains, 


SATURDAY: You can see the Oscar-winning “Tin Toy” as part of the 90- 
minute computer-animation show The SIGGRAPH Festival, which is playing 
this weekend at the Computer 11 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Call 426-2800. 


everything will be pushed back a day. Call 623-0202. 
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Continued from page 3 

Children’s and Computer Museums, 
Museum Wharf, Boston. For more 
information, call Very Special Arts 
Massachusetts at 350-7713. 


. premiere (part of the Dance 


20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE 
SEA. For the next two weeks, 
visitors to the Museum of Science 
will be swept to the bottom of the 
Mediterranean as Titanic discoverer 
Dr. Robert Ballard and other 
scientists explore assorted 
underwater phenomena, The 
JASON Project, a two-way 
telesatellite communications system, 
is presented every hour, beginning at 
10 a.m. Weekday shows are for pre- 
booked school groups only, but 
weekend shows are open to the 
public. Admission for adults is $6; 
children (under 15) and seniors pay 
$3. Call 589-0100. 


ranging from $8.50 to $15 for 


MUSIC. When he was the frontman 
for the Iron City Houserockers, Joe 
Grushacky was working-class 
forthright ‘n’ oppressed before it 
became epidemic and finally a 
smothering cliché. Let’s say that he 
and his mates were the first to 
articulate the deepest appeal of the 
Bruce Springsteen rock archetype, 
and for them it wasn’t a shtick. 
Especially not on stage. They've 
been down a bit of late, but they 
make a point of taking it on the chin 
and coming back strong. At Johnny 
D's, 17 Holland Street, Davis Square, 
Somerville. Call 776-9667. 

It’s violin time at Berklee College, 
where a “Spring String Fling” is 
going on all this week. The highlight 
of the five-day festival is bound to be 
tonight's concert at the Berklee 
Performance Center (136 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston; call 
266-7455), where several of the many 
approaches to improvised string 
playing should be featured by an all- 
star cast that truly runs the historic 
gamut. Among the participants are 
Claude Williams, a product of the 
Kansas City glory years of swing; Joe 
Kennedy, who has worked with 
Benny Carter and Ahmad Jamal; 
John Blake, a star in the 
contemporary realm; Mark 
O’Connor, National Fiddle Champ, 
who adds a Nashville perspective; 
and Boston’s own RESQ (Really 
Eclectic String Quartet). Concert time 
is 8 p.m., and the $2 admission 
charge is the bargain of the week. 

J.J. Johnson, the scheduled artist 
at the Regattabar, has cancelled his 
appearance because of illness in his 
family; but fear not, because the 
breach has been filled by Art Blakey 
and the Jazz Messengers. Blakey's 
bands always seem to have a couple 
stars of the future, so this appearance 
should clue you in to some leading 
lights of the ‘90s. The Messengers 
open tonight and appear at the 
Regattabar (in the Charles Hotel, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge; call 
876-7777) through Sunday. 
THEATER. The Boston Opera 
Association presents “An Evening 
with Kitty Carlisle Hart,” the 
veteran actress and game-show 
panelist; perhaps she'll “tell the 
truth” about husband Moss Hart, co- 
stars the Marx Brothers, Garry 
Moore, and others. Following the 
show, which begins at 6:30 at the 


Patrick Swans6n, who has directed at 


Ritz-Carlton (15 Arlington Street, 
Boston), is a reception and dinner. 
Tickets for the whole shebang are 
$75; without dinner, $35. Call 
482-2840. 

PERFORMANCE. “Africa Oyé” 
brings the musicanddanceof10 
tribes to the Boston Opera House 
(539 Washington Street, Boston) 
tonight through Sunday. This world 
Umbrella series) includes Pygmies, 
who have never performed outside 
their native Gabon, as well as one of 
Africa’s current pop sensations, Papa 
Wemba and Orchestra. Tonight's 
performance begins at 7, with tickets 


children, and $17 to $30 for adults; 
call 492-7578. 


SALON. Alice Walker, who won 
the Pulitzer Prize with The Color 
Purple, will read from her new novel, 
The Temple of My Familiar, which 
she describes as “a romance of the 
past 500,000 years.” Admission to 
this reading, presented by 
WordsWorth, is free, though there is 
a suggested $5 donation to benefit 
literacy. It’s offered at the Charles 
Hotel; call 354-5201. 

THEATER. The Doctor and the 
Devils, a stage adaptation of Dylan 
Thomas's screenplay about a 
misunderstood 19th-century scientist 
in need of cadavers, comes to the 
MIT Dramashop tonight at 8 p.m. 


New York’s La Mama Experimental _ 
Theater and was artistic director of 
the Castle Hill theater company in 
Gloucester, directs. It’s at Kresge 
Little Theatre, opposite 77 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 
(call 253-2877); tickets are $6, $5 for 
students. 

MEDIA. Adolf Eichmann’s was the 
first internationally televised trial 
ever — what impact did the 1961 
proceedings have on history, justice, 
and the media’s influence on public 
opinion? “The Judgment of Adolf 
Eichmann: Evil, the Media, and 
Society,” a month-long series of 
films and other programs, ponders 
the question. Opening today at the 
Boston Public Library, the exhibition 
kicks off with the Fifth Annual 
Human Rights Conference, which 
runs from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. To register, 
call Facing History and Ourselves at 
232-1595. 


THEATER. Red Moses, the 
masterful 1985 black comedy by 
Britisher Peter Barnes (who wrote the 
film The Ruling Class), is Adrian 
Hall's final production as artistic 
director of Trinity Repertory 
Company. Set in plague-ridden 14th- 
century France, it stars longtime 
Trinity madcap Peter Gerety as 
Father Flote, a Catholic priest who 
heads a vaudeville troupe trying to 
cheer up the dying with bad jokes 
and bawdry. Parallels to the AIDS 
epidemic are obvious. Trinity Rep’s 
located at 201 Washington Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island; call (401) 
521-1100. 


(Bob Blumenthal, David Bonetti, 
Carolyn Clay, Robin Dougherty, 
Owen Gleiberman, Milo Miles, and 
Charles Taylor helped out this 


week.) 


SATURDAY: Hamiet Bluiett, the baritone anchor of the World Saxophone 
Quartet and the leading contemporary innovator on the big horn, has organized 
a new ensemble featuring vocals, dance, and two African percussionists. His 
goal is to underscore the African connection in Afro-American music, and he 
will get his chance at the Newton Arts Center, performing a children’s recital at 
3 p.m., as well as an 8 p.m. session for older folks. Call 964-3424. 


SATURDAY: Celebrated 
pianist Stephen Drury joins 
the redoubtable Ben Zander 

and his Boston Phil for 
Prokofiev's Piano Concerto 
No. 3 tonight (at Jordan Hall) 
and tomorrow afternoon (at 

Sanders Theatre), and the 

collaboration should be a 

corker. This season finale 
also features Mendelssohn’s 
Fingal’s Cave Overture and 
Sibelius’s Symphony No. 2. 

Call 536-4001. 


LISA KOHLER/CONCERT ARTISTS. GUILD 


- TUESDAY: Renowned 
actor/director/playwright 
Jerome Kilty plays the title 
role in the Boston - 
University School of 
Theatre Arts’ production of 
Shakespeare's King Lear. 
Directed by Huntington 
Theatre Company's Jacques 
Cartier, the production 
unites veteran forces and 
talented theater students; 
call 266-3913. 


J.E. FOGLE/BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF THEATRE ARTS 


FRIDAY THE STH: Pianist 
Paul Bley, a one-man avant- 
garde for more than 30 
years, continues to be 
among the most original and 
reliable of jazz innovators. 
Bley brings his introspective 
style to the Presbyterian 
Church in Brookline 
Village, where he will be 
joined on some numbers by 
percussionist/vibist Richard 
Poole. Call 770-2183. 
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FUTURE 


PERFECT 


Tony Award-winner Maryann Plunkett will perform 
excerpts from Jane Eyre, a new musical adaptation of 
Charlotte Bronté’s novel, at the Seventh Annual Elliot 
Norton Award presentation, on May 8. The renowned 
award is named after the doyen of Boston theater critics; 
this is the first year that the ceremony, to be held at the 
Majestic Theatre, will include a performance. A 

. reception will follow the ceremony; call 338-6643. 


Wild Women Don’t Have the Blues, featuring, among 
others, the legendary Bessie Smith, won an honorable 
mention in the 1989 New England Film and Video 
Festival. The 16mm documentary will be screened on 
May 19, midway through the festival, which takes place 

__ from May 18 to May 26 at the MFA, the Boston Film/ 
Video Foundation, and Berklee Performance Center. This 
is the first time video awards will be given in addition to 
prizes for 16mm and Super 8 films. Call 787-8000. 


Lee Blessing’s 1988 Broadway hit A Walk in the 
Woods, taped at the Booth Theatre as its Broadway 
run ended, airs on May 10 on Channel 2. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Some confusion appears to have arisen in the wake of 
remarks made last week in the Best Music Poll by a Bunratty’s 
spokesman. Among the many questions we asked club people 
was the following: “Name some of the bands you personally 

~~ enjoy that also regularly fill your house.” In the course of 
answering that question, the Bunratty’s spokesman said that 
several bands may have “reached their peak.” He was referring 
~ to the fact that the bands in question are topping out locally, 
appear poised for national exposure, and, as a result, may soon 
be off the local scene. 

In the course of responding to other questions, the 
spokesman for Bunratty’s solicited the opinions of club patrons 
and passed them on to our interviewer, not thinking that they 
would be attributed to him. Except in one instance, our 
interviewer was unaware that the spokesman had solicited 
other opinions. The spokesman for Bunratty’s, like all the 
music-industry figures interviewed for the Best Music Poll, 
spoke with caring and concern for the local music scene. We 
regret any attempt to interpret his remarks otherwise. 

— Peter Kadzis, Arts & Entertainment Editor 


NEXT WEEKEND 


View master 


orticia Addams would have loved Ron Labbe’s version of a 
M potted plant — a two-foot-high branchless stem with a weird 

little red head stuck on top. The sorry sprout greets visitors at the 
entrance to Labbe’s Studio 3-D, in Jamaica Plain. 

Morticia and kin, in fact, are a part of Spaceshots 3-D, the multi-image 
slide show Labbe is producing at the Coolidge Corner Moviehouse next 
weekend. The first show of its kind, Spaceshots zips through 150 years of 
stereoscopic (three-dimensional) photography: from spicy Victorian 
. scenes, women’s suffrage, Thomas Edison, and Charlie Chaplin to the 
Munsters, ‘50s bar mitzvahs, the Monkees, and Pee-wee Herman — more 
than 500 images in all. All to the pulse of a soundtrack including O 
Positive, Tribe, and the Norberts. 

Labbe will narrate portions of Spaceshots, to sharpen the historical 
perspective on stereoscopic photography, which got going around 1850 — 
“before lightbulbs, before Abraham Lincoln was president” — and 
became quite popular in the late 19th century. (As recently as the ‘20s, 3- 
D cameras were selling nearly as fast as ordinary ones, and stereoscopes 
were a common parlor fixture.) He says, “I’m not going to be a major part, 
but it'll add some real life to the show. I don’t think a lot of people go.out 
and see a live performance ever. This is a melding of art, performance, 
cinema — nothing like this has ever been done.” 

For five years, Labbe played drums and “acted funny” with the “Waldo 
Woodhead Show,” a three-man music/juggling/comedy routine that 
played Quincy Market quite a bit, went to Australia, and won first place at 
the International Street Performers Festival in Halifax, Canada. So his 
narration promises theatrics. 

Labbe graduated from the Massachusetts College of Art as a 
_ performance artist/illustrator, in 1977, then wound through stints as 


mime, animator, and art director. One thing remained constant: a soft spot 
for droll yard-sale toys. Multi-headed plastic dinosaurs and assorted 
amphibians, an Incredible Hulk lamp, and goony hand-puppet faces 
desecrate, oops, decorate, his studio. Yard sales proved to be especially 
fertile ground for one of the greatest toys of all: ViewMasters, all sorts of 
which adorn Studio 3-D. About nine years ago, Labbe bought his first 3- 
D camera, went over to the DeCordova Museum, and took pictures of his 
girlfriend. A couple of weeks later, he says, “I got them back and I went 
through the roof. I thought it was the most amazing thing in the world!” 
“Few people know how 3-D works. It’s amazing because it’s such a 
great art form when it’s done right. A lot of people do it poorly, 
unfortunately, because it takes a lot of work and knowledge to do it 
right.” Sloppy 3-D can cause headaches and mess up people's eyes. That's 
because 3-D images are created by taking two photographs — from 
slightly different angles — of one image; your brain then meshes them 
into a single three-dimensional image. The slightest misalignment forces 
your eyeballs into gymnastics. But unlike those obsolete red-and-blue 


' glasses, which do tend to cause eye-throbbing, Labbe’s show uses clear 


polarized lenses, and he’s spent the past several years diligently sorting 
through slides to select the best. 

Some people shy away from 3-D because you do have to wear the 
glasses. But Labbe points out that “it’s an important aspect of 
photography. You see life normally in 3-D. Flat photography has its place, 
but so does three-dimensional. People I’ve turned on to 3-D are hooked. 
But it’s like wearing headphones — it’s not something that bothers you if 
it’s enjoyable. Wearing 3-D glasses at a film or a slide show is not the 
problem. It’s whether the images are worth it.” Spaceshots, he promises, 
“4s the best 3-D there is.” 

Best or not, Labbe did win a finalist award from the Artist's Foundation 
in Boston. And he'll be directing first major 3-D photography exhibit, this 
September at the Transportation Building. 

Spaceshots 3-D is at the Coolidge Corner Moviehouse, in Brookline, 
May 5 to May 7; call 734-2500 for times. 

— Amy Finch 


STATE 


OF THE 


ART 


Celebrities 


he Celebrity Series of 
Boston is changing its 
name. Funded for the past 
five years by Wang Laboratories, 
the performing-arts series will 
now be known as the Bank of 
Boston Celebrity Series, with 
Bank of Boston as primary 
corporate sponsor. The 
announcement of the three-year 
sponsorship agreement marks 
the beginning of the series’s 51st 
season. 

“I couldn’t be happier about 
our new partnership,” said 
_ Walter Pierce, who has been 
president of the Celebrity Series . 
through its Boston University 
and Wang incarnations. “This 
union between Boston's most 
outstanding corporate citizen and 
one of its foremost arts 
- organizations will surely make 
the next three years extremely 
exciting and productive.” 

Bank of Boston will contribute 
$250,000 a year to the Celebrity 
Series for the next three years. 
That contribution includes a 
$100,000 investment in Project 
Discovery, a community 
outreach program that provides ~ 
students in Massachusetts public 
schools and private, special- 
needs schools with some 7000 
tickets to regularly scheduled 
Celebrity Series events. In 
addition, the program brings 
Celebrity Series performers into 
participating schools to conduct 
workshops and master classes on 
music, dance, and theater. 

And the program for next 
season? It will open in mid 
August with three shows by the 
Bolshoi Ballet Academy. Many 
old friends will be back: the 
Juilliard String Quartet (playing 
Beethoven’s complete string 
quartets), pianist Emanuel Ax and 
cellist Yo-Yo Ma, flutist Jean- 
Pierre Rampal, the Alvin Ailey 
American Dance Theatre. The 
piano contingent is particularly 
enticing: local hero Russell 
Sherman, the incomparable 
Annie Fischer, and the even more 
incomparable Maurizio Pollini. 

But there are some pleasant 
surprises, too. The series 
welcomes the Martha Graham 
Dance Company to Boston for 
the first time in 10 years. Early- 
instrument ensembles are nicely 
represented by Trevor Pinnock’s 
English Concert and Frans 
Briiggen’s Orchestra of the 18th 
Century. Also on the program are 
the 200-member Red Army Song 
& Dance Ensemble, the Bulgarian 
State Female Choir (yes, the 
group responsible for the 
unlikely sensation Le mystére 
des voix bulgares), the Kodo 
Drummers of Japan, and Scottish 
singer Jean Redpath. 
(Subscriptions are being accepted 
now; for a brochure, call 
482-2595.) 

Arts professionals note that the 
series sponsorship is a good 
corporate fit for Bank of Boston. 
The Celebrity Series has one of 
the oldest, wealthiest, and most 
distinguished lists of subscribers 
in the city. And the bank is in the 
midst of an ongoing effort to beef 
up its trust operations. It’s a 
perfect example of what in the 
arts community is known as 
“cause-related marketing.” 
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The bad guys in Cyborg: the audience goes for the goods. 


Not incredible hulks 


Looking for the beef in Red Scorpion and Cyborg 


by Charles Taylor 


RED SCORPION. Directed by Joseph 
Zito. Written by Arne Olsen. With 
Dolph Lundgren and M. Emmet Walsh. 
A Shapiro Glickenhaus Entertainment 
release. At the Beacon Hill and in the 
suburbs. 


CYBORG. Directed by Albert Pyun. 
Written by Kitty Chalmers. With Jean- 
Claude Van Damme and Deborah 
Richter. A Cannon release. Closed. 


atching Red Scorpion and 
Cyborg, I could easily imagine 
coming across some academic 
tome a few years from now on the 
relation between Grade-Z action movies 
and porn. At both pictures, the audience 
consisted of men — alone, scattered 
throughout the theater, staring fixedly at 


are so scummy and terrible you feel as if 
you'd surrendered to the lowest part of 
yourself just walking in to see them. 
Each one has its “plot.” In Red 
Scorpion, Dolph Lundgen is a Soviet 
military “adviser” who sees the error of 
his Commie ways and joins the African 
revolutionaries he’s been sent to over- 
throw. In Cyborg, Jean-Claude Van 
Damme is a post-apocalyptic 21st-cen- 
tury renegade fighting a collection of 
brigands who look like a cross between 
the Manson Family and the Village 
People. 
But these-movies don’t really exist on 
levels of story or character or acting. As 
with porn, the audience goes for the 
goods — pure and simple. The films are 
shock shows for the pre-literate. And 
though some viewers may be. loathe to 


the way these preposterously macho 
stinkers encourage blatant homo-erotic 
ogling. The camera plays on the muscles 
and sweat and the soldier-boy brush 
cuts, and the crowd eats it up. 

It took me about an hour of Red 
Scorpion to realize that Dolph Lundgren 
reminded me of Steve Canyon. I attribute 


the delay to his being Jess alive than a. 


Film 


comic strip. His barely open eyes seem to 
be staring at you through a pill-induced 
haze, and you can’t tell whether it’s that 
or his accent that makes his speech so 
impenetrable. Beefcake is too tame a 
word to describe Lundgren. Concrete 


atop a Mack-truck physique. 

More, uh, diminutive than the Aryan 
pin-up boy is Jean-Claude Van Damme, 
a name you might expect from someone 
trying to parody a fop. Van Damme has 
vacant doe eyes, and when he wants to 
express something (God knows what), he 
arches an eyebrow or tilts his head. Being 
a martial-arts performer, he at least 
moves more than the Dolphdozer, but 
you have to keep reminding yourself that 
he isn’t actually the cyborg of the title. 
(He might as well be.) 

It’s clear these movies are just marking 
time before showing up at the video store 
and being bartered to the huge Third 
World action market. But why hasn't 
some smart producer taken the homo- 
eroticism to its logical extreme? Recut, 
with added hardcore footage, there’s no 
reason they wouldn’t clean up on the 
gay-video market as well. New ad 
campaigns should be easy. How about: 
“See the Swedish Bruiser in Soldier’s 
Night Out — He wanted all the action 
the Dark Continent could offer!” Or “See 
Jacques LaRock in Future Cruise — In an 
age of machines, he was a man built to 
last!” Get cracking, boys. There’s an 


the screen. And the movies themselves 


admit it, there’s something ticklish about 


cake is more like it, his blockhead sitting 


untapped market waiting. 0 


Trailers 
SEE YOU IN 
THE MORNING 


I n Alan J. Pakula’s loosely autobiographical film, Jeff 


Bridges plays a psychiatrist named Larry who, a year 

and some months after his divorce from Jo (Farrah 
Fawcett), finds himself falling for Beth (Alice Krige), a 
widow with a pair of adolescent kids. Even stodgier as a 
writer than he’s been as a director, Pakula has no sense 
of what needs to be dramatized; he turns himself into a 
shrink so his hero can analyze every step he takes. It’s 
amusing that he sees himself as Jeff Bridges — though 
less so for Bridges, who is badly miscast and flails away 
at the role with an earnest conviction that eats away at 
his wit and sexiness and earthbound charm. 

What isn’t amusing is the way Pakula has shaped the 
movie so that Larry is the only character you can admire. 
Jo is childlike and self-absorbed, and it’s clear we're 
meant to see the career that takes her away from Larry 
— modeling for TV ads — as shallow, narcissistic, and 
finally not a profession for a responsible adult. Beth is 
intelligent and devoted, but her first husband's suicide 
has left her with such an overpowering burden of guilt 
that she doesn’t believe she deserves a second chance at 
happiness. It’s Larry, the gifted analyst, who with 
infinite patience and knightly grace must guide her onto 
the path to psychic wholeness — embodied, convenient- 
ly, by his own husbandly perfection. 

Oh, we hear about Larry’s faults, but what we see is as 
close to an idealized version of himself as any writer 
could construct. Having packed Beth off to photograph a 
friend’s concert tour of Russia, in order to resuscitate the 
career she deferred for her first husband’s sake, he 
proves himself equal to every challenge he’s set in her 
absence: the neurotic behavior of Beth’s son (Lukas 
Haas) and her daughter (Drew Barrymore) when they 
learn Beth and Larry plan to sell their father’s house; and 
the impending death of Jo's mom (Frances Sternhagen), 
which sentimentalizes Larry enough to bring him briefly 
into Jo’s bed. 

Not for long, though — Pakula mitigates even this all- 
too-human transgression by making Larry impotent 
with Jo and then, when Beth responds to his confession 
by throwing him out, making it clear she’s just inventing 


an excuse to deny herself the happiness of staying 
married to him. This insufferable movie takes forever to 
work through Pakula’s tests-of-personhood structure, 
and it has only one incidental pleasure — watching the 
prodigiously skillful Lukas Haas convey conflicting 
shades of meaning in his eyes whenever he looks at his 
new stepfather. At the Copley Place and the Chestnut 


Hill and in the suburbs. 
— Steve Vineberg 


PET SEMATARY 


h, the horror of horror films. Year in and year 
out, the same visual and sonic effects, the 
creaking doors, the fog machines, and the 
inevitable rivers 0’ gore aim for the adult diaper effect. 
But fewer and fewer succeed as we become immune to 
what has grown as trite as a Doublemint commercial. 
Too bad that’s the fate of Pet Sematary (the title comes 
from a misspelled local sign), one of Stephen King’s most 
potent and lucrative thrillers. Set in backwoods Maine 
(the perfect setting for a scare flick, with its abandoned 
family plots and deserted, rotting old houses), the movie 
centers on the Creed family, recent émigrés from 
Chicago. Dr. Louis Creed (Dale Midkiff) has become the 
resident physician at the local university. With his wife, 
Rachel (Denise Crosby), and two lovely children, they're 
the standard stars/victims of terror cinema: unblemished 
super-WASPs, so you know only the worst could 
possibly befall them. 
After meeting neighbor Jud Crandall (Fred Gwynne), 
they learn their happy home is adjacent to a pet 
cemetery and, beyond that, an Indian burial ground that 
restores the dead to life. When the family feline is 
crushed by one of the numerous trucks that roll 
ceaselessly down their street, Crandall reveals the 
of the graveyard to Dr. Creed, and presto, Tabby lives! 
The one drawback to this miracle is that the dead come 
back ornery. And this is the moral upon which the 
slender plot turns: that, as Crandall himself says, 
sometimes dead is better. When the Creeds’ son is killed, 
Dr. Creed exhumes the corpse from its initial resting 
place and replants it in the magic soil, despite knowing 
the consequences. The rest is strictly by the numbers — 
right down to the last scene, where the family members 
engage in a giant snuff-athon at the apex of a ho-hum 
cycle of non-events, as the movie grinds to a close. 
Blame for this rote exercise lies on the shoulders of 
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Dale Midkiff: sometimes dead is better. 


director Mary Lambert, who’s best known for her work 
in Madonna’s is-it-sacrilege-or-not videos. Better she 
should stay in a genre where the more special effects and 
recognizable symbolism the better, because over the 
course of a feature film, the knee-jerk shock tactics wear 
thin. Pet Sematary is so badly fractured it never picks up 
any scare momentum. And given the subject matter, 
there’s no reason it shouldn't have. in the 
Everypsyche is the hope of rebirth after death. Lambert's 
dream sequences try to tap into this wellspring, but she 
comes up short, a victim of her MTV-trained limitations. 
The cast is uniformly first-rate, especially Fred Gwynne 
as a bug-eyed Down-Easter. With Brian De Palma to 
shape this material, or Hitchcock, it could have been 
rubber-sheet time; instead it’s just a snore to ignore. At 
the Cinema 57 and the Circle and in the suburbs 

— Johnny Angel 
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SCANDAL. Directed by Michael....| 


Caton-Jones. Written by Michael 
Thomas. With John Hurt, Joanne 
Whalley-Kilmer, Bridget Fonda, Ian 
McKellen, Jeroen Krabbe, and Roland 
Gift. A Miramax Films release. At the 


Nickelodeon and the Harvard Square 


and in the suburbs. 


ad Christine Keeler been just 

another comely young tart, it’s 

doubtful the 1963 Profumo affair 
would have seized Britain’s imagination 
— and, indeed, the world’s — the way it 
did. Keeler was something different. 
With her jaded pout and long-limbed, 
healthy-animal allure, she spearheaded a 
new breed of precocious youth-culture 
vamp. More than just sexy, she was 
fresh, like Twiggy or Jane Birkin, a come- 
hither princess eager to take on the 
world. 

That she’d had affairs with everyone 
from the eminently respectable Secretary 
of State for War John Profumo to (as was 
alleged) a KGB agent to a violent young 
West Indian hipster, and then spread 
these exploits all over the tabloids, said 
less about her “corruption” than about 
her erotic clout. Here was someone 


barely out of her teens, and sexually, 


speaking she’d already been around the 
world; she did what nice girls — class 
girls — weren't supposed to. As the 
British pop-culture critic Julie Burchill 
wrote, “Her story is the story of how the 
Frothy Fifties became the Swinging 
Sixties, how the ideal of female beauty 
moved from Hollywood to London... . 
Christine Keeler started the Longest 
Party — with all reputation gone, Britain 
had no stuffy standards to live up to and 
therefore could have the party with no 
holds barred.” 

Sounds juicy enough, but I’m afraid 
that Scandal, the much-hyped British 
movie about the Profumo affair, is a 
mediocrity, a flavorless dud. To get to the 
obligatory Peter Meter report: the sex 
scenes are tepid soft-core flashes, and 
that’s about it. We get the 1960s-British- 
decadence-film concept of “orgy” — yes, 
the folks in the living room are nude, but 
they’re just standing there. Among the 
moments snipped to win the film an R 
rating was a shot of “rocking” inter- 
course, something that at least sounds far 
more erotic than anything that's left. 

Yet the real problem with Scandal is 
that it has no emotional heat, no feel for 
why Christine Keeler aroused a fire- 
storm. The Profumo affair was a com- 
plicated imbroglio — even if, regarding 
the actual sex “scandal,” there may not 
have been much to it. The events leading 
up to the collapse of Harold Macmillan’s 
Conservative government stretched out 
over several years and incorporated 
everything from Stephen Ward's contact 
with the Russian “spy” Eugene Ivanov, a 
relationship that fed Ward’s James Bond 
fantasies, to the opportunism of the 
media, to the random behavior of 
Christine’s West Indian lover Johnny 
Edgecomb (played here by the amazing- 
ly photogenic Roland Gift), whose er- 
ratic, violent outburst — he fired several 
shots into Keeler’s door when she 
wouldn’t see him — set off the entire 
scandal. 

In the movie, these events just look 
like a tame, convoluted version of your 
basic _politician-caught-with-his-pants- 
down farrago. The filmmakers are so 
convinced we'll be riveted to anything 
connected with the words “Profumo 
affair” that they haven’t begun to dis- 
cover what made this scandal different 
from any other scandal. Halfway 
through, I started thinking a TV-movie 
about the Gary Hart/Donna Rice fiasco 
would be infinitely more titillating (only 
who would play the leads? Harry 
Hamlin? Kelly Preston?). 

Christine Keeler was 17 when she met 
Stephen Ward, the society osteopath 
who made a semi-professional hobby of 
bringing young women together with his 
swanky friends — a prestige assortment 
of politicians, movie stars, and royalty. 
Was Ward a pimp, his “girls” prostitutes? 
Not exactly. But then, part of the intrigue 
of this story is that Ward and his harem 
were operating in arenas of power and 
prestige where the line between literal 


_ prostitution and letting yourself be used 


all but disappeared. It was a case of 
mutual exploitation: the politicians and 
businessmen got their pick of gorgeous 
young girls, and the girls lived a heady 
fantasy of dissolving class-system bar- 
riers and swirling through the moneyed 
upper crust. They were well looked after, 
but in a sense it didn’t matter whether 
they actually “took money”; they were 
prostitutes of the soul, and their rich 


Bed and bored 


A Profumo affair without Scandal 


by Owen Gleiberman 


Christine Keeler (top) and Joanne Whalley-Kilmer: nice girls didn’t, but she did. 


keepers were johns. And it was the 
sultan’s slave girls who felt they were 
winning entrance into the palace. 

From the beginning, the movie doesn’t 
tell us enough about Ward. Played by 
John Hurt in his usual pained-aristocrat 
style, he’s the central character and, as 
presented, the scapegoat-martyr — the 
one who erided up being blamed for the 
entire scandal, so as to take the heat off 
the politicians. Yet even if we're willing 
to accept Ward as a victim (and it’s pretty 
clear he was), we've got to know what 
makes him tick. 

Screenwriter Michael Thomas and 
director Michael Caton-Jones turn the 
story into a romanticized 
Pygmalian/Svengali myth. Ward spots 
Keeler dancing in a West End burlesque 
show, and he’s so smitten with her that 
he takes her back to his perk of a country 
estate, lovingly (and chastely) sketches 
her portrait, and then sets the both of 
them up in a flat together. He has no “ 
interest in sleeping with her; his only 
motivation is to make her beauty 
blossom and to present her to the world. 

But right away, this sticks in our craw. 
If Ward was drawn to this girl for her sex 
appeal, why did he insist on keeping her 
in such a devout, fatherly fashion? In the 
movie, Ward sits at a pre-orgy dinner 
party bantering about the joys of “heavy 
petting.” Then he starts tugging off his 
clothes to run into the next room, where 
the orgy is commencing. What's left 
unexplored is the deeper, voyeuristic 
pleasure he takes in playing matchmaker 
to dirty old men. As Scandal presents it, 
he might almost be a game-show host 
dispensing prizes — a benevolent, mis- 
guided Christian who just wanted his 
friends to have a good time. Hurt brings 
his masochistic perversity to the role, yet 
he also cqgmes across as square and 
blandly “moral.” (In part, this is so the 
filmmakers can set up his victimization.) 
When Hurt strolls down the center of a 
nightclub with two girls on his arm, he 
seems all wrong. We don’t feel Ward's 
lusty, showgirl-boffing side or under- 
stand the pleasure he takes in playing 
pimp to the stars. 

It’s easy enough to nail the British for 
their squeamishness about sex, but this is 
a post-stuffy British movie. It isn’t 
embarrassed, exactly; it’s cool — a series 
of cold-type headlines. Scandal ends up 
stumbling into the same trap that befell 
such true-life-intrigue movies as The 
Falcon and the Snowman (and that trips 
up most pictures made from contem- 
porary novels): it regurgitates events, one 
after another, without dramatic focus or 
point-of-view, hoping in vain everything 
will come together in our heads. 

But whatever the raw events of the 
Profumo scandal meant in 1963, by now, 
after two decades of would-be heroic 
reporters digging up political dirt, it all 
seems surprisingly banal. What matters 
isn’t that John Profumo spent a few 
afternoons with a young crumpet, or that 
she may also have slept with a KGB 
agent (something the reports now in- 
dicate never happened). It’s that cen- 
turies of British propriety were suddenly, 
almost ritually torn asunder by the 
collusion of high-level adultery, Cold 
War paranoia, checkbook journalism, 
and the perception that a liberated new 
breed of child-woman swinger was in the 
offing. 

What should the moviemakers have 
done? A big-picture approach probably 
wouldn’t have worked — as in showing 
us the on-the-street reactions of potato- 
headed British citizens. No, Scandal 
needed to touch the extremes of pleasure 
and shame roiling around inside this 
story. It needed to show us what the 
Profumo affair meant to the individuals 
who lived it. And that’s what we don’t 
get close enough to. 

As Profumo, the great stage actor Ian 
McKellen tries for tones of ironic soft- 
ness, but all we really take away from the 
character is that he isn’t quite the 
slobbering back-room pervert we might 


_ have expected. Profumo remains an 


enigma: courtly, sane, practical, but with 
a streak of impish perversity that’s never 
fully explored; he’s finally a man 
glimpsed from a great distance. What's 
more, McKellen’s performance comes as 
close as I’ve seen a performance come to 
being destroyed by a glaringly fake 
make-up job. His hair has been shaved 
back to simulate Profumo’s balding pate, 
but with one thin streak running down 
the middle, he looks like something out 
of a samurai movie — that or a 
particularly bad “Before” picture in a 

Hair Club for Men spot. 
As Keeler’s companion and protégée, 
See SCANDAL, page 18 
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Solitary 


refinement 


Aidan Quinn gives — 
life to 


by Steve Vineberg 


CRUSOE. Directed by Caleb 
Deschanel. Written by Walon Green. 
With Aidan Quinn and Adé Sapara. An 
Island release. At the Copley Place. 


y strongest recollection of see- 
M ing movies as a child is of the 
thrilling proximity of actors. 
They seemed close enough to breathe in 
my ear, and I felt I was being made privy 
to their thoughts and emotions in an 
exciting and sometimes terrifying way. 
Watching Aidan Quinn in the title role 
of Caleb Deschanel’s Crusoe brought 
back those childhood moments of in- 
timacy at the movies. With his wonder- 
ing, wetly luminous eyes, his slender 
frame, his low, recessive voice, and his 
weirdly blocked diction (he sometimes 
sounds as if he were making his first, 
tentative advances toward speech), 
Quinn is the softest and most child-like 
of the current crop of American men in 
movies. He seems utterly unprotected on 
camera, and every blow he receives is 
magnified because he doesn’t process 


feelings through his brain, the way other. 


actors do — his body responds im- 
mediately to stimuli. His acting is so 
direct that he makes you feel exactly 
what he’s feeling; he puts you in the line 
of fire. You lean forward in your seat to 
home in on his every move; he makes 
the whole audience his confidant. 

He’s perfectly cast as the loner hero of 
this retelling of the Daniel Defoe story 
by Deschanel and screenwriter Walon 
Green. Indeed, he may be the only per- 
former who could have enabled the 
filmmakers to bring off what they in- 
tended: a kind of hippie-fable version, in 
which Crusoe, a Virginia slave trader in 
the early days of the 19th century, learns 
to transcend his Southern upbringing 
and recognize freedom as the natural 
state of all men, black or white. 

I know how awful that makes the film 
sound, like one of those moralizing per- 
iod pictures of the early ‘70s in which 
everyone looks contemporary as hell and 
the message gets hammered into your 
skull 20 times in the first half-hour. But 
though Deschanel may Le a holdover 
from those days, he’s not self-righteous 


Aidan Quinn: putting you-in touch with Crusoe’ s tender soul 


or self-congratulatory about his liberal 
impulses, and he’s so unembarrassed 
about his belief in the possibility of this 
trader's moral development that you 
can’t help finding his naiveté touching. 
And Quirin can make you a believer too; 
he puts you right in touch with Crusoe’s 
tender soul. He helps Deschanel shape 
Crusoe as the chronicle of a man’s self- 
discovery, and you no more question the 
character’s motives — or the director’s — 
than you'd doubt those of a child finding 
his bewildered way into the adult world. 

Still, the best section of the film is the 
middle 40 minutes or so, after Crusoe is 
shipwrecked (the sole human survivor of 
a voyage to pick up slaves) and before 
he’s forced to share his island kingdom 
with a black warrior (Adé Sapara) and 
send the filmmakers’ moral home. 
Deschanel, one of the most fabulous 
cinematographers in: Hollywood before 
he became a director, shot Carroll 
Ballard’s The Black Stallion a decade ago, 
and the images of Crusoe awaking to his 
new island home are full of homages to 
Ballard. The tone of some of them — a 
mixture of irony, bemusement, and awe 
— is out of Ballard too. 

Quinn’s Crusoe, like Alec in The Black 
Stallion, exposes himself fully to every- 
thing he sees. In one especially charming 
montage, we see him making the ac- 
quaintance of the exotic insects and sea 
creatures his new environment abounds 
with, and then, over his campfire, 
sampling each to learn which ones he can 
introduce into his diet. Defoe’s story af- 
fords the simple narrative pleasures of 
watching a man, exiled from society, 
find the strength and ingenuity to build 
his own from scratch, and Green and 
Deschanel do a fine job of reconstructing 
those pleasures, with the aid of photog- 
rapher Tom Pinter, who uses a magnif- 
icent palette of minted greens and 
whites and tart, burnished oranges. 

Deschanel doesn’t know what to do 
with a screen full of people; the ship- 
board scenes contain some powerful vis- 
ual moments, especially when the storm 
boils up, but the actors don’t even seem 
to be convincing themselves of the dra- 
matic situation. But when he’s got Aidan 
Quinn alone with the only other survi- 
vor, a game mutt named Scamp (the 
most ingratiating screen canine since 
The Unbearable Lightness of Being), he 
seems in complete control, and there’s 
no distance between the rhythm of the 
scenes, which are fluid and relaxed, and 
Quinn’s performing rhythms. 

When Scamp falls ill, Crusoe cares 
tenderly for him and then prays to God 
to spare him his only companion; the 
dog dies, and Quinn acquires the look of 
a man pitifully, cosmically alone. He 
wades out into the ocean, slapping his 
arms vainly against the shallow waves. 

See CRUSOE, page 18 


Arms and the manic 
Slapstick Shaw at the Lyric 


by Bill Marx 


ARMS AND THE MAN, by George 
Bernard Shaw. Directed by Polly 
Hogan. Set designed by Peggy K. 
Miller. Costumes by Dennis Klasse, 
With Deborah Thomas, Miriam Varon, 
Denise Cormier, Bruce Donaldson, 
James B. Hill, Mitchell Mullen, John 
Drabik, and David Fox. At the Lyric 
Stage, Thursdays through Sundays 
through May 28. 


eorge Bernard Shaw subtitled 

Arms and the Man an “anti- 

romantic comedy.” Clearly, after 
three straight flops, the fledgling 
iconoclast was more interested in boost- 
ing box office than raising hackles. His 
rookie plays had been causes célébres, 
but the controversy over their then- 
shocking topics — corrupt landlordism, 
the parallels between prostitution and 
capitalism, Ibsen’s sex appeal — hadn't 
filled seats. So Shaw decided to package 
his fourth play more commercially; the 
messianic ideas about going “beyond the 
old categories of good and evil” were 
sprinkled on a comic treatment of war in 
a gingerbread Bulgaria, with dashing 
soldiers vying for the hand of a beaut- 
eous damsel. 

By sugar-coating Nietzsche the play- 
wright got his first hit — though Shaw, 
somewhat hypocritically, grumbled that 
the adoring public hailed him not as a 
philosopher king but “as a monstrously 
clever sparkler in the cynical line.” Alas, 
the Lyric Stage’s yuk-till-you-drop pro- 
duction doesn’t even leave the play’s 
sardonic fireworks intact, let alone in- 
dicate it has anything on its mind but 
mindless entertainment. Led by gung-ho 
director Polly Hogan, the cast charges 
like a two-ton light brigade over the de- 
fenseless Shavian shrubbery, trampling 
laugh lines and satire underfoot. 

Not that Arms and the Man couldn't 
use a little zipping up. Maybe reducing 
war to a fatuous conspiracy among toy 
soldiers and gullible women was daring 
in the 1890s, but more ferocious send-ups 
of combat have followed (including some 
by Shaw after World War I). Moreover, 


the playwright’s wry opposition of two 
officers — Bluntschli, a pragmatist who 


refuses to romanticize war and female 
psychology, and Sergius, a firm believer 
in the sacredness of slaughter and the 
nature of higher love — can become cute 
rather than caustic. 

Supposedly Shaw was pitting a Stage 
cliché, the lover of glory, against a “real” 
man, who fights when he has to but 
prefers eating chocolate creams and 
making money. But Bluntschli is a smug 
Shavian fantasy figure who never ques- 
tions himself or the war he’s in. And the 
play’s conventional happy ending, in 


Theater 


which marriages are arranged for both 
soldiers, simply substitutes one kind of 
romantic bosh for another. Shaw’‘s 
purpose was to replace the ‘idealistic 
illusions of drama and operetta with 
realism, but he fails because he exploits 
rather than abandons their conventions. 
No wonder that his next play, Candida, 
was set in the world he knew best, the 
London of socialist agitation and factory 
owners. 

Still, even if Shaw’s parody is moldy, 
his flair for intelligent comedy remains 
fresh. And his vulgar Bulgarians are a 
hilariously obtuse lot — the playwright 
sends up their gooey-eyed martialism 
with withering aplomb. When 
challenged to a duel on horseback, 
Bluntschli answers that “I’m in the 
artillery; and I have the choice of 
weapons. If I go, I shall take a machine 
gun.” And though Arms’ skirmish of the 
sexes hasn't the weird fascination of 
battles charted in Shaw’s later plays, the 
courtship of Bluntschli and Raina is, true 
to form, cerebral rather than hormonal. 
Raina falls in love with the first man who 
sees though her humbug about virtue 
and transcendent love, and Sergius is 
hooked by a feisty maid, Louka, who 
knows that his patriotic posturing is guff. 

See SHAW, page 20 


Room at the top 
Trying to build an Empire at A.K.A. 


by Paul Clements 


THE EMPIRE BUILDERS, by Boris 
Vian. Translated by Simon Watson 
Taylor. Directed by Rick DesRochers. 
Lighting designed by Janine Brunell. 
Noise by Drew Minson. With John 
Kinsherf, Illana Marks, Laure Lapides, 
Pilar Alessandra, Raymond Pape, and 
Werner Trieschman. Presented by 
A.K.A. Theatre at the Neighborhood 
Arts Center, Boston Center for the Arts, 


Fridays through Sundays through May 
7. 


play The Empire Builders, it’s a small 

world after all, and it’s growing 
smaller by degrees. But Vian’s dramatic 
universe is less a Disneyland of peace, 
love, and goodwill than an Amityville- 
type horror that squeezes its victims up 
instead of out. Once the Dupont family 
nestled cozily in a first-floor, six-room 
apartment stuffed with all the bourgeois 
accouterments. Recently, though, what 
Vian calls a “deep reverberating noise 
with overtones of shrill throbbing” has 
chased them upstairs into forever 
teensier and forever dingier accommoda- 
tions. 

Mére and Pére Dupont and their maid 
Mug reconcile themselves to their de- 
teriorating fortune, in part through the 
old absurdist tricks of hollow wordplay 
and that strange synthesis of amnesia 
and nostalgia. Most alarming, they vent 
their anger by stabbing, kicking, and 
otherwise knocking the stuffings out of 
Vian’s most curious character: the 
Schmiirz, a mute, unmentionable scape- 
goat covered with bloody Ace bandages 
and foam padding. Teenage daughter 
Zenobia doesn’t approve of the family’s 
defeatism and hypocrisy one bit, and 
she lets them know it by regularly men- 
tioning both the noise and the 


I n French absurdist Boris Vian’s 1959 


Schmiirz. 

With its ambiguous symbolism and 
anti-military, anti-bourgeois politics, © 
Vian’s play is ripe pickings for today’s 
aspiring auteur director. Critics have 
interpreted the noise as encroaching 
death and the Schmiirz as an Arab, a - 
black, a North Vietnamese, or even the 
Father's own body. But in A.K.A. 
Theatre’s The Empire Builders, director 
Rick DesRochers offers a textbook read- 
ing of Vian, plopping the play almost 
literally in our laps without  inter- 
pretation or even a proper introduction. 

What are we to make of Vian’s 
characters, who remain obsessed by 
signifiers (“Our example is indeed ex- 
emplary,” declares the Father) and ra- 
tional discourse even as their universe 
grows smaller by the cubic foot and their 
family members drop off like Friday the 
13th bit players? DesRochers and his 
actors turn them into the Coneheads, all 
quirky arm-waving, flustered sighs, and 
oratorical projection. Vian’s humor and 
pain don’t register, much less signify. 

The biggest culprits are John Kinsherf 
and Illana Marks as the prefabricated 
parents. Kinsherf plays the Father as half 
yuppie, half bear, alternately paying lip 
service to “prudence above all” and us- 
ing the head of the Schmiirz (Werner 
Trieschman) as a spittoon. But Kinsherf 
looks more Fozzie than grizzly, and his 
final, sword-thrusting soliloquy about 
his self-made semantic prison is an in- 
terminable drag. Marks’s absurdism-by- 
the-numbers emoting misses the point: 
Vian creates a world of frustration, not 
just strangeness. Laure Lapides’s 
Zenobia, a junior-league relativist, and 
Pilar Alessandra’s Mug, who speaks like 
a walking unabridged Roget's (“This 
kitchen is revolting, disgusting, horrible, 

See EMPIRE, page 20 
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Mom and 


Why Tina Howe should keep Painting Chamrchias 


by Carolyn Clay 


chummy inscriptions from the likes of 
“~~~ Robert Frost. Now, alas, his muse has 
deserted him. He is, according to Fanny, 
a uite “ga-ga” — a condition with which, 
‘or all her ferocity, the mad-hatted ma- 
tron is intimately familiar. (Upon Mags’s 
arrival, Fanny berates Gardner for ap- 
pearing in his bathrobe while she 
stands, all hapless hauteur, in chapeau 
and slip.) 


PAINTING CHURCHES, by Tina 
Howe. Directed by Larry Lane. Scenery 
designed by Ed Howe. Costumes by 
Jeanette deJong. Lighting by Peter B. 
Portnoy. With Mary Klug, Niels Miller, 
and Kathryn Lubar. At the New Re- 
pertory Theatre, Newton Highlands, 
Thursdays through Sundays through 
*May 14. 


ew York artist and Pratt 
N professor Margaret Church, 

having returned home to Beacon 
Hill to commit her aging parents to 
canvas, thinks she’s painting Churches. 
According to Mom, it’s more like rubbing 
_ gravestones. The elder Churches, prepar- 
ing to retire to their cottage on the Cape, 
have one foot each in the hole, she says 
— which doesn’t stop them from danc- 
ing, in the play's poignant final image, 
like Arthur and Kathryn Murray thrust 
into the shimmering world of Renoir. 

Tina Howe's 1983 play about the 
Churches (which was broadcast by 
American Playhouse in 1986) is blatantly 
autobiographical: the playwright, if no 
portrait painter, springs from upper- 
crusty intellectual loins and an eccentrici- 
ty-stuffed family closet. It is also less 
scenically elaborate than her other 
works: Coastal Disturbances is set on a 
New England beach begging for heaving 
surf and tons of sand; The Art of Dining 
features a gourmet restaurant at full 
culinary and gastronomic throttle. Yet 
‘there is about Painting Churches a 
studied simplicity that belies its root- 
bound situation. Howe has fashioned an 
indictment that is at the same time a 
tender valentine to the parent as myopic 
artiste. 

If nothing else, Painting Churches 
would serve as explanation for why Tina 
Howe turned out to be Tina Howe and 
not Wally or the Beaver. The Churches 


~ 


REPERTOR 


TIERER/N' 


DENNI 


Niels Miller, Kathryn Lubar, Mary Klug: there are no villains. 


Absent-minded and incontinent, Gard- 
ner spends his days tap-tapping at a 
typewriter; allegedly writing criticism but 
really just reproducing fragments of great 
poetry. He “can’t give up the words,” 
Fanny says. And she, the dithering muse 
of his youth, is now the nutcase as 
nursemaid. “I keep him company,” she 
says. “I get involved.” Which is clearly 
more than Mags, deep in sentimental 
remembrances of daddy (at one point she 
recalls him swimming in a_phos- 
phorescent sea, though as Gardner 
points out, the chemical made a muck of 
the towels), finds the time to do. 

What's so lovely about Painting 
Churches is that there are no villains. 
Mags both loves and resents her parents, 
who are fragile, mischievous, infuriating, 
and grand. (Their response to her portrait 
project is to turn it into a game midway 
between dress-up and charades, whis- 
pering one another into. mock-serious 
attitudes from Grant Wood to 
Michelangelo.) In a sense, the parents 
-have become the children here; yet in the 
end, as they spin themselves into a chatty 
cocoon of Renoir-inspired reverie, the 
marveling Mags feels genuinely 
validated by their approval of her work. 

At the New Rep’in Newton, where 
artistic director Larry Lane has staged the 
show modestly but with the right 
frazzled elegance, Mary Klug is a 
marvelously flinty Fanny (her one wrong 
move a rather coarse slug-’em-back 
pantomime to signal cocktail hour). This 
fading, painted-porcelain actress (whom 
I last saw filleting frozen fish sticks on 
the assembly line in North Shore Fish) 
has a sort of Angela Lansbury-esque 
quality that’s tough and ditsy at the same 
time. What's more, she’s managed to 
ascend: the social ladder without losing 
the fishwife touch, as evinced by her 
frequent Bostonate bellows to the off- 


are no Cleavers, in either sense of the 
word — defying the hack-away tradition 
of American family drama, they wound 


one another through prima donna-ism - 


and preoccupation. The elder Churches, 
in particular, inhabit a world of their own 
that both charms and excludes their only 
child. In the show’s centerpiece speech, 
Mags (as she was known before desert- 
ing brahmindom for bohemia) re- 
members being banished from the dining 
table for six months, during which time 
she sat in her room, almost literally the 
statving artist, and created a “master- 


crayons en masse on her radiator. 

Now Mags has breezed home from 
her own preoccupations to help father 
Gardner and mother Fanny pack up 
their Beacon Hill townhouse full of 


- damask tablecloths and Paul Revere sil- 


ver. Unable to maintain it anymore 
without committing the cardinal cou- 
pon-clipping sin of “dipping into capi- 
‘ tal,” they are moving to their summer 
cottage and a twofer dotage. In exchange 
for her heavy lifting, the parents have 
agreed to sit for the painting Mags has 
always wanted to do of them — though 
it’s clear they take her not-insignificant 


career in Impressionist portraiture less 
seriously than they do her dwindling 
marital prospects. (There is a wonderful 
scene early on, where Mags breaks the 
news of an upcoming solo exhibit at a 
prestige gallery while the parents, 
mouthing polite excitement, put their re- 
al passion into rediscovering the great 
flavor of Saltines.) ; 

Of course, these are no ordinary rich 
folks. Both Fanny and Gardner hail from 
silver-spoon New England stock, and 
Gardner is, in addition; a world-class 
poet whose portrait hangs in the Na- 


stage “Gahd-nah.” 

Kathryn Lubar is too pretty for Mags, 
and some of her big speeches sound like 
recitations (it doesn’t help that Howe is 
such a writerly writer). She has, however, 
an ironic sense of observation, of the out- 
sider looking on in fond amazement, 
that’s just right. Only Niels Miller, as 
Gardner, falls short; he imbues the old 
poet with an appealing playfulness, but 
there’s something actory about him that 
seems to milk rather than rise above the 
old man’s frailty. The play, however, sur- 
vives — as Howe would seem to say we 


all do, whether live or on Memorex. 0 


piece” by melting myriad-colored 


tional Gallery and whose books bear 


Gutsy kid stuff 
Macbeth and High Gear 


by Robin Dougherty 
W ondering what the king is wearing tonight? In 


one kingdom near Boston he “does feel his 

title/Hang loose about him, like a giant's 
robe/Upon a dwarfish thief.” In another he’s prancing 
about in ermine-trimmed boxer shorts. Both royal 
presences, however, are decked out for the benefit of the 
young princes and princesses in the audience, in two 
productions that aim to enlarge the number of children 
among the theatergoing public. 

But don’t go looking for kid stuff in the Theatre for a 
New Audience’s Macbeth (at the North Shore Music 
Theatre through May 6), which is directed by the Royal 
Shakespeare Company’s Nicholas Mahon and comes 
direct from New York, its professional cast in tow. 
Produced primarily for students (there are three 
performances open to the general public), the show is a 
straightforward, all-passion-spent event, replete with 
low-key pyrotechnics and gory details. (The audience I 
saw it with particularly enjoyed the scene in which one 
of the Weird Sisters regurgitates a little something into 
the brew.) 


If staging Shakespeare in the round means that some 3 


audience members will experience their favorite solilo- 
quies from the back of a banquet table, Mahon’s use of 
the NSMT’s spoked aisles for actors’ entrances and exits 
has a way of making you feel complicit in the Macbeths’ 
dirty deeds. And the small stage and bare-bones set 
(credited to G.W. Mercier) bring the royal feasts and 
swordplay down to a human scale — it’s as if you were 
sitting at the edge of the castle parlor. Therein, the 
moods are signaled by Yukio Tsuji’s original percussion 

score, performed stageside by David Sawyer. 
- Daniel Southern (last seen in these as Platonov 
in the Brandeis Rep’s Wild Honey) Joyce O’Connor 


play the murderous duo not as depraved, possessed — 


magnets of ambition but as humans gone wrong. 
They're like a young couple who, having happened 


upon a get-rich-quick scheme that necessitated murder-. 


ing the boss in his sleep and gone through with it, are 
first surprised by their own transformations and then 
wrung out and destroyed. The entire cast, however, 
carries the weight of the play’s heartbreaks, delivering 
the sorrow of Macduff (played expertly by Brian 
Dykstra), the indignation of Banquo (Peter G. Morse), 
the outrage of Malcolm (Tom Dunlop), and. the 
otherworldly mischief of the witches (Mary Ed Porter, 
Lynn Chausow, and Melissa Ford) with equal — and 


_ considerable — talent. 


In downtown Boston, some considerable young 
talents — including the one in the boxer shorts — take 
the stage themselves. An urban-tinged rewrite of “The 
Emperor's New Clothes” (with a little “Joseph and the 
Amazing Technicolor Dreamcoat” thrown in for good 
measure), High Gear (at International Place through 
May 14) is Boston Youth Theatre’s current and final 


‘ production — with which, lacking financial backing, the 
‘company leaves the stage to the sound of thundering 


Risle hopping 


hoofers and singers, after 11 years of its singular 
combination of theater production and social service. — 


__ Written by director and BYT founder Elaine Koury, the / 
sly and spirited musical charts the fortunes and mishaps 


of Emperor Sobrefaz, Empress Regretia, and their 
imperial tailor, Myopia. As explained by the narrator 
Philosophus, no sooner has the Emperor declared illegal 
the “scrap jackets,” or coats of many colors, favored by 
the youth gangs of the realm when news comes to him 
of a just-invented fabric. Advance word (via the 
kingdom's omnipresent camera crew) is that you can see 
right through the stuff. 

While the Emperor's ordering the tailor to come up 
with the goods, the beleaguered street urchins debate 


Macbeth: making you feel complicit 


whether they'll conform to the royal dictum and ditch 
their patchwork clothing or hang on to their homemade 
symbols of self-expression. High Gear’s kingdom is also 
peopled by the Ministers of Departmental Deferral, 
Diplomatic Dogma, and Domestic Decorum (shades of 
city government), all of whom are no help when it comes 
to cutting through the red tape keeping one kid from 
access to food and shelter, not to mention the wool being 
pulled over the imperial eyes and torso. 

A seamless weave of agitprop and comedy, the 
production showcases a number of young performers, 
who get the message across with professional acting and 
fancy footwork — some of it in toe shoes, by the 


- remarkable Born Allah and Thomas Braxton Jr. as the 


Emperor and his son. There are original songs in 
heartfelt renderings, particularly by Carol A. Clark as 
the Empress and Natasha C. Springer as her daughter, 
and a multi-racial cast with almost up to its 
enthusiasm. With its constant reminder that kids’ voices 
count, High Gear points up the value of listening to 
those we're most apt to ignore. In the absence of the 
BYT, we'll have one less voice brave enough to tell the 
emperor when he’s naked. a 
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A century and a half behind the c camera 


by David Bonetti 


Man Ray, Glass Tears (circa 1930) 


ART OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
_sghte-1909. Edited by Mike Weaver, for 
Zan exhibition organized by the Mu- 
'seum of Fine Arts, Houston, and the 
Royal of London. 472 


popular French history painter 

Paul Delaroche exclaimed about 

ny impact of the camera, “From today 
‘painiting is dead!” 

He was doubly wrong. First, painting 

. as he practiced it was already dead. His 

own 1834 potboiler The Execution of 

Lady Jane Grey was evidence of the post- 

mortem state of a.tradition that had 

begun with Giotto and risen through 

Masaccio, Raphael, and Caravaggio to 

achieve its apotheosis in Vermeer and 

Velazquez, Today we call “photo- 


graphic” the highly illusionistic depiction ~ 


of objective reality that kind of painting 
privileged, and Delaroche’s painting, 
coming at the end of the tradition and 
exaggerating its characteristics, clearly 
anticipated photography. 

Second, the invention of the camera 
liberated painting from its record-keep- 
ing function. Painting took off in an 
expressive, non-objective direction. And 
during the past century and a half, a 
painting culture as rich as that of the old 
masters developed, which Delaroche was 
unable to foresee. 

The 150th anniversary of the separate 
but nearly simultaneous invention, by 
Louis Daguerre and William Fox Talbot, 
of the processes that allowed images to 
be captured by light on a portable surface 
— what we call photography, which 
literally means “light writing” — 
couldn't have come at a better time. 
Photographers have made captivating 
images from the very beginning, and by 
the 1920s it should have been evident 
that some photographers were the equals 
of artists in other media. But only in the 
past decade has it become clear that the 
very best contemporary artists, some of 
whom don’t even define themselves as 
photographers, are now working in that 
form, whether taking pictures them- 
selves or using reproductive processes 
based in the photographic negative. Like 
Delaroche, painters are again proclaim- 
ing the death of painting. This time, 
unfortunately, they may be correct. 

This birthday will be celebrated in a 
big way. Already candles are being put 
on cakes all over the world. The April Art 
News has a special section entitled “150 


differ invention; in °1839, 


article is called “The Darling of the 
Decade.” Nearly every institution that 
exhibits photography will mount special 
shows. Locally, the Museum of Fine Arts 
and the Fogg will collaborate on a 
historical survey that will open at both 
museums in October. And in December, 
the MFA will mount an Edward Weston 
exhibition focusing on his nudes and 
portraits. Opening on April 28 at the 
National Museum of American Art, in 
Washington, is “Photography of Inven- 
tion: Pictures of the ‘80s,” an exhibition 
that considers the work of 88 young 
Americans (including the Starn Twins) 
whose manipulated or posed images 
challenge the traditional notion that the 
photograph presents a truthful image of 


Years of Photography,” and its lead Edward 1 Weston, Pepper No. 30 (1930) 


the real world. 

Perhaps the most ambitious an- 
niversary project is the mammoth “Art of 
Photography, 1839-1989,” to be shown in 
Houston, London, and Canberra, Aus- 
tralia. It also exists as a handsome, if 
hefty, catalogue; and despite this world- 
wide exposure, it will undoubtedly be 
best known in book form. I saw the 
exhibition last month in Houston and 
have been astounded by the consistent 
high quality of the images included both 
on the wall and in.the book. The show 
puts to bed the silly prejudice that 
photography is a minor art. 

But both forms of the undertaking 


‘reveal that it’s no easy task to write a 


history as multifarious and controversial 


as’ that of photography. (Would any 
Seettiaion be so foolhardy to organize an 


exhibition entitled “The Art of Painting, 


. 1839-1989?) The foreword 


forthrightly, “This exhibition does not 
attempt to be all-inclusive.” Yet its title 
and its magnitude — more than 400 
images, nearly 500 pages of catalogue, 
and a three-continent venue — give an 
official, final quality to the project. 

In that capacity, “The Art of Photogra- 
phy” fails. Even with twice the number 
of images it could hardly have suc- 
ceeded. It’s impossible to have the final 
say in a medium currently in such flux, 
with its history being rewritten by every 
new advance. For instance, a new 
practitioner such as Cindy Sherman 
emerges, and her work — pictures of 
herself in exaggerated poses — throws 
light on half-forgotten, turn-of-the-cen- 
tury photographer-eccentric F. Holland 
Day, who pictured himself strapped to a 
cross as Jesus Christ..(Sherman is in- 
cluded in the show; Day is not.) 

The work is organized as a historical 
survey that appears so magisterial, you 
might doubt anything important could 
have been left out. “The Nineteenth 
Century Portrait” gives way to “Early 
French Masters.” A survey of turn-of- 


Art 


e-century Pictorialism is succeeded by 
an investigation of Alfred Stieglitz’s 
circle. “‘The Modern Movement” is fol- 
lowed by two chapters on European and 
American documentary styles. 
Altogether there are 15 chapter divisions, 
each accompanied by a succinct essay by 
a contemporary commentator and a 
period. essay. No one without merit 
seems to have made it through the 
screening process. “The Art of Photogra- 
phy” aims for a standard history of the 
subject, and in that it succeeds as well as 
is possible. 

But once you consider the omissions, 
you can’t stop asking questions about the 
criteria of the curators (a team headed by 
photo’ dealer Daniel Wolf). Not only F. 
Holland Day, but J.H. Lartigue, 
Eadweard Muybridge, Ansel Adams, 
Aaron Siskind, and Duane Michals are 
conspicuous absentees, Robert Frank and 
Lee Friedlander are included, but not 
Garry:Winogrand, and you may wonder 


if you took the show as the sole — or 
most Correct — account of photographic 
history, you might also imagine the form 
has been used by white men only. The 
British: team seems to have exercised its 
chauvinism without challenge. French 
and American photographers hold their 
own, and there is a polite nod toward 
Eastern Europe. There are no African, 
Asian, or South American photographers 
included at all. 

Of 95 photographers and teams 
represented, only four (Julia Margaret 
Cameron, Diane Arbus, Susan Meiselas, 
and Sherman) are women — less than 
five percent. You don’t have to be a 
Guerrilla Girl to realize that’s wrong. 
Clarence White is included among the 
Pictorialists but not Gertrude Kasebier. 
There’s Walker Evans (as well there 
should be) but not Dorothea Lange; 
Edward Weston but not Imogen Cun- 
ningham. There’s no Berenice Abbott, 
Lisette Model, Lotte Jacobi, Barbara 
Morgan, Helen Levitt, or Jan Groover. 
Tina Modotti does appear, but as Edward 
Weston’s model. You can understand 
why Sherrie Levine rephotographed im- 
ages by famous male photographers in 
order to infiltrate photographic history. 
Her uneasy presence hovers over the 
Evans and Weston images. 

“The Art of Photography” favors 
black-and-white photographs made by 
artists for fine-arts purposes. Travel, 
fashion, and war photographs are in- 
cluded in separate categories, but there’s 
no advertising photography, snapshots 
by amateurs (by far the largest category 
of images in history), or pornography, a 
genre indebted to photography. In gen- 
eral the exhibition is rather prudish. 
There are no homo-erotic images or male 
nudes (unless you count Weston’s son 
Neil). There are few female nudes. The 
sexiest image is one of Weston’s peppers. 

Color work is woefully -under- 

ted. There is an enormous pre- 

judice against color in the photography 
world, but it’s time to get over it. 
Especially since some of the masters of 
black and white themselves have come 
out of the closet with their own color 
See PHOTO, page 19 
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Papa knows best 


The soukous wave finally hits Boston 


by Banning Eyre 


Papa Wemba: too subtle for Mobutu’s thought police 


oston has heard precious little of 
Zaire’s exuberant rumba descend- 


ant, soukous music. But at last 


some of the great Zairean performers and 
bands based in Paris are finding their 
way here. Point man for the invasion is 
veteran soukous singer Papa Wemba, 
who will bring his 10-piece band to the 
Opera House May 3 through 7 to play the 
final set in “Africa Oyé,” a diverse and 
elaborate festival of African music and 
dance presented by Dance Umbrella. 
You can’t visit Kinshasa without en- 
countering Papa Wemba. He smiles at 
you from Castle Beer billboards all over 
this chaotic city of two and a half million. 
In the teeming, 24-hour hubbub of 
Matonge, Kinshasa’s music quarter, 
Wemba’s searing tenor slices through the 
din that blasts from overworked speak- 
ers in front of record stores around Place 
President Mobutu. Wealthy Kinshasans 
emulate Wemba’s flamboyant Parisian 
wardrobe when they venture out to 
Matonge clubs for weekend night life. 
To the city’s elite, he epitomizes 
worldliness, sophistication, and lush 
style. But Wemba and his music are 
equally well loved in the squalid, 
packed-mud streets of Matonge, where 
he began singing professionally 20 years 


Music 


ago as a member of Zaiko Langa Langa, 
local exponents of the youth-bohe- 
mianism circling the world. In a city 
where neighborhood stars tower above 
international celebrities, Wemba com- 
petes with Zaire’s best: Franco, Tabu Ley, 
M’Bilia Bel, Tshala Muana, Pepe Kalle, 
Bozi Boziana. The list goes on and on. 

Papa Wemba grew up in Kasai, in the 
lower part of Zaire’s massive and remote 
interior. A self-proclaimed singer from 
birth and an avid participant in that 
region's traditional life, Wemba (then 
Shungu Wembiado) inherited his father’s 
role as “chief of customs.” But city life 
beckoned, and he headed north to 
Kinshasa, where in 1969 he helped to 
found Zaiko Langa Langa. 

At that time, Franco and his TPOK Jazz 
ruled Kinshasa’s fiercely competitive, 
rumbd-crazed music scene. Franco's 
sound was nurtured in the ‘50s by an 
influx of West Indian immigrants bearing 
Cuban dance records, the first pop 
recordings to become widely available in 
Africa. Many Cuban blacks have roots in 
Zaire’s Congo river basin, so that the 
music, suddenly accessible in Kinshasa 


on Belgian-supplied gramophones, was 
full circle. 
The fads back then were cha-cha, 


é 


The Pende Dancers, from Zaire 


‘Africa Oyé’ 


hree years in the making, “Africa Oyé” promises to be the largest gathering 
j of African artists ever to perform together in the United States. The week- 
long celebration officially kicks off May 4 at the Hub Club, with a pre- 
performance reception at 6 p.m. The Hub Club will be transformed into an authentic 
African bazaar, where you'll be able to browse and purchase African wares and 
enjoy a variety of hors d’oeuvres while listening to live African music performed by 
Orisha, the Boston-based African Dance Theatre troupe. Tickets to the gala include 
Priority seating at the 8 p.m. “Africa Oyé” performance at the Boston Opera House 
and a benefit dance party after the show. Post-performance dance-party tickets can | , 
be purchased separately and will benefit the Dance Umbrella Educational Fund, 
which targets minority children from families of limited incomes. Ticket 
reservations can be made by calling 492-7578. 

“Africa Oyé” will bring together eight African troupes from different corners of 
the continent. This celebration of African culture includes a day-long conference, 
workshops, and master classes, in addition to the benefit dance party. The six 
performances will showcase more than 60 dancers and musicians from the forests, 
villages, and cities of Niger, Mali, Zaire, and Guinea. 

Tickets for “Africa Oyé” are available at the Boston Opera House box office, and 
at all Ticketron locations, Bostix in Faneuil Hall, and Out of Town Tickets in Harvard 
Square. To charge tickets by phone, call Teletron at 720-3434. 

“Africa Oyé” is sponsored by. the Rockefeller Foundation and AT&T and is also 
supported by the Massachusetts Council on the Arts and Humanities and the 


Cambridge Arts Lottery Council. 


beguine, and rumba... But 

triumphed over all others, defining the 
basic Kinshasa sound that survives to this 
day. Franco featured the big band, with 
full horn section, three guitars, and at 


- least as many singers. Zaiko Langa Langa 


dispensed with the niceties of horns, 
infusing Franco’s rumba with a wild shot 
of stinging, fast guitar work, snare-heavy 
percussion, and brash, four-part vocal 
lines, melding and weaving in feverish 
ascent. 

Fortunately for Wemba and Zaiko 
Langa Langa, their inspiration‘coincided 
with President Sese Seke Mobutu’s 
“authenticité” campaign of the early ‘70s. 
In one extended dictatorial rampage, 
Mobutu gave Zaire its post-colonial 
name, founded a revolutionary party 
designed to keep him in power for life, 
and legislated his country’s proud recla- 
mation of ancestral traditions. Zaiko’s 
propensity for working “folkloric” 
rhythms into the pumped-up seben 
section that concludes each of their songs 
jibed beautifully with Mobutu’s new 
rhetoric. While Mobutu’s schemes 
wreaked havoc across Zaire, Zaiko’s 
innovations threw Kinshasa’s music es- 
tablishment into chaos. 

For their irreverence, andthe sensation 
they caused, Zaiko have been compared 
to the Rolling Stones, whom they ad- 
mired. But these sons of the rich turned 
“rumba rude boys” proved not so much 
an institution as a movement. Members 
split off to form groups that spawned yet 
other new bands. The dense Zaiko 
lineage now includes Langa Langa Stars, 
Grand Zaiko Wa Wa, Choc (as in shock) 
Stars, and, among many others, Papa 
Wemba’s Viva La Musica. 

Wemba was one of the first to split off, 
and he did so in a way that ensured him 
a special place in the rabble of Zaire’s 


- competing stars. At first, he took authen- 


ticite to new extremes, working the 
traditional log drum or lokole into his 
music, and appearing on stage in raffia 


“skirt and cowrie-shell hat, attire that 


urbanites dismissed as shameful trap- 
pings of the bush. But after relocating in 
Paris, Wemba returned with a new look, 
which he called “Ungaru.” Raffia gave 
way to Gianfranco Ferré, Pierre Cardin, 
and a host of trendy European designs. 
The look was a 1930s throwback — 
baggy, pleated trousers hemmed above 
shiny brogues, and hair clipped close at 
the sides. Wemba’s desire to decorate 
was unchanged, but his. mode was 
startlingly new, and it riveted Kinshasa. 
Wemba preserves a roguish 
behind his retro Parisian polish.” 


stage, his gangling stride, generous smile, — 


and elastic voice — though it can turn 
jagged like a spinning saw blade — are 
inviting indeed. Two years ago, at a 
reunion concert of the original Zaiko 
line-up, | watched him converse with a 
big Kinshasa crowd using a language all 
his own, a blend of Lingala (a Bantu 
dialect), French, and the odd American 
expression. It’s the language of Papa 
Wemba’s imaginary chiefdom, Village 
Molokai, and it must have struck a chord 
with the crowd because they all shouted 
back at him with one exuberant voice. 
You can’t discuss politics in Zaire, 
except to praise Mobutu and the revol- 
ution. But there is a provocative message 
underlying Wemba’s eccentricities. He is 
a model of authenticité, but he flaunts 
Mobutu’s national dress code with lavish 
designer duds. He spans the gulf be- 
tween Lingala and French, the deep bush 
and the streets of Paris, as if it were 
nothing. If this is subversion, it’s too 
subtle for Mobutu’s thought police. 
Over the years, Wemba’s Viva La 
Musica has continued to churn out one 
delicious LP after another. Imports, such 


as last year’s Nouvelle Génération a Paris 


(Disque Espérance, import) are treasures 
to be bought on sight. Resisting the West 


‘Indian zouk invasion that is currently 


reshaping Zairean music, Wemba’s re- 
cent work elaborates on the original 
Zaiko sound — tightly harmonized 
vocals unraveling into frenzied chants as 
hip-swaying rumba revs up to the seben 
section, an ecstatic interplay of snare- 
drum cross-rhythms and some of the 
most nimble, unbridled guitar solos in 
African pop. The most readily available 
Wemba recording is the forthcoming 
Papa Wemba (EMI), a generous collec- 
tion of reworked recent songs enhanced 
but not spoiled by synthesizer at- 
mospherics. The collection features a 
standout rendition of the 1987 hit 
“L’esclave” (“The Slave”). With any luck, 
this first domestic release is only a taste 
of feasts to come from this most 
charismatic soukous ambassador. oO 
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Holy spirit 


Sergiu Celibidache creates the sound of real music 


by Lloyd Schwartz ; 


441 usic has nothing to do with 
M sound,” Sergiu Celibidache 
declared at a press con- 


ference a few weeks ago at the beginning | 


of his first American tour. Celibidache is 
the celebrated and controversial 76-year- 
old Romanian-born conductor who just 
made his Boston debut with his Munich 
Philharmonic Orchestra (April 23). He’s 
never conducted a _ professional 
American orchestra because they can’t 
afford him. He demands a dozen re- 
hearsals, whereas here rarely more than 
three or four are tolerated. For 
Celibidache, music is a spiritual ex- 
perience, not a commercial enterprise. He 
doesn’t even believe in recordings, thinks 
they're “flat,” a materialistic betrayal of 
the “truth” of the musical experience, an 
attempt to turn music into a commodity. 


(He did make a handful of commercial | 
recordings, but most of what you'd find 


in recotd stores are air checks of live 
broadcasts, and he’s not happy about 
their availability.) 

The three familiar orchestral show- 
pieces he brought to Symphony Hall. — 
Ravel's Rapsodie espagnole, Richard 
Strauss’s Don Juan, and Ravel’s ~ or- 
chestration of Mussorgsky’s Pictures at 
an Exhibition — might not at first or 
second blush seem like music that would 
appeal to a musician who says he is 
deeply concerned with abstractions like 
Beauty and Truth and Spirit (elsewhere 
on the grueling 14-city tour, including a 
concert at Worcester’s Mechanics Hall 
the following night, he programmed 
more “serious” symphonic works like 
the Brahms Fourth or the Bruckner 
Fourth). But maybe it’s just Celibidache’s 
point that almost anyone can make the 
Bach B-minor Mass and the Bruckner 
Ninth a “spiritual” experience. What's 
lacking in the world of music today is 
ee, the sense that al] music should 

a spiritual experience, even Rapsodie 
espagnole. 

. At the hour-long unadvertised open 
rehearsal that began two hours before 
the Boston performance (could the or- 
chestra really have needed yet another 
rehearsal?), Celibidache proved this very 
‘point. After a tune-up and what seemed 
like a warm, soft-spoken pep talk by 
Celibidache (it was in German and quite 
hard to hear from any seat behind the 
conductor, though I could distinguish 
the word “Schénheit” — “Beauty”; later 
I found out it was a speech in praise of 
the orchestra's performance at Carnegie 
Hall the night before), and then another 
tune-up, the orchestra began to play the 


mysterious opening phrases of the first 
section of Rapsodie espagnole, “Prélude 
a la nuit.” 

Where was that disembodied descend- 
ing four-note theme coming from? It 
sounded like strings, but the string 
players were hardly moving their arms. 
The dynamic levels were miraculous too, 
kaleidoscopic shadings of pianissimo. 
The sound seemed to emerge out of 
nowhere and just hover in the air. It was 
so hauntingly beautiful, this obvious, 
,atmospheric music of Ravel's, that if you 
didn’t know what it was supposed to be, 
you might mistake it for an ecstatic, 
spiritual experience. 


You couldn’t divert your attention if you tried. 


It didn’t seem quite so spiritual at the 
actual performance. Coughing and noisy 
rustling practically drowned out that 
trance-like opening. But it didn’t take 
long for people to realize that the 
orchestra was going to be playing some 
of this music very quietly, that we were 
going to have to listen, listen hard. Of 
course, there would soon be shades of 
fortissimo, too, and mezzo forte and 
mezzo piano. Even more important, 
though a piece might move very slowly 
indeed, each phrase would have the kind 
of rhythmic and sonic life you seldom 
hear in live performances prepared with 
only three or four rehearsals. You 


couldn't divert your attention if you tried. 
And yet it would be hard to imagine 
more insinuating, voluptuous per- 
formances to embody this spirituality. 
Phrases slithered seductively across the 
bar line. Leering glissandos were punctu- 
ated by crisp percussion explosions (a 
face slapped?). The English horn sex- 
ualized the “Malaguefia.” Lightning 
bolts of flutes and piccolo zapped the 
“Habanera.” Comic basses and trom- 
bones slid their rising glissandos raunchi- 
ly through the festive “Feria” (“The 
Fair”) movement — wonderfully clear 
counterweights to that descending four- 
note theme, finally releasing you from 
the slowly mounting, inexorable, im- 


Classical 


placable tensions. Celibidache’s poster- 
ior swayed to the undulating bassoons 
(at the rehearsal, it swayed in his seat). 

The Don Juan was actually less sexy, 
more abstract and noble. The violin solo 
had a deep sweetness, but in the famous 
love theme in the oboe, the slow pace, 
though elegantly phrased, spoke more 
of chastity than seduction. The magnif- 
icent massed horns sang out with spa- 
cious rhetorical grandeur. But what im- 
pressed you most was the flowing conti- 
nuity of the entire piece. And then you 
remember that Celibidache was a close 
associate of Wilhelm Furtwangler (after 
World War II he actually replaced 
Furtwangler as conductor of the Berlin 
Philharmonic while Furtwangler was be- 
ing “de-Nazified”), the conductor who 
was most famous — or notorious — in 
performances for disregarding the literal 
markings of a score in order to create a 
more impulsive, “interior” kind of conti- 
nuity. 

The place I most doubted the slow 
tempos was in the Mussorgsky. The 
Promenade through the Moscow picture 
gallery was very leisurely indeed (per- 
haps a reflection of Celibidache’s own 
difficulty walking — his entrances and 
exits made you ache for him). There were 
wonderfully delicate playful moments 
with the children playing in the Tuileries, 
with the women in the marketplace at 
Limoges, and in the “Ballet of the 
Unhatched Chicks.” But the big payoff 
came in the moving, intimate chorales 
and the grand processional of the final 
“Great Gate of Kiev” section, the great 
bells themselves shaking the very walls 
of Symphony Hall. 

Celibidache acknowledged the work 
of his orchestra with countless bows after 
each piece, not only for the impressive 
soloists — English horn in the Ravel, 
concertmaster (three bows — 
Celibidache wouldn’t let him sit down) 
and oboe in the Strauss, saxophone and 
tuba (with a big hug) in the Mussorgsky 

See CLASSICAL, page 19 


Loco but not crazy 
The space/time of Willie Alexander 


by Kris Fell 
S ays Willie Alexander, who began 


his career as an ageless punk with 

the Lost in the middle ‘60s: “I’m 
new every year. I've been around for a 
long time. But every two years the people 
change around me.” 

Indeed. Willie “Loco” Alexander is one 
of the few performers in town whom you 
can call an “artiste” without seeming 
affected. He’s a well-rounded mu- 
sician/poet/painter/actor who has 
woven himself into the very fabric of 
New England. Although the “Loco” 
appellation hints at past excesses and the 
creative struggle he’s endured in his 


nearly five decades, the man remains | 


youthful, disciplined, inquisitive, sweet, 
and, ultimately, sane. He'll tell you he’s 
got only about “four or five good licks” at 
his command, but then, that’s been true 
of all the great ones. 

A little more than a year ago, Alex- 
ander decided to work once again with a 
full band, after a couple comfortable 
years of near-solo efforts. He admits that 
“T was really leery, well, of people, so I'd 
just been doing stuff in the studio with 
Erik [Lindgren, of Birdsongs of the 
Mesozoic]. But I missed having the 
drums and guitars.” He was invited to sit 
in on a rehearsal by three seasoned 
musicians who were longtime fans of his, 
drummer Boby Bear (“I bothered and 
tormented Willie for years to let me play 


with him”), bassist Neil Thompson, and 
guitarist Rupert Webster (“I had most of 
Willie’s records before I even met him’). 

It was like slipping into a tailored suit, 
and Alexander rediscovered the joys of 
composing with a ready team. Together, 
they fell into a jam approach — turning 
on the tape machine, turning off their 
brains, and playing. Webster says, “Later 
on, Willie will go edit that and get these 
sort of heavy-metal rap riffs happening. 
But I won't know what I've played. He 
has to remind me.” Alexander adds, “It’s 


Cell 
starlight 


easier for me to listen for a riff to come 
out of a jam session and then see if it'll go 
with one from a stack of lyrics. Lyrics can 
go with anything most of the time; I’ve 
tried them on two or three different 
surfaces. Where they end up is always a 
miracle.” 

In March of ‘88, the band went into 
SMAP Studio in Somerville and came 
out with the bulk of the tracks for an LP, 
The Dragons Are Still Out, which was 
subsequently released on the New Rose 

See CELLARS, page 22 


Bear, Baerenwald, Webster, Alexander: the Joys of composing with a team 
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HERE’S WHAT’S HOT 
THE WEEK OF 4/28/89 


TOP 25 ALBUMS 
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Spellbound 
Metropolis 


WHERE YOU HEARD IT FIRST 


CHRIS CARROLL/ISLAND 


Tone Loc: rage a dark speck of nihi ism 


TONE LOC/BO DIDDLEY: 
BLACK HUMOR 


folk tales of trickster spirits, a distinct type 

of satiric humorist has made a mark in 
African-American music ever since the first wave 
of blues singers was recorded. You don’t want to 
mess around with these guys (women usually play 
the role only as a sidelight), but they never win 
clean victories; rewards come hard to them, they 
screw up, they continually resort to poking fun at 
themselves, their condition, the fools around 
them. They often tell stories thick with unlikely, 
grotesque, and hilarious turns of event that 
suggest cartoons set to music. But in the African- 
American song idiom, humor almost always 
works as a form of covert resistance to discrimina- 
tion and dismissal, and he who tells the jokes 


A Ithough the tradition no doubt began with 


wields a subtle control. 


Inheritors of this legacy are legion, but two seem 
uncommonly apt following each other on the 
turntable recently: ‘50s rocker Bo Diddley and ‘80s 
rapper Tone Loc. Since cutting contests are very 
much the mode with such musical lampooners, a 
showdown between Loc’s Loc-ed After Dark 
(Delicious Vinyl) and Diddley’s newly reissued Bo 
Diddley Is a Gunslinger (Chess/MCA) seems in 
order. 

Loc starts with a heavy commercial advantage. 
Loc-ed After Dark put its record label and the Los 
Angeles rap scene in the spotlight with hits like 
“Wild Thing” and the equally big follow-up 
“Funky Cold Medina.” It also became the first 
African-American rap LP to top the Billboard 
charts. Diddley cracked the Top 40 only once, wi 
“Say Man,” in 1959. 

Diddley can fight back with more than his status 


— always a bit shadowy and shaky, anyway — as 
a founding father of rock and roll. The gun- 
slinger’s silver bullet is that he can roar the blues, 
snap out rapid-fire dance jive, ooze a rawboned 
doo-wop harmony, and rap. Loc, for all his wry 
intonation modulations and pants and gasps, isn’t 
going to win any singing contests. And though it’s 
deplorably short — 10 tracks and less than 25 
minutes — Gunslinger is one of Diddley’s finer 


' regular-issue albums, with every track bursting 


mality, even if a couple (“Cheyenne” and 
“Diddling”) fall a peg below the rest. Loc can only 
counter with his debut work, and he can’t find the 
handle at all on some numbers (“I Got It Goin’ 
On” and “Don’t Get Close” among others). 

One way in which Loc and Diddley must be 
considered allies rather than antagonists is in their 
flair for intertwining rock and roll and R&B (for 
instance, Loc’s hit singles are in the hip-hop camp 
but gathered a lot of moss from the Rolling 
Stones). What's intriguing is the difference in tone 
between the two records. Gunslinger is com- 
pressed, jacked into high gear, eager to press 
ahead even in the leisurely doo-wop take-off 
“Sotnewhere.” After Dark, at its best, hangs back 
slyly and shimmers with a cool menace even 
when Loc is goofing and grinning. 

Let's talk outstanding tracks. The apex of 
Gunslinger is the knockdown combo of its first 


two numbers, “Gun Slinger” and “Ride On — 


Josephine.” The former is one of Diddley’s curious 
creations that manages headlong expressiveness 
with almost no lyrics other than the call-and- 
response of “Bo Diddley’s a gu-un slingah” — his 
real subject is the undulation he can work into his 
beloved dum-da-da-dum-dum/dum-dum beat. 
“Ride On Josephine” starts as a galloping country- 
tinged ode to the hot-rod Ford, passes through an 
exuberant shouted seduction of Josephine, and 
goes out with a terse rap about how Thunderbirds 
can help you escape followed by a gibbered good- 
bye and a slithering slide-guitar figure. 

Loc would understand why Diddley blows the 
scene without getting the girl: it’s part of the bitter 
gag. Loc’s breakthrough was “Wild Thing,” but 
the song’s video pandered to MTV by pandering 
to the image of lady cyborgs in Robert Palmer's 
“Addicted to Love” video. This was an act of such 
complicated bad taste I chose to retch and pass on 
to Loc’s masterpiece, “Funky Cold Medina,” With 
Loc’s great egg of a head looming toward the lens 
and its gracefully fleet pacing, the “Medina” video 
belongs in the latter-day classics catalogue, with 
one caveat: the encounter with the drag queen is 
awfully tired stuff, and when Loc says, “This is the 
‘80s and I’m down with the ladies,” you wonder 
whether that means back in the ‘60s he played 
with the pixies. 

At any rate, the song is “Love Potion Number 
Nine” for our more somber times, and it’s quite in 
synch with Loc’s atmosphere. Because, finally, 
Gunslinger and After Dark edge your mood in 
opposing directions. With Diddley you detect 
pervasive hope behind the japes and crazed 
laughter, a sense that if he triumphs, so will you. 
With Loc, buried down deep, is an intractable rage 
and a dark speck of nihilism. Just behind many of 
his boasts and professed good humor is the 
argument that the ultimate freedom comes from 
not having to obey any rules, or care about the 
consequences of any impulses. It’s a desperate 
brand of liberation for a period that sports a whole 


new generation of gunslingers. niikeen 
— Milo Miles 


PAUL McCARTNEY: 
RUSSIAN REVOLVER 


aul McCartney’s Snova v SSSR (Melodia, 

import) is a “pop event” — good for cultural 

exchange and understanding between the 
US and the USSR and all that — that would be a 
disappointment if anyone here had been allowed 
to work up expectations for it. An LP of 12 rock- 
and-roll standards intended for release only in the 
Soviet Union (but now appearing on these shores 
in quantity), Snova v SSSR presents the former 
Beatle as a glasnost’-bearing states rocker, yet he 
also emerges as the same bore who has dozed 
through his non-pop-event Paul McCartney re- 
cords for the past decade or more. 

Snova v SSSR (‘Back in the USSR,” natch — the 
title appears in Cyrillic type, so it'll look like 
CHOBA B CCCP) seems brighter and fresher than 
almost every post-Beatles McCartney record you 
could name (I'm giving Band on the Run the 
benefit of the doubt), but for superficial reasons. 
Since it was recorded live in the studio in two 
days, McCartney didn’t have time to do what he 
usually does: smooth every edge in the arrange- 
ment until all that ekes through the heavy mix is 
so syrup-headed that what's left of the song is just 
an excuse for pretty, well-mannered melodies. 
Also, the tunes are several hundred notches above 
what McCartney normally writes at this late date. 
Would you rather have “Lucille” or “Spies like 
Us”? “Lawdy Miss Clawdy” or “No More Lonely 
Nights”? The jolt of recognition is often enough to 
raise interest. 

These songs from rock’s salad days clearly 


inspire McCartney: his singing is remarkably 
unencumbered. And once, on a blazing version of 
Fats Domino’s “I’m Gonna Be a Wheel Someday,” 
he sheds all self-consciousness, focuses on the 
revenge in the song, and spits syllables with the 
glee of impending triumph. But that’s about all 
Snova v SSSR has to offer. The speedy tempos of 
the rockers, especially “Twenty Flight Rock” and 
“That's All Right (Mama),” are forced, as if 
McCartney were convinced that accelerating the 
beat could compensate for questionable per- 
formances. The extra layer of echo on his voice 
also camps up the proceedings. 

Many Beatles fans will compare Snova v SSSR 
with John Lennon's Rock ‘n’ Roll, with which 
Snova v SSSR shares three oldies. But Lennon’s 
roots move was an act of desperation, a feverish 
attempt to rediscover motive for his work. 
McCartney, who’s scored six Top 10 hits since 
Lennon’s death, is comfortable with himself and 
has no such demons to exorcise. Nothing is at 
stake for him here, save for the commercial 
bonanza of being the performer allowed to open 
one of Western pop’s great untapped markets. 


Occasional tracks are lively, and McCartney's - 


pleasure in rocking out is indeed welcome. But no 
way is this record worth the $20-to-$100 asking 
price. It’s a collector's item, not for listening 
pleasure. 

(Consumer note: the genuine version of Snova v 
SSSR comes with a large red star on the cover and 
a red label. Many copies with a large orange star 
and a white label are in circulation. They are 
counterfeits, though the sound quality is not 
substantially inferior to the real thing.) 

— Jimmy Guterman 
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Prague 
spring 


Power to the 
Plastic People 


by Tim Ryback ‘ 
he Iron Horse Café in North- 
ampton hardly seems a likely spot 
for a landmark concert in inter- 
national pop music, but last Sunday 
night visit from Czechoslovakia’s 

Plastic People provided just that. 
Before their current coast-to-coast tour, 


.the People had never been allowed 


outside their native country. (They will 
make a final Boston-area appearance on 
May 3, at the Somerville Theatre.) In fact, 
since 1968, when the group formed, in 
the heady spirit of rebellion, various 
members have logged more time behind 
bars than all the superstars of the West 
combined. In 1976, lead singer and 
bassist Milan Hlavsa, rhythm guitarist Jifi 
Kabe3, and keyboardist Josef Janizek all 
spent six months in prison. Saxophonist 
Vratislav Brabenec was accused of cor- 
rupting Czech youth with musie and 
sentenced to eight months hard labor. 
And the band’s manager, who is current- 
ly incarcerated, has spent eight of the 
past 15 years serving time in Prague’s 
notorious Ruziné prison — jailhouse 
rock, indeed. 

The Plastic People’s US tour is the 
latest sign that Gorbachev's reforms are 
opening cracks in one of the Communist 
world’s most orthodox regimes. Last 
spring, the Czech government accorded 
the band members “amateur” status. 
This gives them access to state-owned 
equipment (including a top-of-the-line 
Marshall amp with a 100-watt channel 
switching head) but does not allow them 
to receive money for their performances; 
only those with “professional” status can 
do that. Although the Plastic People’s 
new condition beats being outlaws, the 
offer carried the stipulation that they 
change their name. Milan Hlavsa, who 
helped found the band as the Plastic 
People of the Universe, insists he made 
no compromises. “We did not rename 
the Plastics. We created a new band, 
Pulnoé [‘Midnight’].” Hlavsa chose the 
name Pulnot because “midnight is a 
very special time. It is when one day 
dies and another is born. And yet there 
is continuity. That is how it is with this 
band.” 

The Plastic People certainly have gone 
through changes in 20 years. Initially 
inspired, like many Eastern European 
rockers, by the potent combination of 
the Beatles and hippiedom, they always 
retained an attractive mix of fey daffi- 
ness and folktune gravity in their tunes. 
And by the time they recorded, a strong 


fascination with Frank Zappa’s Mothers 
of Invention was obvious. (It took old 
Teutonic Frank a decade to become as big 
in the US as he was by the end of the “60s 
in countries like Germany and Italy.) 
Satiric, free-jazzy squawks on sax- 
ophone, jarring, crowded arrangements 
with tricky rhythm switches, and atonal 
blats meant to convey anger were the 


order of the day. But with actual violent 


retribution hanging over their heads, the 
Plastics showed none of the infantile 
petulance of Zappa’s conglomerates. 
They were fomenting rebellion he could 
only pretend to. 

The Plastic People first became a 
political issue during the “nor- 
malization” of Czech culture after the 
1968 Soviet invasion. The band went 


underground to become leaders of the’ 
“second culture,” separate from the one ~ 


sanctioned by the state. In 1976 the secret 
police rounded up more than_a hundred 


musicians, artists, and fans associated 


with the second culture, including all the 
Plastic People. Charges were eventually 
dropped for all but four musicians, 
though both “artistic director” Ivan 
Jirous and saxophonist Brabenec were 
thrown in the clink. “Modesty and the 
law,” wrote the Communist daily after 
their trial, “prohibit us from publishing 
even one example of their lyrics. If we 


were to call them vulgar, it would be too. 


weak a word. They are filthy, obscene.” 

During the next 10 years, concerts were 
broken up, fans arrested, and a house in 
which the Plastics were performing was 
burned to the ground. In 1982 police paid 
a midnight visit to Brabenec to say they 


At the Iron Horse Cafe in Northampton: not political, but a statement of friendship and togetherness 


would knock out his front teeth if he did 
not leave the country. He packed his sax 
and moved to Canada. By the mid ‘80s, 
the Plastic People, playing at most two 
or three concerts a year, existed more as 
a legend than as a working band. 

Indeed, though the group now touring 
is billed as the Plastic People, only three 
members remain from the original line- 
up: Hlavsa, KabeS, and Janicek. Jirous is 
currently in prison for “sedition” (read- 
ing protest poetry in public), and 
Brabenec, still in exile in Toronto, refused 
to join the tour until Jirous was freed. The 
four new members, all a generation 
younger than the founders, came aboard 
last spring: they are lead guitarist Karel 
Janz4k, cellist Tomas Schilla, drummer 
Petr KumamdZas, and _ springwater 
vocalist Michaela Némcova. 

While they were under siege, the 
Plastics picked up another Western rock 
style favored in Eastern Europe: punk, 
and particularly the pioneering art punk 
of the Velvet Underground (Hlavsa 
quotes Lou Reed with almost painful 
reverence). Their 1987 album, Midnight 
Mouse (virtually the only one available 
in stores here), features cleaned-up 
drones and gnashing momentum in 
place of the Zappa bric-a-brac of yore. 
Numbers are written in a unique 
language of coded subversion: one cut 
describes the halting, hiding, skittering 
movements of “The Midnight Mouse” 
fleeing its pursuers; another admires the 
loose freedom of long johns floating on a 
clothesline. 

At the Iron Horse, Hlavsa took the 


stage wearing near-drag of Velvet 


Underground circa ‘67: black jeans, black 
T-shirt, and very black sunglasses. The 


- members stood stock still (partly the 


result of formative years spent listening 
to pirated records rather than watching 
live rock shows) while performing 
numbers like “It's Dangerous” (“What 
happened I don’t know/Why me, I don’t 
remember/It’s too dangerous”). The 
thick, churning sound scraped away the 
folkie traces of recordings and at times 
suggested the barrage of Sonic Youth. 
The evening included several homages. 
One number, based on the William Blake 
poem “The Tyger,” had the balcony 
audience up and stomping along. The 
only tune sung in English was the 
Velvets’ “All Tomorrow’s Parties.” Even 
one-time Velvets vocalist Nico got a 
tribute. “We wrote the song in memory 
of her,” explained Hlavsa;*It is a song 
about life and being trapped. inside 
oneself.” 

It’s a subject the Plastics know well; 
introversion is a survival tactic for them. 
Hlavsa has told every reporter who has 
ever asked about his life, his music, or his 
time in prison that the group is not 
political. And though he opens every 
concert with a dedication to -his friend 
Jirous and the dissident poet. Vaclav 
Havel, both imprisoned, Hlavsa insists, 
“This is not a political-statement.” He 
goes on: “Maybe you understand this as 
political. But for me this is a statement of 
friendship and togetherness.” It would 
be a severe violation of the spirit of 
glasnost’ not to reciprocate the Plastics’ 
gesture of unity while they're in town. 
After all, they don’t get out much. 0 


Dickies 
redux 


by Johnny Angel 

oes anyone remember what a 

dickie is? They're the phony 

turtlenecks that go inside col- 
lared shirts so-you don’t have to buy the 
whole sweater. Self-depreciating to be 
sure, naming your band after such a 
product and so issuing a disclaimer about 
the profundity of your material and 
making no demands on ever being taken 
seriously. This has been the bane of the 
Dickies’ existence as California’s longest- 
running punk-rock circus — right up to 
their new album, Second Coming 
(Enigma). 

Back in late ‘77, the Dickies were 
pegged as West Coast Ramones, and they 
signed to a major label early on, when 
music-biz honchos were hoping speed 
pop was the next big thing. But the group 
lacked the Ramones’ flair for style and 
concept, getting written off as a one-joke 
punk parody. And as the swarm of 
politically conscious British invaded, the 
Dickies were swept aside in favor of 
straightforward types like the Buzzcocks 
and the Vibrators and nearly every high- 
speed act playing the 100 club or the 


Roxy back in the glorious days of rage. 
Too bad they were overlooked back 
when the garage door was open, because 
they had as much going for them as any 
less-sassy suburban geeks turning out 
short, catchy bursts of irreverence that 
served as the soundtrack to the era when 
rock dared stand up to the business 


Chuck Wagon, Stan Lee, Karlos Kaballero, Billy Club, Leonard Gra ves-Phillips: do you remember? _ - 


monster it had spawned. 

Time and distance have faded the 
serious-punk orthodoxy that damned the 
Dickies. All that’s left is the recorded 
output. Their original label, A&M, has 
generously released a sampler of early 
work, Great Dictations, which includes 
tracks from the out-of-print Incredible 


Shrinking Dickies and Dawn of the 
Dickies as well as some of their non-LP 
singles, and though I could quibble with 
some of the choices (where are “Water- 
slide” and “Where'd His Eye Go?’’?), 
there isn’t a bum tune on the whole 
record. Singer Leonard Graves-Phillips’s 

See DICKIES, page 19 
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TYLER SMITH, graphic designer 


_ ELEMENTAL. It's your approach to style. Beginning with the unadomed, and making it unique. Gap classics. ae em 
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TOWER RECORDS Video 


CBS RECORDS 


NO RISK DISC 
OFFER 


We're so sure you'll enjoy 
these new releases from 
offering you a chance 
of these records 
with ‘NO RISK’ 


it back with your receipt 
within two weeks of 
purchase and we'll credit you 
with the full purchase 

price toward any other record 
“en in the store! 


MIDGE URE 
ANSWERS TO NOTHING 


featuring: 
Dear God 


BOSTON 
Mass. Ave. At Newbury 


In Back Bay 


Above Auditorium (T) Stop on the Greenline 


Commercial 


of Classical to the Duke of Ellington. From Wall Street to 
he White House to the Roadhouse. Ageless to New Age. . 
ts, incites and 


tnd wich dhe baat WGBH FM89,7 


From the Kin 
Basin Street. 
Twenty four hours a day, seven days a week, 89.7 delig 


_ Monday-Friday at 5:00 p.m 
All the news from Washington to Warsaw 
presented as only National Public Radio's award 
winning team of reporters can. Factual in-depth 
reporting along with personal views and reviews on 
politics and the arts. 


All Things 
Considered 


ABIGAYLE TARSCHES/ISLAND PICTURES 


Crusoe 


Continued from page 8 \ 
In Bufiuel’s 1954 Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe, Dan 
O’Herlihy, with his desolate Irish 
face and his immense, resonant 
voice, gave the abandoned Cru- 
soe the stature of a sunken hero. 
Quinn makes him small and 
wounded, yet he brushes your 
skin with the texture of his loss. 
The Warrior (as he’s called) 
who shows up in the movie's last 
section is a far cry from Defoe’s 
Friday; he’s a feisty character, and 
Crusoe’s equal, at least. (And 
though Sapara may not be Aidan 
Quinn’s equal in terms of acting, 
he’s a fine camera subject.) When 
the two men battle it out for own- 
ership of the island, they scrap in 
the mud, so Crusoe looks just as 
black as his adversary; at one 
point, submerged in mud up to 
his neck, he echoes the image of a 
runaway slave hiding in swamp 
water from the opening 


Aidan Quinn and Scamp: with their Deschandl] is in-control. 


minutes of the picture. 

I certainly could have done 
without this moralizing, but I 
wouldn’t have wanted to miss 
these images — or others, like 
Sapara with a spear in his hand, 
framed against the island’s 
striated cliffs, or (early on) Quinn 
crouched like a snail in the only 
dry patch of a sinking rowboat 
he’s salvaged from the wreck. 
Deschanel’s come a long way 
from his first film, The Escape 
Artist, where the scenes were 
shapeless and many didn’t seem 
to make basic sense, Here, he’s 
getting by on his photographer's 
instincts, which are damn fine 
ones, and maybe thinking about 
some of the crazy. risks Ballard 
and Philip Kaufman (whom he 
worked with on The Right Stuff) 
take, turning commercial film- 
making into a medium for experi- 
ment. In The Escape “Artist, 
Deschanel seemed alienated 
from his actors, but here he puts 
his trust in Aidan Quinn, letting 
the movies entire emotional 
structure rice on Quinn’s bony 
frame. 


Fonda and Whalley-Kilmer: into the Swinging Sixties 


Scandal 


Continued from page 7 
blonde nymph Mandy Rice-Da- 
vies, Bridget Fonda (Peter's 
daughter) has almost nothing to 
play, but she brings her scenes a 
beguiling naughtiness. When her 
Mandy wants to tease, she 
doesn’t just smile, she thrusts out 
her jaw, and it’s a spectacularly 
erotic come-on — she looks as 
though she wanted to kiss and 
bite you at the same time. 

That the film works at all is a 
tribute to Joanne Whalley- 
Kilmer, who plays Christine 


Keeler with an avid, anything- 
for-a-thrill innocence. She looks 
startlingly like the real Keeler, yet 
what makes her such a resonant 
throwback to the dawn of Swing- 
ing London is that her delicate, 
heart-shaped face and voluptu- 
ous body seem on call to different 
gods; she’s the mythic 20th- 
century woman, discovering her 


“own sensual nature and loving it. 


In thrall to Ward, her mentor and 
creator, Christine plunges into 
the sordidness of her affairs with 
open eyes, yet it never quite 
Occurs to her that what she’s 
doing amounts to prostitution. 
She sees what we see: that the 
men who depend on ne 
people are the real whores. 
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Classical 


Continued from page 13 
— but for entire sections. The 
bowing went on longer than some 
of the ts. But it was de- 
served. This was the orchestra the 
word “symphony” was invented 
for, “a sounding together,” the 
most beautiful blending of sounds, 
sounds holding back, allowing 
other sounds to well up and erupt 
at climaxes. Could Celibidache 
have been wrong about music 
having nothing to do with sound? 
(Of course, he meant 

more philosophically paradoxical 
about the fundamentally abstract 
nature of music itself). 

This was the orchestral sound I 

dreamed of when I was 15 and 
started listening to symphonic 
music. I've come to value other 
kinds of orchestral playing. I now 
prefer the spacy, wide-open, un- 
blended sound that a Klemperer 
or a Boulez projects (though 
Celibidache’s slow tempos will 
remind listeners of Klemperer’s). 
Celibidache has disavowed 
Toscanini for placing too high a 
value on “precision,” and yet 
very much like Toscanini and his 
NBC Symphony, it’s precisely 
through a phenomenal precision 
‘of texture and balance (if not 
attack), achieved after so many 
rehearsals, that Celibidache and 
his own Munich Philharmonic 
can convey music’s “spiritual” 
aspect. 
Unlike Toscanini, or 
Klemperer, or Furtwangler, 
Celibidache is not particularly 
admired for his “interpretations.” 
And yet it’s fascinating to com- 
pare him to another highly re- 
garded European musician, the 
Dutch conductor Bernard 
Haitink, whom I heard conduct 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in the Bruckner Ninth the night 
_ before (April 22). Haitink is ex- 
“tremely musical. Everything he 
plays has a glowing aura, and 
_ orchestras love working with him 
_ because he makes them sound so 
good (even the rowdy BSO 
brasses sounded unusually re- 
fined). Haitink understands style 
and structure, His Bruckner 
called special attention to the 
symphony’s often abrupt trans- 
itions. And yet there’s a certain 
rhythmic squareness about 
Haitink’s conducting that always, 
for me, undermines his im- 
pressive achievements — a cer- 
tain bloodlessness that seems 
wrong in a work as obviously 
emotional and spiritual as 
Bruckner’s last, unfinished sym- 
phony. 

Haitink will be back this week 
and next season. Celibidache, 
who conducts only his own 
orchestra (unlike some conduc- 
tors these days who seem to 
conduct only other orchestras), is 
probably too old to make another 
tour. Which is sad, because his 
attitudes about music and per- 
formances, whether profound, 
quirky, or merely erse (a 
booklet produced for this historic 
tour, sponsored by Audi, includes 
a photo of this self-proclaimed 
spiritual musician standing be- 
hind the gleaming open door of 
“his new Audi V8’), still have a 
lot to teach us. 


Dickies 


Continued from page 16 

adenoidal delivery on top of the 
band’s distorted dementia is as 
loopy as any punk vocalist’s 
anywhere, and the Dickies were 
also the founding fathers of the 
sped-up nitwit cover putdowns 
beloved of every garage band 
since. The Dickies’ trashing of 
Black Sabbath’s “Paranoid” was 
far more apt than Ramones early 
covers like “Surfin’ Bird” and 
“California Sun,” which in their 


heyday were already considered . 


trash suitable only for teen idi- 
ots. 
But trampling on Ozzy’s 


anthem..in 1977. was. 


dangerous: 
picture stampedes of angry ‘lude 
eaters out for blood. The Dickies 
made the world a safer place for 
people who felt guilty about 
liking “Nights in White Satin,” 
by running roughshod over the 
lightweight original arrangement 
and leaving only the lovably 
dumb hooks intact. Also unlike 
their Eastern counterparts, the 
Dickies could play a little, and so 
their songs do not suffer so much 
from the everything-sounds-the- 
same barbs that have dogged the 
Ramones since day one. 
So what can a valley boy do 
‘cept play in a punk-joke band? 
Apparently not much — the 


group re-formed in the early ‘80s, " 


minus a record contract and 
pianist-guitarist Chuck Wagon (a 
suicide victim in 1981). In 1983 
they released Stukas over Dis- 
neyland (PVC), a six-song EP 
featuring a relatively faithful ver- 
sion of Led Zep’s “Communica- 
tion Breakdown” and such gems 
as “She’s a Hunchback” and “If 
Stuart Could Talk (What Would 
He Say?),” a penis paean com- 
plete with spoken section and 
almost as -loquacious as their 
version of “The Banana Splits 
Theme,” which is on Great Dicta- 
tions and was the group’s only 
hit, going UK Top 10 in 1979. The 
Dickies’ subsequent releases, a 
live ROIR tape and last year’s 
dreadful stab at synth pop, Killer 
Klowns (Enigma), are better left 
untouched: slim on humor, and 
even slimmer on tunes. 

Which brings us to Second 
Coming. A vast improvement on 
Klowns, the album kicks off with 
a Dickied rendition of “Hair,” 
one of the few hippie-fool 
anthems that seems to survive 
anything. But the record wears 
thin with alarming rapidity, 
bounding back only with “Cross- 
Eyed Tammy,” a crude little ditty 
that has unfortunately been a 
staple of the Dickies’ live shows 
for seven years, portending a 
severe song shortage and 
oy signaling yet another 

ak-up. Of the two recently 
released albums, go for the oldies 
compilation if you don’t own the 
originals. If you do, Second Com- 
ing.is worth a buy — mediocre 
Dickies is better, harder distorted 
guitar pop than the other swill 
that passes for same. And with 
the great ‘70s revival here, can a 
Dickies Go Disco record be far 
behind? At full volume, said LP 
will irritate forever. Who could 
ask for anything more? O 


Photo 


Continued from page 11 

work. Certainly Harry Callahan’s 
color prints are as “serious” as 
his classic black and white im- 
ages, and it’s too bad none is 
included. And for the younger 
generation, color isn’t a problem 
at all. Maybe by 2039, photogra- 
phy’s 200th anniversary, curators 
will be able to deal with color 
prints. 

The exhibition favors 19th- 
century work, and I suppose 
that’s all right since what it 
shows is often revelatory, and 


0 it’s what we know. least well. 


However, it means that the most 
recent developments in the art 
are slighted. That's more than 
too bad; that’s tragic, because the 
work of the past decade includes 
some of the most exciting ever 
done. In this regard, “The Art of 
Photography” fails completely. 
“Construction and Appropria- 
tion’’ includes only Joseph 
Beuys, Andy Warhol, Victor Bur- 
gin, Cindy Sherman, Christian 
Boltanski, and Boyd Webb (the 
latter a case of British myopia). 
The selection is so inadequate 
(no Rauschenberg, Hockney, Sa- 
maras, Wegman, Witkin, Kruger, 
Levine, Starns) that it 

would have been best to 
ended the exhibition with late- 
‘70s high-formalist art photo- 
graphs and left the new ideas for 
See PHOTO, page 20 
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special exhibitions, such as Wash- 
ington’s “Photography of Inven- 
tion.” 

So what could the exhibition 
organizers have done? They 
could have expanded their stan- 
dard history, making an already 
mammoth show gargantuan. Or 
they could have followed their 
own idiosyncrasies more fully. 
The one chapter that sticks out is 
“British Contemporaries,” -in 
which a handful of new 
documentarians reveal the 
tawdry dissolution of civility 
under Margaret Thatcher. 
Although the work is interesting 


- (all photography is interesting — 


that might well be its big prob- 
lem), it is not exceptional, and the 


catalogue wants to expel-it the 
organ transplant. 

Still, the work possesses a wel- 
come specificity in the parade of 
greatest hits. Perhaps more such 
unexpected, regional — even 
marginal — topics would have 
breathed life into a project that 
collapses under the weight of its 
own elite sense of responsibility. 
Since Houston was an unequal 
partner, why not a section on 
photographers from the 
American Southwest?. And are 
there no Australian photogra- 
phers the rest of us could benefit 
from seeing? A less elite method- 
ology would have been welcome 
and appropriate. After all, not- 
withstanding its success as art 
during the last few years, what 
medium of expression is less 
elite, more inclusive, than pho- 


tography? 


Shaw 


Continued from page 8 
Unfortunately, the Lyric Stage 
has become somewhat schizoid 
lately — sensible and subtle stag- 
ings alternate with regressions to 
the bad old days of overkill. And 
too much of this evening is déja 
vu with a vengeance. The pro- 
duction tries to convert Arms 
and the Man into a senseless laff 
riot, which means the perform- 
ances are pitched so high they 
not only sail over the batting 
cage but soar out of the stadi- 


um. 
John Drabik, who plays Raina’s 
father, croaks like a bullfrog in 
heat and Miriam Varon, as the 
girl’s mother, roars acceptance 
from a neighboring lily pad. 
David Fox, as Sergius, chews on 
his stiff upper lip so often it might 
qualify as a pacifier. And as for 
the Eastern European accents, it 
seems the performers have taken 
not just acting tips from Bela 
Lugosi but language lessons as 
well. As Bluntschli, Bruce 
Donaldson turns in a relatively 
restrained portrait of a man of 
reason. And as Raina, Deborah 
Thomas starts out with the right 
mix of adolescent naiveté and 
incipient thoughtfulness. By the 
third act, though, she’s rolling her 
eyes, doing triple takes, and 
squealing with the rest of the 
knee-slappers. Someday director 
Hogan’s going to discover that 
farce is more amusing when it’s 
performed straight than when it’s 
goosed up, and that the best 
comedies are based on a serious 
understanding of life. Until then, 
the Lyric’s brand of opera buffa 
will remain opera goofa. oO 


Empire 


Continued from page 8 

dirty, lousy, sordid, nauseating, 
unmentionable, pustulant, rot- 
ting, peeling, malodorous, repul- 
sive, et cetera!’’), are only slightly 
less cartoonish. 

Part of the problem stems 
from Jeff Karl's elongated set, a 
row of three progressively smal- 
ler rooms (one for each om. 
flanked on either side by a 
row of audience chairs. Without 


Bruce Donaldson and Deborah Thomas: rpepy a laff riot? 


concrete boundaries, it’s hard to 
picture the family’s 
claustrophobia. DesRochers tries 
to evoke the enclosure by having 
his actors walk around the edges 
or by having Mug feather-dust 
the invisible walls, but watching 
that calls to mind a crew of inept 
mimes doing the wall trick. And 
with the audience close enough 
to the stage to read clothing tags 
on the actors’ costumes, a little 
overacting goes along way. O 


Cellars . 


Continued from page 13. 

label in France. Because of spotty 
domestic distribution, and even 
spottier promotion, the album 
didn’t reach the market it 
needed. After struggling for 
nearly a year to get it distributed 
properly in the, States (Webster 
moans, “We've been through 
Hell, quite simply”), the band 
has taken matters into its own 
hands. Next week it’s putting out 
a remixed, remastered version 
(with a couple of additions and 
deletions), entitled In the Pink. 

The LP is an amalgam of styles 
(a couple cuts are Alexander/ 
Lindgren studio noodlings), from 
rap like “WA Rap” to rocked-out 
swagger like “In the Pink,” “Cut 
My Lover Up,” and “Burma 
Shave Sign” to grandiose cathar- 
sis cuts like “The Dragons Are 
Still Out (And It’s Only Tues- 
day).” You get stream-of-con- 
sciousness history (the random 
remembrances of “Me and Dick 
V.”) and contemporary horror 
(uncovering Gloucester’s escalat- 
ing heroin problem in “S.O.S.”). 
The program may sound jum- 
bled, but the band drops into the 
groove of each song, aided by 
Alexander's infectious faith in 
the spontaneous and in his own 
impeccable sense of dynamics. 
Burbles of saxophone, electroni- 
cally altered harmonica, flute, 
cello, and digital samples texture 
the compositions; you're left feel- 
ing you've been treated to an 
elaborate, lovingly prepared 
meal. 

Bassist Scott Baerenwald (Red- 
dy Teddy, Robin Lane) replaced 
Thompson last January, and the 
new unit is starting to play out 
(Alexander contemplates that 

page 22 
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Laserog 80, a 


Laseroq 80, a rock 


spectacular new laser light show is now inthe more. And you'll see an intensely colorful laser show soar across 
Hayden Planetarium at the Museum of Science. You'll hear all _the sky. It's a stellar performance 't forget. Don’t mi 
your favorite stars ofthe 808 like Talking Heads, U2, REM and  Laserc 


Laser Rock Show at the Planetarium 


Boston Museum of Science 


and laser show of astronomical proportions. 


Laser 80, now showing Thursday at 8:30 pm and Saturday 8:30 and pms. Also 


Advance tickets available by calling 


»” Fri., Sat. and Sun. at 5:30; “Pi x Floyd,” Fri. at 6:30 and 10; “Grateful Dead,” Sunday at 8:30. 
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“playing CBGB's is going to be 
weird, after all these years”) and 
working on material for the next 
album. All the pieces seem to be 
falling into place once again; the 
greatest worry is finding a record- 
ing studio with good restaurants 
nearby. And finally Alexander's 
multi-media interests have paid 
off. Later this year, he will make 
his film debut in Michael Bur- 
lingame’s A Woman in Half, 
playing an adult who confronts 
his childhood self. 

If you haven't plunged your- 
self into Willie Alexander's par- 
ticular space/time continuum re- 
cently, pick up In the Pink. It gets 
you off the workaday treadmill in 
a way you didn’t think was 
possible any more. 


The Third Annual Boston 


Music Awards, held last Tues- 
day night at the Wang Center, 
was a scream — actually, one 
long scream fest. (In order to cre- 
ate the proper atmosphere; 
whenever I mention either 
Bobby Brown-or New Kids on 
the Block, you squeal and jump 
up and down. Ready?) The cat- 
egories were pared to 39 from last 
year’s 42, and a few still over- 
lap — like Rising Star, Rock 
Band, Act of the Year, Local 
Rock Band, New Local Band, 
Club Band. Next year, directors 
Candace Avery and Peter Gold 
want to add Hispanic and 
Classical Music to the program, 
which already includes every- 
thing from jazz to country, reg- 
gae/ska to heavy metal, rap to 
pop/rock, 

As in past years, the 149 
nominees were chosen by local 
industry professionals, then the 
final voting was opened up to the 
public. There were few rises, 
and most of. the lucite plaques 
went to acts whose records had 
sold well. The three-hour-long 
ceremony was hosted by WBZ 
stalwarts: the equally-sequined 
Tanya Hart (of Coming 
Together), and Sara Edwards (of 
Evening Magazine). Adding the 
requisite dignity to the proceed- 


. ings were performances by Best 


Folk Act Liv Taylor (who always 
looks as if he’d been in a tux), two 
members of Boston Ballet, and 
this year’s Hall of Fame inductee, 
Tom Rush. Producer of the Year 
Maurice Starr frequently trod the 
stage, showing off his latest find, 
the Superiors (clad in matching 
dove-gray silk shirts and striped 
vests), and playing bass for New 
Kids on the Block. 

The rest was a blur of sequins, 
satin, and cheers. The biggest 
winner was Bobby Brown. He 
dusted the competition, walking 
off with Act of the Year, 
Outstanding Male Vocalist (ma- 
jor label), Outstanding Pop/Rock 
Single (major label, for “My 
Prerogative”), and Outstanding 
R&B Act (major label). If there’d 
been an Outfit of the Night 
award, he would have taken that, 
too, for his mink-tail-trimmed 
white leather suit, accented by an 
immense gold. dukey chain and 
studded black leather cap. Teen 
throbs New Kids on the Block 
performed “The Right Stuff,” the 


~song that snaféd both Outstand- 


ing R&B Single, and Outstanding 
Video (‘the most important part 
of the music business,” according 
to Del Fuego Dan Zanes). A CBS 
rep presented the New Kid thro’ 
with a platinum record for Hang- 
in’ Tough and flashed a couple of 
the band’s pics from Tiger Beat to 
the adoring crowd. Tracy Chap- 
man, to no one’s surprise, took 
Outstanding Female Vocalist 
(major label), Outstanding 
Pop/Rock Album (major label, 
for Tracy Chapman), and 
Outstanding Song/Songwriter 
(major label, for ‘Talkin’ "Bout a 
Revolution”). 

On the indie level, last year’s 
Outstanding Club Band, the 
Zulus, became this year’s 

See CELLARS, page 27 
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A spectacular production blending the traditional with | 
the contemporary in an elaborate and authentic show 


crosses all the ethnié boundaries of Black Africa. Africa Oye’ is the largest 
gathering of African artists ever to perform together in the United States. 
years in the making, Africa Oye’ will bring together eight African groups 
‘different corners of the continent, ranging from the raw and powerful 
traditions of African culture to the sophisticated high-tech look and sound 
today's Afro-pop. Many « of these artists have never performed outside their 
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wee THE BENEFIT 
Se Dance Umbrella, The Boston Phoenix, WFNX and the Hub Club ~~ , Boston's newest and 
Rottest nightspot will join forces to host a festive dance party following the performance of 
oe CAfrica Oye’ on May 4. Special guests for the evening include the 9%. musicians and 
For this special evening, the Hub Club will be transformed into an ~? African Bazaar where guests will be able to browse 
and buy authentic African wares and enjoy a variety of hors d'oeuvres. The party will feature live African music and dance © 
performed by ORISHA— a Boston based African Dance Theatre Troupe. 


Proceeds — will benefit Dance Umbrella's cultural programs for public school students of Greater Boston. These 
educational programs are offered in conjunction with Dance Umbrella's public presentations of multicultural dance and 
provide a unique opportunity to increase understanding, self-pride and cross- _./_ cultural communication. 


THE CONFERENCE | 

In conjunction with Dance Umbrella's presentation of Africa Oye’, there will be an all-day African Arts and Humanities. 
Conference entitled "The Black Aesthetic" on Saturday, May 6 at St. Paul's AME Church in Central Square, Cambridge. 
The conference will include live music, dance, and informal panel discussions “* — featuring Elma Lewis, Marta Vega 
Babatunde Olatunji, and a film/lecture by Dr. Robert Farris Thompson. 


Africa Oye’ is sponsored by grants from the Rockefeller Foundation, State Street Bank and Trust Company, AT&T Foundation, the Hyams Foundation, the 
Massachusetts Council on the Arts and Humanities, the Massachusetts Foundation for Humanities and Public Policy and the Cambridge Arts Lottery Council. 
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_ Africa Oye’ offers a panoramic view of African culture, progressing from intense ritualistic 


-Wembza is currently one of the hottest Afro-pop stars— a performer 


THE ARTISTS 
The six performances of Africa Oye’ will each showcase the dancers and 60 
that hail from the forests,villages and cities of Niger, Mali, Zaire and Guinea. © 


performers in elaborate authentic costumes to the dynamic and sophisticated artists 
performing the sounds of contemporary Africa. The musicians presented in Africa 
Oye’,many making their American debut, will encompass the masterful 
xylophone music and extravagant straw masks and costumes of THE PENDE 

of Zaire; the unusual vocal polyphony of THE BATWA PYGMIES never 

before heard outside their native rainforests; the complex drumming of 
THE PERCUSSIONISTS OF GUINEA; and the maracas, metal bells 
and drums of THE SOOTHSAYER DANCERS OF THE HEMBA. 


The powerful, infectious rhythms of African music,the precursor of 
Brazilian music and American rhythm and blues, will be interspersed 
with interludes of balafon, flute and acrobatic moves from Guinea's 
PEUL, and the hypnotic music of CHETIMA GANGA, preserving 
the legacy of the traveling court musicians who performed laudatory 
songs for the chiefs of their tribe. One of Africa's greatest female 
vocalists, KANDIA KOUYATE of Mali, will be on hand with her 
strong, sensual vocals reminiscent of Spanish flamenco — 

a style that has won her adoring fans across Africa. 


Highlighting these extraordinary performances will be the electrifying 
stage show of PAPA WEMBA AND HIS ORCHESTRA. Papa © 


whose panache and accessible music stylings will have the audience 
dancing in the aisles. 


All Mango CD'S, LP'S, TP'S 


Chaba Fadela 


Chaba Fadela is considered the most 
important female voice in Rai Music 
today. Ral (pronounced Rye) is the 
popular music of Oran, a costal town in and photographs, yet this has not 


Ali Farke Toure 
Jali Musa Jawara~ XX my 


‘ARKA_TOURE 


ALI F 


ENTER TO WIN! 


The Harvard Coop 

Africa Oye'l to Boston! 

AlFoke Toure ls refened to 08 the “sohn 
Premiere event enter now (Harvard Jawara is folk musician 

Sq. only) for our free pair of tickets be he that Duce 
to this week long celebration of Inching the koro Hor ond 


African culture! 


HARVARD SQUARE MITCOOPATKENDALL COOPATLONGWOOD DOWNTOWN COOP the 
CAMBRIDGE 3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 333 LONGWOOD AVE 1 FEDERAL ST 
M-SAT 9:20-5:45 MF 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL 8:30 MF 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL 8:30 M-F 9:15-5:30 


THUR ‘TIL 8:30 SAT 9:15-5:45 SAT 9:15-5:45 ry 


COOP CHARGE MASTER CARD. VISA AND AMERICAN EXPRESS ARE WELCOME! 
FREE PARKING AT 1 HR. CHURCH ST LOT OR 2 HRS UNIVERSITY PL OR CHARLES SO GARAGES. TO ORDER BY PHONE, CALL: 
FREE PARKING AT KENDALL: 2 HRS MF 1 MEMORIAL DRIVE PKG. GARAGE OR AFTER 5 WEEKDAYS AND ALL DAY Sai AT CAMBNIDGE CENTER GARAGE. 1-800-792-5170 


81 PARIGNG AT LONGWOOD: BEPEND THE COOP AFTER $5 AND ALL DAY SAT. 
“WITH SALES RECEIPT SHOWING $5 MIN. COOP PURCHASE: VALIDATE AT CASHIER'S DESK AT THE COOP. OURING REGULAR STORE HOURS 
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ren Algeria. Contains the prevented her fromm becoming one of 
underground European dance hit N’Sel the foremost Rai recording artists. : oe 
Fik (You Are Mine). ~ rigs 
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accompanied by guitar and vocal » ey 


“EX PERIENCE TWE UNEXPECTED 


| UMBRELLA | 
CONFERENCE 

"THE BLACK AESTHETIC" \ PRESENTS 


Please join us for a lively and 
informative gathering of 
visionaries, performers and 
influential personalities who 
have changed the face of 
African-American performing 
arts and education. 


Saturday, May 6, 1989 
9:30 AM to 4:00 PM 
$5 advance $7 at the door 
St. Paul's AME Church 
99 Bishop Allen Drive 
Central Sq., Cambridge 


Featuring 
Live interviews with 
Babatunde Olatunji 
Elma Lewis 
© Panel Discussions with 
De Ama Battle, M.Ed., 
Dr: Gerdes Fleurant, 
Marta Vega, Dr. Ernest Brown, 
and Steve Kintana 


e Live Performances by 
Clyde "Alafiju" Morgan 


and Steve Kintana — 
Kora and Balafon playing by 
Africa Oye’! Artists. $10 a. 


CLASS INFORMATION, - — _ FORAGALA . 
CALL 492-7578 DANCE 


UMBRELLA 
BENEFIT MAY 4 


at the 
~ adjacent to the Opera House 
immediately 
following the 


performance. 


Join the Boston Phoenix, 
WENX and the Hub Club as 
we move to the world beat for - 
a postperformance party to 
benefit Dance Umbrella's 
educational outreach 


programs. 


$20 donation 
includes Complimentary. Hors 
d'oeuvres, An African Bazaar, 
Live Performance by the Afro- 


Brazilian Dance Troupe 
ORISHA 


$30 Orchestra/ Mezzanine 
$22 Balcony 

$17 Rear Balcony 

Tickets available at all Ticketron locations, Bostix at Faneuil 


Hall, Out of Town Tickets in Harvard Square and the Boston 
Opera House Box Office. 


CALL 492-7578 FOR 
TICKETS AND MORE 
INFORMATION 


Sponsored by grants from the Rockefeller Foundation, State Street Bank and Trust 
Company, AT&T Foundation, the Hyams Foundation, and the Mossachusetts Council 


= 
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4 
60 fica: 
| 
on the Arts and Humanities, the Massachusetts Foundation for Humanities and Public 
| Policy and the Cambridge Arts Lottery Council. 


Cellars 


Continued from page 22 . 
Outstanding Local Rock Band (as 

to Aerosmith, who took 
Outstanding Rock Band). Lead 
singer Larry Bangor poufed his 
hair to double-bushel-basket 
size, donned platform shoes and 
a black leather tunic, and waltzed 
off with Outstanding Male 
Vocalist (indie). Treat Her Right 
scored with Rising Star. 

Willie Loco Alexander (who 
had shaved off a chunk of 
sideburn in his nervousness) ac- 
cepted Outstanding Pop/Rock 
Album award (for The Dragons 

- Are Still Out), and Outstanding 
Song/Songwriter (for “In the 
Pink’). Grandmaster Flash, in red 
cummerbund and bow tie, 
presented the Outstanding Rap 
Act award to Gangstarr Posse 
(winning for the second year in a 
row); Miss Xanna Don’t, a vision 
in an off-the-shoulder flowered 
taffeta dress, mile-wide pet- 
ticoats, feathered boa, and yards 
of hair accessories, presented the 
award for Outstanding Blues Act 
to Duke Robillard. 

ODDS AND ENDS. Friday, April 
28: Moe Tucker & Jad Fair at 
Necco Place; the mighty Zulus at 
the Rat; Cavedogs and some 
version of the’ ever-mutating 
Matweeds at T.T.’s; Miss Xanna 
Don’t, with Border Patrol, will 
make you high-step at the Cage; 
Bonedaddys, with Bokar, at 
AXIS; Sleepy LaBeef, Steve 
Weinstein, and the Bloodhounds 
at Green Street; Bim Skala Bim at 
Grovers; O Positive at Edible Rex; 
Barrence Whitfield and the 
Savages, with the Joneses, at the 
Paradise;.in Providence, WBRU’s 
Rock Hunt competition begins at 
the Living Room, with Bop 
Harvey, Jungle Dogs, and Men- 
folk 


Saturday the 29th: WFNX pres- 
ents Galaxie 500, with wildman 
Eugene Chadbourne, at the Rat; a 
guaranteed good time with the 
Neighborhoods, with the Pan- 
doras, at the Channel (only 
$3.50); the Blood Oranges in- 
cinerate T.T.’s; Shy Five, Who Be 
Dat?, and the Well Babys at 
Burtratty’s; Hunting Sleeve at the 
Cage; Toecutter at Green Street; 
“Memphis Night” at UMass Bos- 
ton’s Wheatley Auditorium with 
performances by original Sun 
Records artist Charlie Feathers, 
traditional blues- singer 
Mae Hemphill, and the Brewers; 
Delbert McClinton: brings a little 
chunk o’ Texas to Johnny D's; 
Rock Hunt round #2, with 
Claude Raines, Subject To 
Change, and That'll Learn Ya, at 
the Last Call in Providence. 

Sunday the 30th: the last “Ed’s 
Basement,” with many special 
guests, at the Rat; if you have 
mucho patience, pack up some 
food and hustle on down to 
Longwood Theatre, where about 
10 pianists will perform an 18- 
hour-long piece by Erik Satie 
(marathon begins at noon) ... 
Monday May 1: the Tam’s Em- 
ployee Review (let’s hope they all 
get raises) at the Tam .. . Tuesday 
the 2nd: the Untouchables at the 
Channel; Willie Alexander, Ken- 
ne Highland, and Two Saints at 
the Middle East; Norberts record- 
release party, with Gigolo Aunts, 
at Necco Place ... Wednesday 
the 3rd: Israel Vibration, with 
Mikey. Dread, at the Channel; 
Titanics and Condo Pygmies at 
Bunratty’s; Crab Daddy at the 
Cage; Czech dissidents Pulnot 
(nés the Plastic People — see 
story on page 16) at the Somer- 
ville Theatre; Juvenile Amphi- 
bians in Formaldehyde and 
Mahatma Dogma celebrate 
“catchy name” night at Jumbo’s 
..» Thursday the 4th: Dogzilla 
(rap, funk, or rock and roll?) at 
Necco Place; the Souls’ record- 
release party (Light on You) at 
Bunratty’s; a benefit for the 
Christic Institute with Big Barn 
Burning and Daughter Judy at 
T.T.’s; Urban Blight at Johnny 
De 


JOIN THE 
1 DECORDOVA MUSEUM 

& SCULPTURE PARK 

IN CELEBRATING THE 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


SATURDAY, MAY 6, 1989 


featuring: 

Gallery Tours, 

Music by The White Heat 
Swing Orchestra 
complimentary 


Grand Procession on 
Atlantic Avenue 

at 8:45pm, 

or start the evening earlier 
atanelegant dinner 
attended by Honorary 
South Street 


the 
& Sculpture Pa 


Custom Clothing & Design 


WANTED: 
PHOENIX 
| PERSONAL CALLers! 


photo by: Carol Evans 


© Models: Holly Sanford « Brian Akin 


Jessie 


GODS AND MORTALS I 


Bronzes of the Ancient World 
From Italy to Iran 


MAY 10-JUNE 10, 1989 


OPENING RECEPTION 
Wednesday May 10 
6:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. 

PRESENTED BY 


BERNHEIMER'S ANTIQUE ARTS 
52C Brattle Street Cambridge, MA 02138 
617. 547-1177 
Monday - Saturday 10:00 - 5:30 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH 


royal-athena galleries new york - heverty hilt 


Roman bronze figure of a nude Eros. 
lst Century B.C/A.D. 
Height 8 1/2 inches 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
THE GYM AT JOY? 


NAUTILUS BIOCYCLES 
ag is scouting ’s highest I honor. The cubrenation ofa quest to e FREE WEIGHTS e STAIRMASTERS 
build character. To develop a strong body and a keen mind. ¢ LIFECYCLES ¢ ROWING MACHINES 
our FallR AND THE CLASSES THAT MADE US FAMOUS 
ple for youin scouting «HIGH IMPACT AEROBICS + YOGA 
you reaboy fs aTigerCub *LOWIMPACTAEROBICS +JAZZ 
Boy Sone. totes * STRETCH & TONE + BALLET & more 
For young men and women of high school age there's ing. Our - ; 
women who voluntee time and talents to give something 
eS Bea part of scout And there sno teling how far you can soar. FITNESS & DANCE CENTERS 
more information AND YOU THOUGHT IT WAS JUST DANCING! 
BURLINGTON - 229-1666 COPLEY SQUARE - 536-3377 
KENMORE SQUARE - 266-5643 WATERTOWN SQ. - 926-2700 
CAMBRIDGE - 492-4680 NEWTON/WELLESLEY - 237-6465 
“Equipment and tacitities vary with location. “BABYSITTING AVALARLE 
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| || Eddie Kent's | 
Let your feet make 
HELEN’S 
i | So maniy of you are — 5 
using our new, exciting feature 
|| PHOENIX PERSONALS Store Hours 
Tues - Fri2 - 6 Sat & Sun 1 
j 
: or call for appt. 
you are willing 448 Harvard St. 
2 contact Chris at Bus. Manager: Tony Bella 
267-1234, 
\/ We'd love your feedback! 
Formore information 
American 
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FRIDAY 


by Clif Garboden 


The Sox versus the Chicago 


White Sox. 


(38) Baseball. 


SUNDAY 


HE 
1 


FRIDAY 


| 
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STSELLING ROCK ALBUMS 
Cooked 


get 


eu | 


LOCAL AIRPLAY 


waul 


The Cure 


About Love and Hate.... The Godfathers 


TOP 10 


Jon. 


Songs 


NOCTURNAL EMISSIONS 


Pin and Web. 


Disint 
More 


| 
> 


2 
interview with pediatrician T. Berry Brazelton. 
Hitier’s Final Solution: The Wannsee 
8:00 (38) PM Boston. Lost-in-space actress Shirley 1942 Nazi power lunch | 
se! ° MacLaine visits the planet long enough for an mapped out their plan to eradicate European : 
ose Hepburn Henry and Jane Fonda star in this Re 
j unnatural popular soaper about generations” 
| NBA playoff came petting tonathar and not matting it tonathar (1 itil 10 
Bulls 
Bo Celts 
| ; (movie). 
| in the 1 
: Sox v 
i he US ve 
was 
ntil 4:30 
rine biolod 
Great 6 
Kids in 
; lon the t 
kids 
th m 
ART aling are 
id sque 
in the ; 
y-care vets who de 
stead The Lord of the 
Everything Changes THE JONESES part series starri 
" Never Enough PUSH PUSH ho uses his smoot nd the new MGM movie-memory . 
Outside TRIBE nd influential peo hey're just waing you, Mick. You could do 
Reach for the Sky MASS way wey weren't going to ” 
: movie. So better to get it ove ) Bill Moyers’ World of ideas. An interview 
worth the money. again. bwn University president and former New 
worth money, again. (Un Library chief Vartan Gregorian. (Until 
Music Makers: An ASCAP Celebration ; 
starring Jemes Garner, JoBe Hrican Music at Wolf Trap. Tony Bennett, 
= 
ig . 
| | 


BUCE HILLIARD 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave:, Boston 
02215 by Thursday’a week before the Friday 
when it should ‘appear; each issue's listings run 
from that Friday to Friday of the following week. 
Theater listings are separate; send them. by 2 
p.m on Friday to ‘Play by Play,” c/o Bill Marx. 
NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE IN 
THURSDAY AT § P.M. To be considered for * ‘Hot 


BOSTON FIRE: 536-1100 or 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, from Brookline, 
911 
CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- 


bridge, 911 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500. 


MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 


CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS, EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 


LUBS 


FRIDAY 


THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass Ave., 
Cambridge. At 7:30 and 10:30 p.m., “Zorba's 


Allston. New Man, , Joel 
CHADWICK PARK (451-9460), 184 High St, 
Boston. Downtime. 


One more time: The Basement Series ends Sunday at the Rat. . 


CITI (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
Progressive dance party, with DJ Willie LeMay. 
CITYSIDE (742-7390), 262 Faneuil Hail Market- 
CLUB M (547-1887), 137 Main St., Cambridge. At 
11 p.m., Acid house music. 

CLUB Ill (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Some- 
rville. Too Much Fun, : 

COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 


Hotel, 710 Boylston St., Boston. Pianists Mark 
ED BURKE’S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Pine Top Perkins, Little Mike and the 
Tornadoes. 


_ EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old Concord 


Worcester. Sugar Ray and the Bluetones. 
GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 131 
Green St., Jamaica Plain. Sleepy LaBeef, the 
Bloodhounds 


HARPER’S FEARY (254-9743), 158 Brighton 
Ave., Allston. Eight to the Bar. 

HAWTHORNE HOTEL (508-744-4080), Salem 
Common. Pam Pryor. 

CLUB (451-6999), 533 Washington St., 
Boston. DJ Diego Martinez. 

JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St, Davis 
Sq., Somerville. Surreal McCoys, the Gordons. 
JUMBO’S (623-7680), 1133 Broadway, Some- 
rville. T.H. and the Wreckage, Nitework, En- 


tourage. 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL (451-2600), 1 Ave. de 


Lafayette, Boston. in the Lobby Bar: pianist Chip . 


Harding, 
LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON (569-9300), East 
Boston. Ted Casher and the Al Vega Trio. 


MOLLY'S (783-2900), 161 Brighton Ave., Allston. 
in the Cage: Xanna Don't, Bread Box, Happy 


(864-1630), 3 


NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE 
Church St., Cambridge. At 8 p.m., open-mike’ 


night. 
NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1. Necco St., Boston. 
Moe Tucker and Jad Fair, Pete Stampfell and the 


Bottlecaps. 

NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 
bridge. The Mighty Diamonds. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (898-2230), 22 
South St., Westboro Center. Tom Paxton, John 
O'Connor. 
PARADISE (254-2054), 967 Comm. Ave., Bos- 
ton. Barrence Whitfield and the Savages, the 
Joneses. 


‘PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9654), 912 Mass. 


Ave., Cambridge. Ray Bonneville. 
THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
The Zulus, El Topo, Medicine Ball. 


THE TAM (277-0962), 1648 Beacon St, 
Brookline. Eleventh Hour. 

THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET 
(227-9872), 216 Hanover St., Boston. Charles 


Pettigrew. 

T.7. THE BEAR'S PLACE (492-0062), 10 
Brookline St., Cambridge. Cave Dogs, 
Matweeds, Wishniaks. 


Cool Running. 
WESTIN HOTEL (424-7425), Copley Place, Bos- 


WaLLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broad- 
way, Somerville. Fred Hersch Quintet. 
WINNIE’S PUB (566-8651), 1619 Tremont St., 
Boston. Miriam Hyman Quartet. 


SATURDAY 


See Friday Ustings lor phone numbers and 
addresses. 


Well Babies. 
CHADWICK PARK, Boston. Jim Plunkett. 
THE CHANNEL, THe 5 


Patty 
CLUB M, Cambridge. At 11 pom, Acid house 


CLUS I Somerville. Adventure Set, Meta Tera. 
COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. Trumpeter Herb 


EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Shake the Faith, Tears, 
Maryann’s Secret Lust. 

THE 1882 IRISH EMBASSY, South Easton. 
Eugene Byrne. 

GILREINS, Worcester. Creatures of Habit. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Piain. 
Toecutter, Strange Flesh, Don't Try This at 
Home. 


HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. The Eddie Kirkland 
Band. 


Wacker Drive, Fast Frog. 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. In the Lobby Bar: 
the Uptown Band. 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. The Al 
Vega -Trio, Alice Johnson and Mr. Wonderful, 
Richard DeLuca. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-6238), 472 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. At 3 p.m., the Old Dogs, 


Border Patrol. 


PGREEN ST. IAMAIO A PLALN 522 
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urs., May 4. 
Fri.& Sat., April 5&6... THE WHITEWALLS 


to he House opp. 
ving Dinner AM. 


Thus., May 4 
C JAMMERS 


THE BAR 
THE EDDIE JAMES 
KIRKLAND BAND | MONTGOMERY 
"Mr. Energy” Blues Band 

Boston’ sonly 
Rhythm & Blues Jam with Sat., May 6 
STOVALL BROWN BOSTON 
Wed., May 3 BAKED BLUES 


BOSTON BAKED May 1 
BLUES SLEEPY 


LABEEF 


as your host « musicians invited 


|| THE WESTERN 
Pri, 4/28 SLEEPY LA BEEF FRONT > 
STEVE WEINSTEIN 343 WESTERN AVE. 
Sat., 4/29 Mellen extravaganza CAMBRIDGE © 492-7772 
Mon., May 1 ........... DAVID GREENFIELD REGGAE ROCK INFLUENCE 
considered for “Next Weekend,” two weeks DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR (536-5300), Lénox 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night” 
AXIS, Boston. DJ Willy LeMay. Gallery Dv8: 
Billerica. O- Target, Agent 99. BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Shy Five, Who Be Dat?, 
STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 CITYSIDE, Boston. Boston Baked Blues. 
CLUB CABARET (536-0966), 209 Columbus lesday, May 2nd 
DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR, Boston. Pianists 
$6in Advance $8 at the Door General Admission only Tickets available 
_at the Hub Club Box Office. Teletron. Out of Town Ticket Agency Harvard 
POISON: information Center, 232-2120 _ 21 and over. positive ID required. doors open at 8 PM. No refunds or ex: 
ME AND THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), 28 
HAWTHORNE HOTEL, Salem. Pam Pryor. R ERR 
Campers HUB CLUB, Boston. DJ Eddie Neal. 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Delbert McClinton, 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER 492-RAPE. Flight 505. \ 
legal info 158 Brighton Ave. (CORNER OF HARVA 1D & BRIGHTON AVE 
RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn - CONCERT LINE - 254-7380 + CLUB-LINE - 254-9743 iss 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 
information. Fri., April 28 
ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-3000 
| EIGHT TO 
NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE, Cambridge. At 8 
p.m., Deborah Goss, Barry Rosenberg, Glenn ae 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. Sugar Ray and the 
REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St.,  Biuetones, the Eleventh Hour Band. ‘ 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. The Gary Burton  NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Pousette Dart Band. 
Quintet. OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westboro. Jamie 
RICK’S CAFE (244-8989), 288 Walnut St, Brockett. 
Newtonville. The Nimbus Jazz Trio. PARADISE, Boston. At 9:30 p.m., Adventures in 
nn ROXY (227-7699), 279 Tremont St, Boston. Paradise. 
PF Neicey Boswell, White Heat at Roxy. PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Little 
 RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St Cam- Brother. 
; bridge. Upstairs: Ananda. Downstairs: Herman THE RAT, Boston. Galaxie 500, Eugene Chad- 
Johnson Quartet. bourne, Ed’s Redeeming Qualities, When People 
it’ dinner theater. SIT ’N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 Main St., Where Shorter. Harpers eIrys amous Blues » 
AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. The RICK'S CAFE, Newtonville. The Nimbus Jazz J featuring 1988 Battle of 
Bonedaddys, Bokar; “The Ultimate Musical Trio. am featuring 0 
Hangout,” with DJ Shred. Gallery OV8: DJ Sean REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Garry Burton 
Sweeney. Quintet. 
BUNRATTY'S (254-0620), 186 Harvard Ave. ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, White Heat a 
Roxy. 
stairs: the Herman Johnson Quartet. ea 
THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., Bos- SIR FRANCO’S (623-3050), 321 Somervite Ave., | | IIIS 
ton. Rick Berlin Band, Al Halliday and the WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western Somerville. Rebecca Parris, the Lou Silvestri } 
| 
Camera Ready. Continued on page 30 


MOLLY'S 


CLUB 


Tues., May 2 
TOASTED LOCUSTS 


a 

c 

BOSTON MOST ENTERTAINING NIGHTC 
< 

Ww Fri., April 28 Fri. & Sat., April 28 & 29 
= TOO MUCH FUN DANCE PARTY 

DEADHEAD NIGHT 
| ADVENTURE SET THIS THAT 

x GLE Monday, May 1 

Z Thurs. May 4 BOSTON COLLEGE 
||| "Sewons parry 
a Fri., May 5 

Ww 


DANCE PARTY 


THIRD ESTATE 


Sat., May 6 
FALCON "Call for information" 
LOOK FOR OUR AD IN FRONT 
Watch for is 
FINALS 161 Brighton Ave. 783-2900 


Aliston, MA 
S/ternative Mus. 
House Music 


608 SOMERVILLE AVE. 623-6957 


DANCE 'TIL 4 AM 
REGGAE NIGHT 


"loves Master” 
JIDE MAX 


Doors open at 11:00 p.m. 
137 MAIN ST., 
CAMBRIDGE 
547-1887 

still 
available at the door 
No admittance after 2 A.M. 


Your tickets 
the best seats 


Munratty’s 


186 Harvard Avenue, Allston 
Concert Line 254-9804 
Clubline 254-9820 


Lounge: at 5 p.m., Alexis Biolley; at 8 p.m., Geoff 
Hicks. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Fred Hirsch 


Quintet. 
WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. Ben Tousiey. 
ARTIST GROUP (508-754-0545), 


WORCESTER HOTEL: Boston. Trumpeter Cove 
38 Harlow St., Worcester. Creatures of Habit. Burdett. 


cogian. 

BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. 

Art, the Natives, That'll Learn Ya. 
CLUB CABARET (536-0966), 209 Columbus 
Ave., Boston. Patty Larkin. 

CLUB M Somerville. Battle of the Bands semi- 


REX, Rafters, Will Hunt. 

THE 1882 IRISH EMBASSY, South Easton. At 
4:30 and 10 p.m., Brogue. 

GILREINS, Worcester. The Harmonics. 
HARPER'S FERRY, Allston.-At 3 p.m., jazz jam 
with the 1369 All Stars; at 9:30 p.m., rhythm-and- 


Mahatma Dogma, Laughing Academy. 
MISTY’S (284-7200), Rte. 1, Revere. “R-rated” 
hypnotist Frank Santos. 

MOLLY'S, Aliston. In the Cage: 


blues jam, with Stovall Brown. machine. a 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Provincetown Jug THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 


MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 472 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. At 3 p.m., Open Door, 
~ the Orchestra. At 8:30 p.m., Schokra, Packing for 


Egypt. 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. T.H. and the Wreckage. 
. Phish. 


caps. 

Liew Boston. At 8 p.m., over-18 show, with 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Didi Stewart and 


Friends. 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arlington 
St, Boston. The Al Vega Trio. 


MOLLY’S, Allston. Over-18 night in the Cage. At 
9 p.m., Amazing Mumford, Van Neuman Ma- 
chine; at 11 p.m., alternative DJ. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. Dogzilla, Sweet Lizard 


ae tn Beverly « 392 Cabot St., Rte 1A 
a min. on 128N + Exit 20S - 


(508) 927-7121 


A BOYS WILL 


THE STOMPERS 


EVERY WEDNESDAY IS NEW BAND NIGHT 


THAT'LL LEARN YA 


BULKHEAD 


SMOKESHOP 
EL CAMINOS 


Tues., 
Heavy 
PRECIOUS METAL 


GLASS TAUPIER 


BIG CLOCK: A DIFFERENT BLUE 


L-TONES 


ULULATORS - FRANZ BAND 


Sat., 6 
BLOCKYARD 
PARADE - SPLIT RISK 


, Persona. 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 
St., Boston. in the Lounge: the Al Vega Trio. 


THE TAM, Brookline. Tam Employee Review. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., Alexis Biolley; at 8 p.m., David Crohan. 


In the Turner Fisheries Bar: the Art Matthews 
Trio. 


MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 472 


NECCO PLACE, Boston. The Norberts. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Billy Novick and Guy 
Van Duser. 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arlington 
St, Boston. The Al Vega Trio. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Hogs on 
ice. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Stone Wolves. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Steve Soares Trio. in the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., Alexis Biolley; at 8 p.m., David Crohan. 


Witet. 

NIGHTSTAGE, . Phoebe Snow. 
PARADISE, Boston. The Tom Tom Club. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Art Blakey and the 
Jazz Messengers. 

SIR FRANCO'S, Somerville. Lou Silvestri Jazz 
Quartet. 


SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Night Shift. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 


Bar: the Steve Soares Trio. in the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., Alexis Biolley; at 8 p.m., Art Matthews. 


Chartbusters, Billy Lazar. 

END CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTIONS 
(730-9841), at the First and Second Church, 
Berkeley and Marlborough Sts., Boston. Jon 
THE 1882 IRISH EMBASSY, South Easton. Tony 


Rising 
MOLLY’S, Allston. In the Cage: El Caminos, Dig 
Deep, Smoke Shop. 
NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE, Cambridge. Dan 
Hart, Pam Swing and Larry Unger, Kevin 
Martsaac, Barbara Baig. 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. Young Neal and the 


Vipers. 
PARADISE, Boston. The Tom Tom Club. 
poicaceten Cambridge. Art Blakey and the 


C-Jammers. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. Smash the Windows. 

WATCH CITY COFFEEHOUSE (647-1055), First 
Parish Church, 50 Church St., Waltham. For- 
taleza, Dean Stevens. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Moja Nya. 


Continued page 
SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. The Boogeymen. WEDNESDAY 
TAM, Brookline. Dave Lanman Band. 
7 T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. Blood See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
Oranges, From Good Homes, Knots and addresses. 
. 4 Crosses. THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night’ 
ee : WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries AXIS, Boston. Over-18 night, with live music. 
CLUB CABARET (536-0966), 209 Columbus 
Ave., Boston. D’Jamin Bartlett. 
} CLUB M, Cambridge. At 11 p.m., Acid house : 
drummer, Fip City. 
SUNDAY THE 1862 IRISH EMBASSY, South Easton. : 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and FERRY, Aliston. Blues 
' ; THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night” HUB CLUB, Boston. DJ David Park. - 
. dinner theater. JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Joe Grushecky and i 
| AMIS, Boston. Gallery DV8: DJ Daron Man- the Houserockers, Arum Island. 
JUMBO’S, Somerville. Juvenile Amphibians, 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. Open-mike night, with 
Wendy Sobel and Allison Lissance. ¥ 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. The Desert Rose w 
Band, Garr Lange and the Big Rig. a ve 
PARADISE, Boston. The Tom Tom Club. ye 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Art Blakey and the 7 
| Jazz Messengers. 
- F | V SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. Karaoke sing-along 
Band ton. Saxophonist Davi planist Gruce : 
WBRS/THE JOINT (736-5277) at the Usdan 
- Student Center, Brandeis University, Waltham. 7 
aaa WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
ara Bar: the Steve Soares Trio. in the Lobby Lounge: ie, 
rig at 5 p.m., Alexis Biolley; at 8 p.m., David Crohan. is 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westboro. Fred 
se | PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. The Hub- THURSDAY m 
| See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
eS AXIS, Boston. Nitzer Ebb. Downstairs: DJ Sean. - 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Rick Nichols and | 
ge His Band. Downstairs: at noon, Leo Quintero University's Fund for the Public interest, with 
ae and Claudio Ragazzi; at 5 p.m., Nancy Ackrill — !brahima’s World Beat, Plate O'Shrimp. 
ea. Duo; at 9 p.m., igor Butman Quartet. CITI, Boston. At 11 p.m., World Beat dance ; 
THE STICKY WICKET (508-435-5305), 167 West party, with DJ Wendel. 
<a Main St., Hopkinton. At 2 p.m., Andy Stein and CLUB CABARET (536-0966), 209 Columbus = 
Friends. Ave., Boston. D'Jamin Bartlett. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Songwriters’ showcase, CLUB M, Boston. Reggae night. 
Ronald Wilson and Pete Johnson. ED BURKE’S, Boston. Helium Kings. 
oe 2 ie THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- THE 1882 IRISH EMBASSY, South Easton. Tony o 
ton. McGregor McGehee. O'Riordan and Patsy Whalen. 
eww 28 WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Roly Grey and HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. C-Jammers. 
‘ae. N MAN Sunfire. HUB CLUB, Boston. "After-Five Jazz," DJ Eddie nS 
Bea WESTIN HOTEL, Boston..in the Lobby Lounge: Neal; jacket-and-tie required. 
; David Crohan. in the Turner Fisheries Bar: the JOHNNY Somerville. Urban Blight. 
be 4 ? Art Matthews Trio. JUMBO’S, Somerville. Danny Tucker. 
yo . s £ WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Jeff Covell MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 472 s 
: Trio. Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Rolly Gray and 
2 1 ss ' 38 Harlow St., Worcester. Cabal and Egg. MISTY’S 7200), Rte. 1,. Revere. 
= ONT HE BOSTON COFFEE KINGDOM (508-755-8936), 2 Richmond 
WHO BE DAT? ES Ave., Worcester. Bill Walach. 
HUB CLUB, Boston. “Monday Night Madness,” 
ae pt ., April with DJ Diego Martinez, live reggae, and a 
SUSPICIONS MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (254-s230, «72 
aes e THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORIT BACHELORS OF ARTS Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Brouhaha, the Boston _ ton. Matt Glaser. 
ee THE NATIVES WBRS/THE JOINT (736-5277) at the Usdan 
ae fr Student Center, Brandeis University, Waltham. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
ee Brock Every, Lionel Girardeau, Leo Quintero, 
i? TUESDAY CHADWICK PARK, Boston. Dancing with Henry. 
addresses. CLUB CABARET (536-0966), 209 Columbus 
THE NATIVES Wed., THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba's Night” Ave., Boston. D'Jamin Bartlett. 
GMI dinner theater ED BURKE'S, Boston. Drive All Night. 
. —— Sun., May 7 & THE JUMPER AXIS, Boston. Gallery DV8: DJ Sean Sweeney. EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Robin Lane and the a 
ne VINCE SHAZAM GRAND THEFT BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Heavy-metal night, with ra 
Precious Metal, Glass, Taupier. 
BLUES BAND PN THE CHANNEL, Boston. The Untouchables, j 
: & » Sun., May 11 THE SOULS COFFEE KINGDOM (508-755-8936), 2 Richmond a 
MAKER MOVE*+ HOSTAGE Ave., Worcester. End Construction. 
STEEL DAWN COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. Trumpeter Dave O'Riordan and Patsy Whalen. 
Burdett. HARPER’S FERRY, Aliston. James Montgomery 
- THE CK’ THE 1882 IRISH EMBASSY, South Easton. Blues Band. 
Thurs., May 4 cE WHT ' Shananagans. JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Animal Train. ‘cd 
BARRENCE ITFIELD & q HUB CLUB, Boston. Dumptruck, the Titanics. JUMBO’S, Somerville. Ultra Blue, Black River 
PRECIOU THE SAVAGES 
SCRUFFY THE CAT 


OMEDY 


FRIDAY 


CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfield St., Cam- 
comedy 


CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 John F. 
Kennedy St., Cambridge. At 8:30 and 11 p.m., 
Alan Havey, Leo T. Baldwin, Chris O’Carroll. 
COMEDY CONNECTION (391-0022), 76 War- 
renton St., Bostori. At 8:45 and 10:45 p.m., Mike 
Saccone, Frank Santorelli, Vinnie Favorito. 


Bonopani. 
HARBOR DECK RESTAURANT (508-281-4811), 
17 R. Rogers St. Gloucester. At 9:30 p.m., 
Powers. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., 
Steve Sweeney, Chance , Wali Collins. 
STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, Middleton. 
At 9 p.m., Jeff Allen, Brian Kiley. 
STITCHES (254-3939), 969 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
At 9 and 11 p.m., Lenny Clarke, Frankie Bastille, 
Tony V. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., improvisa- 
tional comedy by Guilty Children. Call 648-5963 
reservations 


for 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 7:30, 
9:45 p.m., and midnight, Alan Havey, Leo T. 
Baldwin, Chris O'Carroll. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 7:30, 9:30, 
and 11:30 p.m., Frank Santorelli, Mike Saccone, 
Vinnie Favorito. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
8:45 and 11 p.m., Bob Seibel, Dave Fitzgerald, 
Mike McCarthy. 

HARBOR DECK RESTAURANT, Gloucester. At 
9:30 p.m., Warren McDonald, Julie Barr, Mark 
Rossi, Brian Powers. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Billy Martin, Steve Sweeney, Nick 


DePaulo. 
PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. At 9 and 11:15 p.m., Mike Bent 
(Boy Scientist), Frank Bastille, Mike Moto, Tom 


STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 6:15, 8:30, and 10:45 
p.m., Jeff Alien, Brian Kiley. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 8 and 10 p.m. and 


SUNDAY 
See Friday-listings for phone numbers and 
addresses 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., open-mike night. 


COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9. p.m., 


Vinnie Favorito, Jon Ross, Mike Saccone. 
PLAY IT AGAIN SAM’S (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. At 6 p.m., Comedy Sportz: — At 
8 p.m., ImrovBoston comedy group, directed by 
Brad Jones. Call 576-2306 for reservations. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Comedy Heil,” 
open-mike night with George MacDonald. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 


p.m., Daniel Rosen, Steve Skrovan. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., 


4/29 LAKE PALACE 
Rte 36 - Pembroke 


6/9 ANN'S PLACE 
Norton wiTINY TIM and JUDY CARNE 


"EVER 


Saturday, April 29, 3-6:30p.m.lrish/blues 


Border 
Sunday, April 30, p.m. 


MUSIC FROM THE MIDDLE EAST 


3-6:30 jazz/classical guitar 


Greek music Saturdays: 
lly dancers 9-9:30 both nights 


OPEN DURING 
HUNTINGTON AVE. 


PINE TOP 


PERKINS 
AND LITTLE MIKE 
_& THE TORNADOES 


Apri 29 
Rockin’ Big Band R&B 
C-JAMMERS 
Thurs., 4 
HELIUM KINGS 
Fit., May 5 
DRIVE ALL NIGHT 
win UNITED SNAKES 


2EMIERS 
DAVE SHOLL-BRUCE 


May 5 
SURREAL McCOYS ANIMAL TRAIN 
THE GORDONS Sat., May 6 
Sat, PROVINCETOWN 
Antisis 
DELBERT 
McCLINTON 
FLIGHT 505 
Sun., April 30 
PROVINCETOWN 
JUG BAND Wed. May 10 


acoustic Tues., May 2 + 8:00 p.m. 


GLENN PHILLIPS BAND 


‘Sens TOM MAY 


Wed., May 3 
Rounder 


BLACK WATER JUNCTION + PLADS - BITTERSWEET 
$3.00 


TUE RESTLESS Recording Artists 


UNTOUCHABLES 
and special guests SHY 5 
THICK AS THIEVES + SKA-D FOR LIFE 


and special guests MIKEY DREAD - ROOTS RADICS 
$7.50/8.50 D.J. WBRS' Black Star Liner 


A Benefit for The Fund For Public interest 


IBRAHIMA'S 


WORLD BEAT 
Black Star Liner 


FRI "White Punks On Dope" ‘She's A € 


REEL TO REAL - MORGAN STU - BILLY 
WCGY D.J. John Marino 


STOMPERS 
and special guests MICHAEL'S MESSINA 


ME & THE BOYS - DOUBLE UP - THE CUTOUTS 
$5.50/6.50 D.J. Jim Mitchell 


"2 BIM SKALA BIM _ 
MAY and special guests from New York: 


THE TOASTERS 
JONESES - BIG BEAT 


Artists 
THURSDAY GRUSHECKY ae 
AND THE 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and | IHOUSE HY FIVE 
addresses. Fri., May 12 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 ROCKERS record release party 
pm, Dani Ronn Ste ARUM | BOOGALOO SWAMIS 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., J.J. Thurs., May 4 Sat, May 13 
STEVIE D'S, Midoton. At 8pm URBAN BLIGHT, | JAMES MONTGOMERY 
Brian Longwell. BAND 
f = “dad 

BLUES JAM W/BOSTON BAKED BLUES SUNDAY 3-7 PM 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 and 
11 p.m., Daniel Rosen, Steve Skrovan. 
COMEDY 


10:45 p.m., Anthony Clark, Mike Moto, Jackie 


Flynn. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
Continued on page 32 


[WE SERVE FOODII] 


11 AM-9:00 PM FULL MENU 9:00 PM-11 


17 HOLLAND ST. DAVIS SQ. SOMERVILLE 
776-9667 ACROSS DAVIS T RED LINE 


Fresh Pastas ... Seafood ... Salacis ... 
Caper ... Nachos ... 
Grilled Vegetables AND MORE... 
LIGHT FARE MENU 


FREE 


DOORS OPEN 8:00 PM +POSITIVE LO, REQUIRED 


PARKING - TIOKETS AT; TICKETRON - OT! 


ORDS & TAPES - OUT OF TOWN - CONC 


6861 NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 


Le 


38 Harlow St., Worcester. Tiny Monsters, the : nate 
THe 
E 
| creckine hve, «one bik from Kenmore 24, 
— 25 NECCO ST. BOSTON 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), Old 
Remington's, 124 Boylston St, Boston. At 10 ONS CAMBRIDGE FRI A WBCN Cheap Date featuring WBCN | 
_ p.m., improvisation and stand-up comedy with 492-9683 tor APR THE RICK Date 
Apt. 28 + RAY Mendes microlonal jazz | ELECTRIC TOYS» TRUTH TO THE RUMOR CAMERA READY 
BONNEVILLE Bos Society | | Special Guest M.C. WBCN's Steve Strick $3.50 ew 
Sat., Apr. 29 + LITTLE BROTHER 2,9 p.m. rock cabaret =. 
Wed.,May3 SCREAMING Kenne Highland—Two Saints WBCN Cheap Date featuring : 
Wednesday, May 3, 9 APR THE Dare 
Thus, May4« KEVIN 7 p.m. 
CONNOLLY Destine~ReyRey, NEIGHBORHOODS Jo i 
Sot, May 6. + LITTLE BROTHER ||| || THE PANDORAS- PLGRMS SOUL | 
MAY 
Friday, April 28 $5.50/6.50 D.J. Mod Todd |, 7 
Bailey JIM PLUNKETT WED iS EL 
DANCING WITH HENRY VIBRATION | 
_ Saturday, May 13 
* KATZ BAND 184 High St., Boston * 02110 : 
j (members of Barrence Whitfield’s Band-The Savages) 617-461-0400 : 
District 
(Rt. 9 near Brookline Village) 
p.m., comedy showcase/open-mike night. 
p.m., Danie! Rosen, Steve Skrovan. ~ 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., 
Tony V. and friends. a, 
: | | | | HOUSE OF JOY - MIND OVER MATTER™ 4 
| $4.50/5.50 D.J. John Marino 
BLOCK YARD 
MAY 13 CRYSTAL SHIP 
NEWMAN 


=z» 
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Auditions to studios... 


From auditions to studios, if music is your interest, 
The Boston Phoenix is your source. Call 267-1234. 


BOSTONS' BEST PU- 
109 Broke Ave. on bik fom Kenmore 


DELIVERY 


Tired of wimpy weekend televiaion? 


STATION 


oranight ot 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, APRIL 28, 1989 


The Phoenix has Boston's most comprehensive club listings. 
Whether it's rock or azz or anything in between, 
check the Boston Phoenix, then check out Boston's clubs, 
and make your weekends aces! 


APRIL 


FRI THE JEFF LOWE BAND 

BOSTON BAKED BLUES 
KRIS WALES 

REGGAE NIGHT THE SHAKERS 

MOTOR CITY RHYTHM KINGS 5/2 |: 

NORTH SHORE ACAPELLA 5/3 

THE REV 
PETER HOSTAGE BAND 


FRIDAY, APRIL 28 
FROM L. a TTHE FUNKY SOUNDS OF 


BONNEDADDY'S 


MONDAY, MAY 1 


MOVED FROM ‘DOORS OPEN 10PM / 21+ 


THURSDAY, MAY 
FRONT 242 


FRIDAY, MAY 
THE RETURN OF... 


NOVEMBER GROUP 


FRIDAYS 


dance optional 


"THE ULTIMATE MUSICAL HANGOUT" 
W/DJ: SHRED 


SATURDAY, MAY 20 
LOVE & MONEY 


FOR THOSE WHO JUST WANT TO 
DANCE - DV8 (THROUGH THE BACK 
ENTRANCE) W/DJ: SEAN 


Axi 


AMPLE PARKING IS AVAILABLE 
13 LANSDOWNE STREET 262-2437 

TIK UY ASTER 
ADVANCE TICKETS AVAILABLE THRU TICKETMASTER 

(617) 787-8000 


FRIDAY, MAY 26 
NEIGHBORHOODS 


Continued from page 31 

10 p.m., improvisation and stand-up comedy 
with Angry Tuxedos, Gary Luciano, John Priest, 
Dan Schlossberg. 

STEVIE D'S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., J.J. Ramirez, 
Brian Longwell. 


ANCE 


PARTICIPATION 
FRIDAY 


BALLROOM DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. at the 
Phillips Congregational Church, 111 Mt. Auburn 
St, Watertown. Admission $6; call (508) 
875-1007. 
“MINGLES” DANCE, with music by the Zarba 
Brothers. Band, begins at 7:30 p.m. at the 
American Legion, Post 440, 295 California St., 
Newton. Admission $10, $6 before 8:30 p.m.; call 
527-0528. 
GAY AND LESBIAN COUNTRY DANCE, spon- 
sored by SEGAL, begins at 8 p.m. at the Body 
Ri. Admission 


Legion Post, Eastern Ave., Dedham. Tickets $20; 


begins at 8 p.m. at the Christ Church, Zero 
Garden St., Cambridge. Admission $3, $2 for 
students; call 646-5161. 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, spon- 
sored by the Folk Arts Center, begins at 8 p.m. at 
the United Methodist Church, 421 Common St., 
Belmont. Admission $4.50, $4 for students; call 


10 p.m. at the 1270 Club, 1270 Boylston St., 
Boston. 


ISRAELI FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 

Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn St., 

Cambridge. Admission $1.50, free for students; 
495-4696. J 


MONDAY 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8:15 
p.m. at the YWCA, 7 Temple St Central Sq., 


DANCE, with caller Tony Parkes and music by 


Yankee , begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Admission 
$4.50; call 643-3726. 


ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 10:30 p.m. 
at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 Comm. Ave., 
Brighton. Admission $2; call 787-4381. 


TUESDAY 


NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at St. John's Methodist 
Church, 80 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Ad- 
mission $5; call 354-1340. 


WEDNESDAY 


ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE, with music by 
Bare Necessities, begins at 8 p.m. at the YWCA, 


7 Temple St., Cambridge. Admisssion $4.50; call - 


354-1340. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 
10:30 p.m. at Fayville Village Hall, Central and 
Grove Sts., . Admission $3; call 
(508) 872-4110. 


THURSDAY 


“AFRICA OYE” BENEFIT DANCE, with an 
African bazaar and music by Orisha, begins at 10 
p.m. at the Hub Club, 533 Washington St., 
Boston. Tickets $20; call 492-7578. 

EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins at 8:30 p.m. at the First Unitarian Church, 


“morning shows; call 


Contemporary 
$q., Cambridge. Tickets $4; call 661-0237. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY'S DANCE THEATRE 


GROUP. See listing for Fr. 
IMPULSE DANCE COMPANY. See listing for Fri. 


WEDNESDAY 


i 


ge 
238 


survivors of this winter's Soviet earthquake at 8 
p.m. tonight and tomorrow at John Hancock 
Hall, 180 Berkeley St., Boston: Tickets $20 and 
$25; call 891-0790. 

BALLET THEATRE OF BOSTON performs at 8 
p.m. tonight and tomorrow at the Strand Theatre, 


“COMPANY performs 
“Look Both Ways,” a program of new and 
repertory works, at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow 


Rae Parker, begins at 8 p.m. tonight and 


Dance Studio, 1 


FRIDAY 


the Opera House, Boston. Tickets $10.75- 


404 Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $4.75; 
call 491-6084. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND CONTRA 
: DANCES begin at 8 p.m. at the VFW Hall, 688 : 
ei Huron Ave., Cambridge. Admission $4; call 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
; é at the Universalist Church, 211 Bridge St., 
: Salem. Admission $2; call (508) 745-2229. 
CONTRA AND SQUARE DANCES, with caller - 
| Jack Howe and music by Deborah Knight, iv 
begins at 8 p.m. at the First Congregational 
’ 1070 Pleasant St, Worcester. Ad- 
PARENTS WITHOUT PARTNERS sponsors a oh 
dance at 8:30 p.m. at indian Meadows, Rte. 9, le 
; : Westboro. Admission $6; call (508) 872-9283. y 
3 BALLROOM DANCE. See listing for previous Fri. : 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE. See 
: listing for previous Fri. gs 
JOIN THE CLUBS! 
| "Nothing but the Blues” GROUP performs “Visions,” a program of works i 
Every 811 tonight and at 6:30 and 9 p.m. tomorrow at the i 
MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY ASSOCIATION Dance Studio, University Ad. and 
Blues, Swing, R&B, Soul efit dance begins at 7 p.m. at the American Comm, Ave., Boston. Tickets $4, $2 for students; ¥ 
tomorrow at the Strand Theatre, 543 Columbia 
Rd., Dorchester. Program includes works by * 
Byrd, Maureen Leombruno, and Fred Benjamin. eS 
ee : : Tickets $15, $12 for students and seniors, $4 for a 
OW TO 576-6623. 
OF: tonight and tomorrow at the Ballet Center'l, 185 CONCERT DANCE COMPANY performs 7 
THINGS UP Corey Brookline. Admission $6; call Backstage and Uptront,”: a family concert 
Wagoner, at 2 and 3:15 p.m. at the Center for 
TURN-OF-THE-CENTURY SPRING BALL, featur- 
Ze ing polkas, waltzes, and tangos, begins at 8 p.m. 
j Auburn St, Watertown. Period dress is en- 
from 2 to 5 p.m.; call 491-4858. 

| GAY AND LESBIAN COUNTRY DANCE, spon- 
Sek ade sored by SEGAL, begins at 8 p.m. at the First ; 
=< Church of Jamaica Plain, Centre and Eliot Sts., 

Jamaica Plain. Music by Nantucket Sound. 
SAT STOVALL BRO 5/6 sored by the Folk Arts Center, begins at 8 p.m. at 
the Masonic Hall, 1950 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
FRIDAY HUNGRY HOUR Hot Line 742-7392 h __ | CONTRA AND SQUARE DANCES begin at 8 p.m. Hemba 
Proper dress and LD. required. at Scout House, 74-Walden St; Concord. Wemng 
WITH BARNEY MARTIN at Faneuil Hall Admission $4.50; call 699-8702. by 
tS BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See listing for for a 
|__| 

ROCK AGAINST SEXISM "T-DANCE," with non. “AFRICA OYE.” See listing for Wed. 

SOXiSt altermative rock Music, MUMS 

— - a spring dance, with music by the Tony Bruno Jr. Genoes bene 
r— 3 Orchestra, at 7:45 p.m. in the Community Hall, 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE runs from 6:30 to 

MOVED FROM CITI ‘OPEN 10PM /21+ THEATRE performs a collaborative concert with 

College of Art, 621 Huntington Ave., Boston. 

works by Ramon de los Reyes and principal | 

FRIDAY, MAY 12 NEW AWARENESS,” a modern dance concert 
Julie Ann Allen, Gail Fanning, and Stephanie 
: tomorrow at the Performance Place, 277 Broad- 
-REIVERS BOSTON UNIVERSITY'S ANNUAL DANCE 
: bers and guests, begins at 8 p.m. tonight and j 
University Rd. (off Comm. Ave.), Boston. Ad- 
mission $6; call 353-2748. 
) 


$18.75; call 288-1014. 
LAS VEGAS NIGHT, to benefit Roslindale Village 
Main Street, begins at 8 p.m. at the Knights of 


ROLLERSKATING PARTY, Soret by the 
at the Wallex Recreation Center, 800 


from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. today and tomorrow and 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. on Sun. at the Lexington 
Armory, 459 Bedford St., Lexington. Admission 
$4, $3 for children and seniors; call 272-8391. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a short-term incest 
survivor group dealing with death and grief at 7 
p.m.; a meeting for lesbian survivors of child 
sexual abuse at 7 p.m.; and a coffeehouse, 
featuring music by Janet Schmelz, at 8 p.m. at 
46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
“10TH ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS,” 
sponsored by the Church of the Covenant, runs 
through Sun. in Bates Hall, 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Concert at 8 p.m. tonight includes 


Shakespeare's poems. Cabaret at 8 p.m. tomor- 
row, hosted by Scott Turkington, includes music, 
poetry, and comedy. Art exhibit, open from 7:30 
to 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow and from 11:30 


a.m. to 1 p.m. on Sun., includes paintings, 
photography, fabric art, and sculpture. Free; call 
266-7480. 


THE BIG APPLE CIRCUS pitches its tent through 
May 7 on Northern Ave., across from Anthony's 


Pier Four restaurant, Boston. Shows begin at 11 


a.m. today and next Tues. through Fri.; at 7:30 


BOSTON BEANSTALKS meet at 6 p.m. at 
Chatfield’s, Mariott Hotel, Kendall Sq., Cam- 
bridge; at 6 p.m. on Thurs. at the Winery, on the 
Waterfront, Boston; and at 6 p.m. next Fri. at the 
Marriott Hotel, 2345 Comm. Ave., Newton. Cail 
482-8255. 


SATURDAY 


ARBOR DAY is celebrated with a tree-climbing 


Pechinsky Women's Foil Open at 6 p.m. at the 
Johnson Athletic. Center, MIT, Mass. Ave. and 
Vassar St, . Program includes a 
swashbuckling demonstration by the 
Cumberland Company. Free; call 926-3450 for 
complete schedule. 


“AN INTRODUCTION TO BOSTON’S 

” a lecture and half-hour walk- 
ing tour led by Museum of Fine Arts guides, 
begins at 10 a.m. on Beacon Hill. ae id 


Free; call (508) 747-2350. 
EMERSON COLLEGE OPEN HOUSE, for poten- 
tial graduate students, runs from 1 to 5 p.m. at 


USED BOOK SALE runs from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. at 
the Wellesley Free Library, 530 St, 
Wellesley. Free; call 235-1610. 

INDOOR YARD SALE to benefit the Concord 
Chorus runs from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the Masonic 
Hall, Monument Sq., Belmont. Call (508) 
369-3204. 


FLEA MARKET AND BAKE SALE to benefit the 
Ella Smith Women's Association, which awards 
scholarships to inner-city youth, runs from 9:30 
a.m. to 3 p.m. at the Eliot Congregational Church, 
55 Dale St., Roxbury. Call 282-6781. 

RHODODENDRON NEEDLERS’ SPRING QUILT 
SHOW runs from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. today and 
tomorrow at the Norfdik Agricultural 
School, Rte. 1A, Walpole. Admission $2; call 


* (508) 359-9608. 


WINTHROP ART ASSOCIATION sponsors “The 
Arts of Living '89," its annual exhibit and sale, 
from noon to 9 p.m. today and from noon to § 


listing 
“10TH ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS.” See 


listing for Fri. 
THE BIG APPLE CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


SEVENTH ANNUAL RUN OF THE CHARLES is a 
River Watershed Foundation. All races end at 
Christian Herter Park, Soldier's Field Rd., 
Brighton. At 11 a.m.: a 24-mile, five-leg relay race 
for 10-person teams begins at Great Plain Ave. 
on the Needham/Dedham line. At 11:30 a.m.: a 
begins at Riverdale Park, Rte. 109, 

conan At 12:30 p.m.: nine-mile races for 


Pike, on the Newton/Weston line. At 3:30 p.m.: a 
six-mile sprint for war canoes begins and ends at 
the Christian Herter Park. Call 527-2799 for 


information. 
TOUR OF “TORY ROW,” a 90-minute walk 


sponsored 

Victorian Society in America, begins at 1 p.m. in 
front of the State House, Beacon St., Boston. 
Fee $3; call 354-6891. 

“TORCH RUN” TO BENEFIT SPECIAL OLYM- 
PICS, a 22-mile relay race with student athietes 
and special-needs individuals, begins at 11 a.m. 
at Tufts University, Medford, and ends at 4 p.m. 
at Wellesiey College, Wellesley. Call 353-9310 
for information 


begins at 7 p.m. at the BBN gym, 50 Sutherland 
Rd., Brookline. Admission $6; call 965-7410, 
x163,- 
VOLLEYBALL, sponsored by Centerpoint, runs 
from 3:30 to 5:30 p.m. at the BBN-JCC, 50 
Sutherland Rd., Brookline. Admission $4; call 
SPRING BIRDWALK, with binoculars provided 
for novice birdwatchers, begins at 8 a.m. in the 
Fowl Meadow parking lot, Blue Hills Reser- 
vation, Hillside St., Milton. Free; call 698-1802. 
“LIFE IN A FRESHWATER POND,” a two-hour 
nature walk, begins at 1:30 p.m. at the Lloyd 
Center for Environmental Studies, South 
Dartmouth. Free; call (508) 990-0505. 
“WALK FOR VISION,” a seven-and-a-half mile 
trek to benefit Vision Foundation, begins at 10 
a.m. at Christian Herter Park, Soldier's Field Ra., 


listing 
“10TH ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS.” See 


listing for Fri. 
THE BIG APPLE CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 


“BELL RINGER AWARDS” are presented by the 
Publicity Club of Boston at 5 p.m. at the Westin 
Hotel, Copley Place, Boston. Recipients are New 


CENTER offers meting tor 
abled women survivors of sexual abuse at 6 
p.m., a battered women's support group at 7:30 
p.m., a Women's NA 12-Step meeting at 7:30 
p.m., anda lesbien rap session at 6 p.m., all at 46 


SHRINERS’ CIRCUS offers at7 
p.m. today through Sun. and at 1:30 p.m. next 
Sat. and Sun. at the Shriners , exit 39 


THE BIG APPLE CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 


“AFRICA OYE” BENEFIT DANCE, with an 
African bazaar and music by Orisha, begins at 10 


with a reception at 6 p.m. at the Hub Club. 
Tickets $20 for dance only, $75 for ail events; call 
492-7578. 
AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL holds an open 
housé at 6 p.m. at the Old South Church, 
266-3345. 


Continued on page 34 


Your ticket to 
the best seats in town 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 


edible rex 


formerly BEACHCOMBER . 
797 Wollaston Beach Bivd 
Quincy — 479-8989 


Friday « 
FARRENHEIT 
with BROKEN IMAGE 


* Saturday « 
AL HALLIDAY 
& THE | 


HURRICANES 
with WALL TO WALL 


Saturday 
RICK BERLIN 
with WALL TO WALL 


POSIT 
GET AGENT 99 
Saturday. April 29 
ENTOURAGE SHAKE THE FAITH 
Sat. April 29 TEAR 
RICK BERLIN MARYANN'S SECRET LUST 
LOWER WACKER DRIVE 
FAST RAFTERS © WILL HUNT 
Thurs., May 4 - - 
FLOORBOARDS Thursday. May 3 - 
TBA 
Fri., May 5 
ULTRA BLUE 
BLACK RIVER SNAKES 
riday. May 
r ROBIN LANE & THE 
G.G. TURNER CHARTBUSTERS 
NAUGHTY BITS ‘ 
BILLY LAZER ARAM ISLAND 
Saturday. May 6 
5/13 THE JON POUSETTE-DART 
THE DUKE LEVINE GROUP 
COMING Ss 15 CANNED HEAT 


Billerica 


For Bookings Call 
lronside Nome 1301-1417 


6861 ‘82 NOILOAS *XINZOHd NOLSOS 


— 


21 Brookline St., Cambridge 864 - 0400 


sponsored by the Cambridge Historical Society, ies 
begins at 2 p.m. at Garden and Mason Sts., 17 
Cambridge Common. Fee $3; call 547-4252. =| 
Columbus, 4192 Washington St. Roslindale. “BEACON HILL IN THE VICTORIAN ERA: . = 
Admission $1; call 327-4065. 1 
“AUTOBAHN OF ARTISTS,” tours of South ss 
Shore open studios, runs from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. a 
today and tomorrow and is sponsored by the ae 
j South Shore Art Center, 119 Ripley Rd., Bs 
Cohasset. Tickets $15; call 383-9548. 
MASS. ORCHID SOCIETY ANNUAL SHOW runs LEXINGTON MONTESSORI SCHOOL celebrates ; ee) 
' its 25th anniversary with a music concert at 4 pe 
p.m. at the Follen Church Community Center, : Oo O - 
755 Mass. Ave., Lexington. Free; call 862-8571. ; restourant yhtclub O 
“VOLLEYBALL, WINE AND CHEESE PARTY,” 
sponsored by the Singles 30-45 Group of the Friday. April 28 : 
Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community Center, 4 
premieres by composers Vance Koven and 
Donald Denniston; works by Sondheim, Rorem, ey 
Hahn, Schubert, and Barték; and readings of 3 TH ie 
EA al 
Brighton. The circular course follows the Charie: - 
River through Watertown and Cambridge. Vision 7 
Foundation provides support groups and other —____ pay 
services for the visually-impaired. Call 926-4232 | 
p.m. today and next Wed. through Fri.; and at —_for information. 
12:30 and 4 p.m. tomorrow and Sun. Performers § TOURETTE SYNDROME ASSOCIATION meets re st 
Presented by the Children’s Museum. Tickets . on 
i Free; call (508) 634-8805. 
RHODODENDRON NEEDLERS' SPRING QUILT | 
‘ SHOW. See listing for Sat. ae 
WINTHROP ART ASSOCIATION. See listing for ae 
* Coming Wednesday « 
contest and planting demonstrations fromm 
a.m. to 5 p.m. at Maudsley State Park, New- JIM PLUNKETT 623-8177 : e a 
buryport. Sponsored by. the Mass. Arborists * Friday 
Association. Free; call 322.9088, ' 251 Old Eancard Ra = 
and sabre finals of the Boston Challenge and Joe Bend ihe 
SCLEROSIS meets at 7:30 p.m. at. 490 Comm. 
¥ ANNUAL SPRING CLEANUP of the Middlesex 
9 Fells~Reservation- begins at 9 a.m. at the off I-93, Wilmington. Tickets $8, $4 for children; } Vv ppearing ar 
“THE PLANT DOCTOR,” Gene Courtney of lesbians over 30 at 7 p.m., a bisexual women's 
Northeastern University, examines your ailing rap session at 7:30 p.m., and a Women for | 
plants and gives gardening tips from 1 to 4.p.m. Sobriety meeting at 8 p.m., all at 46 Pleasant St., 
p.m. at St. Paul's Church, 15 St. Paul St. 
the First and Second Church, 64 Marlborough Brookline. Free; call 246-7700. at 
BAILEY CIRCUS runs through May 7 at the 
Centrum, 50 Foster St., Worcester. Shows begin oe : 
; ; at 7:30 p.m. tonight, Wed., and Fri.; at 4 and 8 CAVE DOGS : ~ 
p.m. on Thurs.; and at 10 a.m. on Fri. Tickets . MATWEEDS es 
$7.50-$11; call (508) 755-6800. from aa ae 
THE BIG APPLE CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. ou. a 
DOD GRANDES Ay 
Tues, May 2 vag 
“TRIBUTE TO ABIGAIL ADAMS,” presented by THE MOOD — ae Pe 
the Mass. Women's Political Caucus, begins at 6 THE RAFTERS oa Fen = eae 
p.m. at the Harvard Club, 374 Comm. Ave., CURIOUS YELLOW > 
Boston. Ellen Hume, executive director of the THE SATCHEL CHASE a ay Bin 
Barone Center on the Press, Politics, and Public We. bay 3 aS va f Bk, 
Policy at Harvard University, is keynote speaker. : 
Tickets $30; call 451-9294. WESTMORELAND 
FASHION LUNCHEON, with designs by ‘ 
Serenella, begins at noon at the Four Seasons P i 
p.m. tomorrow at the Winthrop High School, Hotel, 200 Boylston St., Boston. Tickets $14.50; cor 
Main St., Winthrop. Admission $2; call 846-2895. call 338-4400, x2010. 
“AUTOBAHN OF ARTISTS.” See listing for Fri. | WOMEN’S CENTER offers a Lesbian Al-Anon BIG BARN BURNING ; ie 
~ MASS. ORCHID SOCIETY ANNUAL SHOW. See meeting at 6:30 p.m., a discussion for lesbian BARRY CRIMMINS de t 
survivors of child sexual abuse at 7 p.m., a with DAUGHTER JUDY 
Healing Through Art meeting for incest survivors May ‘ 
SHRINERS’ CIRCUS. See listing for Mon. 
THE LEMON HEADS > 
p.m. at the Hub Club, 533 Washington St., 2, ; 
Boston. A dance performance begins at 8 p.m. at 
the Opera House, 539 Washington St., Boston; 
singles and doubles in canoes and kayaks begin Pik se 
at the duck-feeding area by the Charlies River 
<a Watershed Association, Rte. 128 and the Mass. Soe FIVE < 
DUMPTRUCK 
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Lunch Mon, - Fri.. 11:30-3 pm 
Dinner Sun.-Fri., 5230-10 pm 
aturday, 11:30-10 pm 
runch 


April, 20. 
DAVE LANM- 


LESLIE SANPOU| 


JUDY WALLACE 


ROALD WILSON 


EMPLOY 
REVIEW 


Tues..May 2 


SHE CRIED 


TOM ENRIGHT 
HE: SPOT 


18+ 


‘COLLEGE 


THE CHANNEL || 
11:00 PM 


DOO OOOO OOOO OOO OOO 


TOM CARUSO'S 
CELEBRITY ROOM 


* 30 Beautiful Exotic 

Dancing Girls Daily 
12:00 noon -1:00 am 

¢ Great Drinks & 


° rts on 

Satellite Dish 

Seven 52" TV's 
3 * Six Pool Tables & 


ki 18+ 


HEA 


Continued from page 33° 
at the Boston Ski and Sports Club, 214 Lincoin 
St., Allston. Admission $18; call 789-4070. 
BOSTON COMPUTER SOCIETY'S IBM-PC 
USERS’ GROUP meets at 7:30 p.m. at Mass. Bay 


at 8 p.m. in Sanders Theatre, Harvard 

Cambridge. Program includes Mahler's Sym- 
phony No. 5 and the premiere of Petrov's Violin 
Concerto, 


by 
Fauré, Ravel, Bizet, and Soulima Stravinsky at 8 
p.m. at the All Newton Music School, 321 
Chestnut St, West Newton. Free; call 527-4553. 
PROJECT OPERA performs a modern version of 


Puccini's La Bohéme, set in our own Hampshire” 
County, at 8 p.m. 


the Academy of Music, Northampton. Tickets 

. $12; call (413) 586-5026. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY conducted 
by Bernard Haitnik, with the 
Tanglewood Festival Chorus, by John 


Oliver, at 2 p.m. today and at 8 p.m. tomorrow 
and Tues. at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Program includes Beethoven's Sym- 
phony No. 6 (Pastoral) and Ravel's Daphnis and 
Chioe. Tickets $16-$42.50; call 266-1492. 


SATURDAY 


Center, 685 Comm. Ave., Boston. 


Saéns's Carnival of the Animals and Copland's 
Appalachian Spring at 4 p.m. at 321 Chestnut St., 
West Newton. Free; call 527-4553. 

ST. JOHN’S CHANCEL CHOIR performs works 
by Stamford, Brahms, and Joubert at 5 p.m. at 
St. John's Church, 705 Hale St. (Rte. 127), 
Beverly Farms. Free; call 927-0229. 

PIANIST ANDREW RANGELL performs sonatas 
by Beethoven at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New 
England Conservatory of Music, 290 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $9 and $13; call 262-0650. 
PIANIST CAROL FARLEY performs works by 
Beethoven, Kuhlau, and Schumann at 8 p.m. at 
the New School of Music, 25 Lowell St, 
Cambridge. Free; call 492-8105. 

FRENCH HORN RECITAL by Micheal Weinstein 
begins at 8 p.m. in Slosberg Hall, Brandeis 
University, Waltham. Free; call 736-3331. 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE CHORUS performs 
Handel's oratorio /srael in Egypt at 8 p.m. in 
Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Admission $6, $4 for students and 
seniors; call 492-7039. 

GUITARIST ROBERT SQUIRES performs works 
by Bach and Mozart at 8 p.m. at the New School 
of Music, 25 Lowell St., Cambridge. Tickets $5, 
$4 for students and seniors; call 776-6294. 

“A GALA EVENING OF OPERA,” with classic 
scenes by the Powers Music School, 
begins at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Church 


Hills. Free; call 964-2547. 
: WOMEN’S CENTER offers open discussions for : 
incest survivors and birthmothers at 7:30 p.m. at 
46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
OPEN THURSDAY- UNDAY RINGLING BROTHERS AND BARNUM AND 
4 SHRINERS’ CIRCUS. See listing for Mon. 
THE BIG APPLE CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. 
‘ FRIDAY (7 Nelson” Mass) at 8 p.m. in the Tsai 
aI from 10 to 6 pm. today through Sun. at MIT. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA performs 
mm l from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. pgp Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 3 and Sym- : 
u ators phony No. 5 at 8:30 p.m. in Kresge Auditorium, 
| | chidren; call 595-7386, MIT, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
The Tam ‘stow “MUSIC THERAPY MONTY" fs marked witha 
| - Wednesday, May 1 Massasoit Bivd., Brockton. recital at 3 p.m. at the Community Music Center, : 
World Beat ¢ Ska « Reggae pin Praag students and seniors; call 48 Warren Ave., Boston. Performers include = 
Hh SHOW runs from 10 a.m. to p.m. Foret Nancy Zeltsman performs works 
‘144 moody street won trom 10 am. to 4 p.m. Mass. Robert Aldridge, Brian Hughes, Thomas 
92 DF © on: Parish Unitaria n-l Iniversalist at 8 pm. at 
Ave., Arlington. Donation $3; thibition of the Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center, 41 
works by and students and seniors; call 577-1400. ool 
fom 10am 10230 pm. tomorrow andnext Set. ACADEMY CHAMBER ORCHESTRA performs 
. ee The 4 \ 5. eee Ete from 10 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. tomorrow and next works by Mozart and Haydn at 8 p.m. in the cs 
Endicott St., third fl., Boston. Free; call by 
am WHA T WOMEN’S CENTER offers coffeehouse at8p.m. Free; call (508) 4 
St., Cambridge. Free; call BOSTON PHILHARMONIC, conducted by Ben- 
AND BARNUM AND Drury, performs works by Mendelssohn, 
Prokoviev, and Sibelius at 8 p.m. tonight in 
y SHRINERS’ CIRCUS. See listing for Mon. Jordan Halll, New England 
eee t » : ait ON? | a THE BIG APPLE CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. Huntington Ave., Boston; and at 4 p.m. tomorrow i 
Che ‘k the Boston HARVARD-RADCLIFFE MOZART SOCIETY 
gare We now serve dinner until 10 pm: Phoenix Club Harvard University, Cambridge. Tickets $6, $4 
for students and seniors; call 496-6393. 
Listings for the: PIANIST VICTOR E. DERUBEIS performs works 
ottestacts in town Chopin, and Brubeck at 2:30 p.m. in the Malden 
HTH Hour fey Rovere Beach CLASSICAL. 
dha where ° 324-0218. 
BAND FLUTIST BRIGETTE PAK paris works by North Andover. Tickets $10; cal S08) 689-711, 
Bach, Varese, and Gaubert at 12:05 p.m. in x168. 
| PIAMBTHARAY “THINS” FRANCIS pertorma Grantiany, Bach, Boye, Pik: 
i BILLY ERNESTI NECCO PLACE ! <a cS Trinity Church, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; call a Watertown Public: Library, 123 Main St. ‘ 
POR RRADY 2& TNeceo Pisce. Bostoy 426-77 5-3400. at the 
& Mendelssofin and Haydn,” ‘at 3 p.m. at 
BOL BR oy Last show bolore the big tour Unitarian-Universalist Church, 630 Mass. Ave., 
MOE TUCKER & JAD FAIR Sohoot 878 CIVIC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF BOSTON 
HALF JAPANESE - Our Lady's Newton and the Salisbury Singers perform Verdi's 
i Washington St., Newton. Sponsored by the 
one of the last shows before they works by Handel, MIT WOMEN’S CHORALE performs works by 
MASTERS OF THE OBVIOUS merow, and Rorem at 7:30 p.m. in the Holmes 
SUGAR making only the tip trom Providence to Living Room, Harvard University, 86 Linnaean Mozart, Brahms, Rossin eat 
THE 11TH HOUR & Tho MAYFLOWER CHORALE performs Bach's Mass Shepard Sts., Cambridge. Free; 
BLUES in B Minor at 7:30 p.m. at the Central Congrega- FACULTY BRASS ENSEMBLE performs at 3 
sal ag tional Church, Webster and Main Sts., Middie- in Graves Hall, Phillips Academy, Andover. 
POWER SURGE boro. Admission $5, $4 for students and seniors; CHORAL SOCIETY performs works 
— TH. THE WRECKAGE PAX presents 50th birthday th concer of tie works 4 p.m. at the Quincy Point Congregational 
~ Boston. Concert is conducted by Craig Smith; $4 for students and seniors: 
1 Chorus Pro Musica, and violinist CHOIR perform Part Ill of Haydn's 
2 » Fertal Virg ns RECORD RELEASE | Rosemary Harbison. Rescheduled from Apr. 8. 
ind special guests GIGOLO AUNTS | Tickets $10; call 536-3356. CONGERT” of meciovel and 
~The Wake of WHEN PEOPLE WERE SHORTER Pachelbel and Buxtehude at 8 p.m. at the Old shawm and sackbut en choir, begins at 4 p.m. 
MIKE Sunday, on the church's at Church Congregations, 
Te n P it WENDY SOBEL LONELY MOANS $12.50, $5 for students and seniors at the door of Music. Free; call 876-0956. 4 
SON LISS (unless concert is sold out); call 266-3605. ALL NEWTON MUSIC SCHOOL faculty, 
CHORUS performs Handel's Ode to St. Cecilia 
bursday,/May & (7/30 pa : LEROY WHITE at 8 p.m. in the Little 
7 trom Memphis, Tenn. Center Theatre, Clark University, 950 Main St., 
ad The Worcester. Free; call (508) 793-7349. 
Ululators Tv by Italian composers, and organist Peter Sykes 
UNG NEAL & THE VIPERS CRUSH performs works by Bach, at 8 p.m. at the First 
YOUNG NEAL & THE VIPER Church Congregational, 11 Garden St., Cam- 
May 4 bridge. Presented by the Longy School of Music. 
THE PENCILS | a 
¢ JOE MORR NEW ENGLAND STRING QUARTET 
NDS advance tix now on sale at all Ticketmaster Harbor Campus, Dorchester. Free; call 
SWA featuring Chuck Bukows 929-7340 4 
PONDERING PIANIST ROBERT DE VRIES performs works by 
rookline 277-0987 KENMORE 11-6207 


484-4696. 
THE FAYRFAX CONSORT OF VIOLS performs 
1 English and Italian music at 3:30 


MONDAY 


LYDIAN STRING QUARTET performs at 8 p.m. in 


today, Wed., and Fri. at CityPlace, 8 Park Plaza, 
Boston. Free; call 227-2787. 


TUESDAY 


POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 


RUBEN BLADES and Flor de Cafia perform at 
7:30 p.m. at the Berklee Performance Center, 
136 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $19.50; call 
266-7455. 

SIMPLY ELATED AND COMPANY perform jazz 


Tickets $6; call (508) 358-5209. 
SUE KRANZ and For la Paz perform at 8 p.m. at 
the Old Ship Parish Hall, 107 Main St., Hingham. 
Proceeds to benefit Central American Medical 
Relief. Tickets $4; call 545-6584. 
A SCANNER DARKLY perform at 4 p.m. at the 
Joint, Brandeis University’s Winer Wing, 415 
South St., Waltham. Free; call 736-5277. 
BILLY NOVICK AND GUY VAN DUSER, with the 
St. John's Preparatory Jazz Band, perform at 8 
School 


ORGANIST JOHN DUNN performs works by 
Bach at 12:15 p.m. at Trinity Church, Copley Sq., 
Boston. Free; call 536-0944. 


5:15 p.m. in Killian Hall, MIT Bidg. 14, 160 
Memorial Dr., Cambridge. Free; call 253-2906. 

WELLESLEY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA marks 
its 40th anniversary with a concert of works by 
Rachmaninoff, Barber, and Mozart at 8:30 p.m. 


Threlfall and His Band perform folk music at 8 
p.m. at the Firehouse Arts Center, 659 Centre 
St., Jamaica Plain. Tickets $5.50; call 869-5833. 
THE BATTLEFIELD BAND, with Clive Gregson 
and Christine Collister, performs at 5 and 9 p.m. 
at Arlington Town Hail, Arlington. Sponsored by 
FolkTree Concertmakers. Tickets $14; call 
641-1010. 

FRED KOLLER performs at 8:30 p.m. at the 
Saturday Night in Marblehead coffeehouse, 
Church of St. Andrew, Rte. 114, Marblehead. 
Admission $4; call 639-1969. 

HAMIET BLUIETT AND HIS ENSEMBLE perform 
a jazz concert for children at 3 p.m. at the 
Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington Pk., New- 
tonville. Free; call 964-3424. 

BILL MORRISSEY performs at 8 p.m. at John 
Henry's Hammer Coffeehouse, First Unitarian ‘ 
Church, 90 Main St., Worcester. Tickets $8; call 
(508) 757-2155. 

DEAN STEVENS and Chuck Hall perform at 8 
p.m. at Kingfisher Hall, 126 Main St., Gloucester. 
Admission $7; call 283-6907. 


RELLY RAFFMAN MEMORIAL JAZZ CONCERT 


Multicultural Arts Center, 659 Centre St., Jamai- 
ca Plain. Tickets $10; call 522-2547. 
MICHAEL FEINSTEIN. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 


CURRY COLLEGE IMPROVISATION 
ENSEMBLE at 7:30 p.m. in the Little © 
Theatre, 1071 Biue Hill Ave., Milton. Free; call 


333-0500, x2226. 


TUESDAY 


“PERCUSSION UNLIMITED” begins at 8:15 p.m. 
at the Berklee Performance Center, 136 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $2, $1 for seniors; call 
266-1400. 

PETER CASSINO JAZZ ENSEMBLE performs at 
8 p.m. at the Longy School of Music, 27 Garden 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 876-0956. 


WEDNESDAY 


THE ROCHES perform a benefit concert for the 
Saint Bani School at 8 p.m. at the Capitol 
Theater, Concord, NH. Tickets $17.50; call (603) 
934-4240. 

“SPRING STRING FLING” begins at 8:15 p.m. at 


Se 


254-2054 
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RANDY MATTHEWS and Brooks Williams per- 
form at 8 p.m. tonight at the Gordon College 
Chapel, Grapevine Rd., Wenham; and at 7:30 | 


Sullivan perform folk music at 8 p.m. at the Front 
Room, 910 Main St., Worcester. Tickets $7; call 
(508) 753-2284. 

KUUMBA SINGERS of Harvard and Radcliffe 
Colleges perform at 8 p.m. in Paine Hall, Harvard 
University, Cambridge. Admission $5, $4 for 


MIT CONCERT JAZZ BANDS perform at 6 p.m. © 
in the Kresge Auditorium, opposite 77 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 253-2906. 

MAX POKRICVHAK AND RIMA FAND perform 


BERNICE LEWIS performs at 8:30 p.m. at 
Beverly's, 350 Main St., Townsend. Tickets $6; 
call (508) 597-8762. 


OETRY 
& PROSE 


FRIDAY 


DAVID SHEILDS reads from his novel Dead 
Languages at 5:30 p.m. in rm. 202, Boston 
University’s College of Liberal Arts, 725 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-2510. 
NINOTCHKA ROSCA, Filipino novelist and 
journalist, reads from her works at 7:30 p.m. in 
MIT Room 6-120, Kendall Sq., Cambridge. Free; 
call 253-7826. 
MARGARET MAHY, author of The Haunting, 
presents the 1989 Mary Nage! Sweetser Lecture 
in Children’s Literature at 7:30 p.m. at Simmons 
College, 300 the Fenway, Soston. Reservations 
required. Free; call 738-2257. 
Continued on page 36 
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THE BOSTON 


Sir Franco |i 
Host: Johnny Pizzi Boyiston 
Fii., 28 Street 
RICH CEISL 
Liz WHITE, CHRIS ZITO 267-6626 
Every Friday Angry Tuxedos 
10 pm and Stand Up 
Sat., 28 Bob Seibel 
Somervitis 8:45 p.m. Show 
, May 6 Dick Doherty 
8:45 ref p.m. Show 


COMEDY CLUB 
Boston Globe Readers 
Fri.& Sat. April 28 &29 at 8.10 & 11:30 pm 

SHOW! 


THE STEVE SWEENEY 
(exclusively at Nic 


k's) 


TONIGHT & TOM’W 


|AILLAN 


} COMEDY SHOWCASE 
RESERVATIONS: (617) 661-9887 


30 JFK ST. HARVARD SQUARE CAMBRIDGE 


Unitarian, 404 Concord Ave., Belmont. Donation seniors; call 235-3584, children's songs to benefit Cooperative Metro- 
VIOLIST NAOMI ROOKS, pianist George Litterst,  politan Ministries at 2 p.m. at the Eliot Church, a : 
and violist Wendy W. Keyes perform works by 474 Centre St, Newton Comer. Tickets $5, $4 7, : 
Marais, Schumann, and Bach at 8 p.m. at the All for children; call 244-3650. (fj ; : 
p.m. today at the Somerville Historical Museum, Newton Music School, 321 Chestnut St, West KAREN MURPHY, former cast member of —— 5 
1 Westwood Rd., Somerville; and at 8 p.m.on Newton. Free; call 527-4553. Forbidden Broadway, and pianist David Chase 
Tues. at the First Parish Unitarian-Universalist  AFFETT! MUSICALI performs works by Bux- perform popular tunes of the ‘30s and ‘40s at 5 
Church, 630 Mass. Ave., Arlington. Admission$4  tehude, Kreiger, Mayr, and other 17th-century 5:30 p.m. at the Fogg Art Museum, 32 Quincy St., : 
eal 608-0090 ter San or Chapel 1 Morse Sudbury, cal | WE FEATURE THE COMEDIANS 
or 4 4 
Tues. and at 8 p.m. tomorrow at the Church of St. John PIANIST PAUL BARRINGER, bassist John Lock- /HAT MADE BOSTON FAMOUS 
oo: BOSTON PHILHARMONIC, See listing for Sat. Evangelist, 35 Bowdoin St., Boston. Tickets $8, wood, and drummer Reid Jorgensen perform i 
PROJECT OPERA. See listing for Fri. $5 for students and seniors; call 742-4185. jazz at 3 p.m. at Studio 203, 295 Huntington Ave., Se NE cal i 
BANCHETTO MUSICALE performs Mozart's Boston. Tickets $5; call 235-0320, x2077. 
The Magic Flute at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow “SONGS OF LIBERATION,” inter- : 
in Jordan Hall, New England Conservatory, 290 _racial/interfaith concert with black gospel music 
rr ___—CsHtuntington Ave., Boston. Call 965-0165. by the New Temple Singers and Jewish songs by \ x : 
a ES §«— THE OPERA LAB. Seo listing for Thurs. the Zamir Chorale, begins at 3 p.m. at the : 
Siosberg Hall, Brandeis University, Waltham. BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA YOUTH  Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community Center, 
Free; call 736-3331. CONCERTS. See listing for Wed. _ 333 Nahanton St., Newton Centre. Tickets $10, = * stitches: 
jaze at at to THE LENNY, Cle 
WO \ : 
Bastille 
CURRY COLLEGE CHORALE performs at 7:30 Lenny Clare al Heading 
p.m. in the Little Theatre, 1071 Blue Hill Ave., 
PIANIST MIVA FRIED performs at noon atthe me HONORS JAZZ ENSEMBLE periorms at 8 a _¢ 
Free; call 492-8105. 290 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call Sy 
in Slosberg Hall, Brandeis University, Waltham. 64 Manborough St.. Boston. a 
Free; call 736-3331. 
NEC CHORAL CONCERT begins at 8 p.m. in 8, 10& 12M ; 
Jordan Hall, New England Conservatory, 290 99 +3 SHOWS © Bastille 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 262-1120. Sat, Apel Frankie : 
THE FAYRFAX CONSORT OF VIOLS. See listing Clarke with 
for Sun. Lenny 
"BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. Se iting Larry 9 PM id 
auditorium, 72 Spring St., Danvers. Tickets $5, seen 
BOSTON CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY and $3 for students and seniors; call (508) 774-1050. ge 1 snow ow 
soprano Isabelle Poulenard perform works by Wed. K SH . 
THE WELLESLEY WIDOWS, the Yale Whitfen- LAR ; 
Milhaud, Debussy, Britten, and Fauré at 8 p.m. at : NY Cc 
Cam. P0048, and the Middlebury D-8's perform ana ANTHO AEPORT 
Sanders Theatre, Harvard man cappella concert at 8 p.m. in Alumnae Hall, Fo THE *STREE! > re 
a bridge. Pre-concert dinner begins with cocktails Wellesley College, Wellesley. Tickets $6, $4 for : Teddy Bergeo" 
at 5:30 p.m. at the Harvard Faculty Club. «+, dents: call 239-3108. nn Include = 
Sponsored by the French Library. Tickets $8-$17 HOLIDAY CLOCKS, Seth Blair, and Sean Guests Larry Sullivan 
for concert. $76 including dinner and reception: Grisson perform at 8 p.m. atthe Front Room, 910 Jonn Groff Show at 9 PM 
Main St. Worcester. Tickets $7; call (508) May 4.21 Shoe 
VIOLINIST HELEN POHL and pianist Judith Thurs., 
pd reat 876-0986. 830M. at Bevery’s, 360 Main St, Townsend. $2, $1 for sondor: cal 
: Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call Reservations recommended. Tickets $6; call ve., Cambridge. im 
FLUTIST PHYLLIS CHEW performs at 8 p.m. in (508) 266-1400. 
Cal 736-3331. ROMANTIC” begins at 8 p.m. tonight through 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA YOUTH , Adult Education, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
of Stephen Sondheim songs pertormed 
| CONCERTS begin at 10:15 am. today through Harvard students, begins at'@ and 11:30 Reservations suggested. Tickets $3.50; cal 
Fri. and at 10 a.m. and 12:30 p.m. on Sat. at tonight and tomorrow at Dunster House, Cow- 547-6789. cies bite a 
St. end Memorial Or, Cambridge. at the Berklee Performance Center 
Colgrass, Proceeds to benefit the Harvard/Radciffe AIDS Cambridge. Tickets $2, $1 for 
' Elington, Bemstein, and John” seniors; call 266-1400. 
Williams. Tickets $6; call 206-1402: 
THURSDAY HEATHER BISHOP and Ann Reed perform folk 
music at 7:30 p.m. in Paine Hall, Harvard 
PIANIST STEPHEN DRURY, violinist Daniel tty PM. tomorrow at the College Church. North- 
267-9900, 1306. Woodman's Function Hall, Rite. 133, Essex. age. Kingston. Sponsored by the 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY HONORS Tickets $10: call (608) 289-410. South Shore Folk Music Club. Admission $4; call ig 
BRASS QUINTET performs at 12:30 p.m. inthe CHARLIE FEATHERS, Jessie Mae Hemphill, and 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston eudihorlum, 600 MATT JOHNSON performs jazz and New Age 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. Free: call 973-3454. Tickets $7:.call 929-7878, Tusicat 8 p.m. at the Longy Schoo! of Music, 27 
Slosberg Hall, Brandeis ERIC KILBURN AND PETER KEANE and Jason St 
Free; call 736-3331. MARG! POS QUARTET performs jazz at 9 p.m. - 
CHAMBER MUSIC RECITAL, with works by at Studio 203, 295 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Schumann and Beethoven, begins at 8 p.m. in Concert is a benefit for the Nityananda Institute, 3 
the Junior Common Room, Kirkland House, which transiates and publishes ancient Sanskit 
4 MIT CHAMBER CHORUS performs works by PETER CLEMENTE, Carl Kamp, and Bob - 
7 ives, Ravel, Bach, and Brahms at 8 p.m. in Killian . oa BOSTON S it 
7 Hall, MIT Bidg. 14, 160 Memorial Dr., Cam- #1 
| OPERA April 30; pm 
‘THE OPERA LAB presents William Cutter's Stun, Apri 30 at 9:0 
Encounter through May 14 at the Parish House, folk music at 4 p.m. at the Joint, Brandeis 2 4 1E RICH CEIS ‘ Ww! 
Church of Our Savior, Monmouth and Carlton University's Winer Wing, 415 South St., { Mon. May 1 at6.30p.m ; 
Sts., Brookline. Performances begin at 8 p.m. N MIKE IGHT! 
15; call 232-9277. BOB MARTIN performs folk music at 8:30 p.m. at 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA YOUTH 360 Main St, Townsend. Tickets $8: THE KEVIN KNOX'St 
CONCERTS. See listing for Wed. call (508) 597-8762. | Wed tay 
MICHAEL FEINSTEIN. See listing for Fri. HAVE | HE GEORGE MACDONALD 
“NOW, LATER, SOON... SONDHEIM.” Seo | 
ag SUNDAY | BALDWIN || 0.108 | 
$18; call 266-1492. AD VIELLE QUE POURRA performs folk music E JAY CHARBONNEAU SHU! 
from Brittany on the bombard, the hurdy-gurdy, CHRIS 
Sonn Theta 255 Samer | ||| 
VOCALIST TONY STEINHOFF performs at 8 Sponsored by Global Music. Tickets $7; cal 
VIOLINIAT CHUNG-PEI MA performs works by begins at 4 p.m. in the Little Center Theatre, il STEVE ; NICKS ae 
Bach, Ysaye, and Wieniawski at 12:05 p.m. in Clark University, 950 Main St, Worcester. | 
Kilian Hall, MIT Bldg. 14, 160 Memorial Or. Performers include pianist Allan Muelier. Free: SKROVAN & COMEDY 
MIT at DANCE THEATRE AND MUSIC presents | ; 
“Sina,” a concert of South African music, at 8 DAN ROSEN ie STOP ae 
p.m. in the CPCS Auditorium, UMass/Boston, 
Guar Boston Tha | JULIE BARR || | 
| Dumakude, the Thokoza Singers, and the | ———————— 0 Warren 
Bayeza Musicians. Admission $10, $5 for stu- ~ 482-0930 
in the McKenzie Auditorium, 50 Oakland St, dents; call 959-1025. 
Wellesley. Tickets $6, $3 for students and DAVID POLANSKY performs a concert of = 
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SATURDAY 


“JEWISH TALES TO WARM THE HEART,” told 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE; APRIL 28, 1989 


Willow Jazz Club 


699 Broadway, Ball Sq., Som. 623.9874 
Near Porter Sq., via Willow Ave 


Billy Drewes, Tim — Formanek, Jeff Hirshfield 


Harpers Ferry is pleased to present 
The 1369 All Star 


from 3:00 — 8:00 p.m. 
Jazz musicians invited 


GREEN STREET STATION 
Wednesd: Ni ight Jazz 


151 GREEN ST. JAMAICA 522.079 


Entrance at 321 Somerville Ave.. and at 
16 Bow Street, Union Squae, Somerville 
PARKING at Ba 


623-3050 


TUESDAY 


MARY BONINA AND NORMAN WAKSLER read 


Poetry Foundation. Free; call 547-4908. 


30 Apr Sun 7 & Spm: $7.7: 


wee AND VAN DUSER 


3 May Jam: $8.75; 4 May The 9pm-lam: $9.75. 


The nate whose band continues to spawn 


pet. 


The’ 
The Prudential Center Ground 
(arcade level) 247-0500 


No cover. No minimum. 


The 


Aa Add some new flavor 
to your Sunday 


The Jazz Brunch. 


Join Jeff Turton for 
a blend of styles 

& sounds sure to 
please all tastes. 


Sundays 
10 a.m. 


with 


Brunch 


- 3 p.m. 


Tet: 


WEDNESDAY 


POETRY READINGS BY GRADUATE STU- 
DENTS begin at 7:30 p.m. in rm. 202, Boston 
University’s College of Liberal Arts, 725 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-2510. 


THURSDAY 


ALICE WALKER, author of The Color Purple, 


performance 

at 6:30 p.m. at the West End Branch Library, 151 
Cambridge St., Boston. Free; call 523-3957. 

A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A YOUNG 
MAN is discussed by Thomas B. O'Grady at 7 
p.m. at the Hyde Park Branch Library, 35 


~ Harvard Ave., Hyde Park. Free; call 361-2524. 


HUMORIST CHRISTOPHER KENNEALLY reads 
from his newspaper columns at 7 p.m. at the 


p.m. in the Bartos Theatre, MIT, 20 Ames St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-0335. 


FRIDAY 


POETS CAROL DINE, Everett Goodwin, and 
Thomas Hurley read from their works at 8 p.m. at 
the Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington Pk., 
Newtonville. Donation $2; call 964-3424. 
“AVI,” author of Wolf Rider and other books for 
young adults, speaks at 12:50 p.m. at the 
Newton South High School auditorium, Newton. 
Free; call 552-7145. 


ALKS 


FRIDAY 


“AFTER APRIL STH: WHAT NEXT FOR THE 
WOMEN’S MOVEMENT,” a pane! discussion 
sponsored by Boston Socialist Action, begins at 
7:30 p.m. at the YWCA, 7 Temple St., Cambridge. 
Donation $2; call 497-0230. 


by 
Al-Asad at 4 p.m. in rm. 318, Sackler Museum, 


Harvard University, Cambridge. Free; call 
253-1400. 
“HUMAN RIGHTS, AND IN- 


MINORITIES, 

DIGENOUS PEOPLES: THE U.N. ROLE,” a talk 
by Gudmundur Alfredsson, begins at 4 p.m. in 
Pound Hall 202, Harvard Law School, Cam- 
bridge. Free; call 495-3107. 

“POPULAR MOVEMENTS IN MEXICO TODAY” 
are discussed at 8 p.m. in rm. 9-150, MIT, 105 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. by Black 
Rose Lectures. Free; call 524-0781. 


SATURDAY 


“MYTHS OF SACRIFICE AND INITIATION: 
Ritual As the Enactment of the Cosmic Myth,”” a 


~ 


discussion sponsored 
Foundation, begins at 10:30 a.m. in the Tower 


RESPONSES TO IT” are discussed by Gordon A. 
Feliman of Brandeis University at 11 a.m. at the 
St. 


ITY,” the first of five talks on Ireland by Padraig 
Branch Library, 646 East Broadway, South 


discussed by Muhammad Ibrahim bin Biraima, of 
Gezira University in Sudan, at noon in rm. 416, 
Boston University's African Studies Center, 270 
Bay State Rd., Boston. Free; call 353-3673. 

“HEALING YOURSELF DURING SEPARATION 
AND DIVORCE” is discussed by Dr. Harry 
Keshet at 7:30 p.m. at the Riverside Family 
Institute, 259 Walnut St., Newtonville. Free; call 


964-6933. 
“ARTISTS IN BOSTON’S BLACK COMMUNITY” 


are discussed by Marilyn Richardson of the 
Museum of Afro-American History at 6 p.m. in 
Afro-American 


TUESDAY 


“BLUE SKIES: REFLECTIONS ON HOLLY- 
WOOD AND THE HOLOCAUST,” a talk by Lesiie 
Epstein, begins at 7 p.m. in rm. 202, Boston. 
University’s College of Liberal Arts, 725 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-4020. 

“ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY: IN THE 
LENS OF THE BEHOLDER” is the topic of a 
panel talk at 8 p.m. in the Sachar international 


begins at 4 p.m. in the Healey Library, UM- 
ass/Boston, Harbor Campus, Dorchester. 
Thomas Mann, Field Marshall Bernard Mont- 
gomery, and President John F. Kennedy are the 
subjects of the lecture. Free; call 929-7080. 
“AN ACTOR PREPARES,” the second of five 
lectures on the production of a play, begins at 
7:30 p.m. at the New Repertory Theatre, 54 
Lincoin St., Newton Highlands. Painting 
Churches, this season's production, is used as 
an model. Free; call 332-1646. 

“WHO SHALL BE EXALTED?”, a program by 
storyteller Jennifer Justice about non-violent 
resistance to the Holocaust, begins at 8 p.m. at 
Centerpoint, 1120 Beacon St., Brookline. Ad- 
mission $12; calt 566-5946. 

THE MASS. UNIVERSAL HEALTH CARE PRO- 
GRAM is discussed by Philip Johnston, state 
Secretary of Human Services, at-10 a.m. in the 
Meinea Cass Room, Action for Boston Com- 
munity 178 Tremont St., Boston. 
Free; call 357-6000, x300. 

“WILLIAM WHEWELL’S COMING OF AGE: An 
Erotetic Analysis” is a talk by Menachem Fisch, 
of Tel Aviv University, at 8 p.m. in the Terrace 
Lounge, Boston University’s George Sherman 
Union, 775 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 
353-3067. 

“UNDERSTANDING YOUR DREAMS” is ex- 
plained by Tracy Marks at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Center for Adult Education, 56 Brattle 


St., Cambridge. suggested. 
Tickets $1.50; call 547-6789. 

HOLOCAUST REMEMBRANCE LECTURE by 
Rabbi Nehemia Polen begins at 8 p.m. at the 
Leventhal-Sidman Jewish 


Center, 
333 Nahanton St., Newton. Free; call 965-7410. 
“HORN OF AFRICA: EMPTY CORNUCOPIA?”, a 
talk by James C. McCann of Boston University's 
Center for African Studies, begins at 6:15 p.m. at 
the World Affairs Council Rotunda, 22 Bat- 
St., Boston. Admission $5, $3 for 
Students; call 482-1740. 


WEDNESDAY 


JONATHAN KOZOL, author of Death at an Early 


America” at 4 p.m. at the C. Walsh Theatre, 
Suffolk University, 55 Temple St., Boston. Free; 
call 573-8613. 

“PICASSO: REVOLUTIONARY SPIRIT” is a talk 
by Christine Ruiz-Picasso, the painter's daugh- 
ter-in-law, at 7 p.m. in the Lower Student Union 


by Zvi Dor-Ner, executive producer of the TV 
series War and Peace in the Nuclear Age, at 8 


at noon at the Omni Parker House, Boston. Pre- 


registration . Cost $21; call 243-4466. 
“CHARACTERIZATIONS OF RYDBERG- 
VALENCE IN MOLECULAR 


“DECORATIVE ARTS OF THE CHINA TRADE 

THE 19TH-CENTURY AMERICAN COASTAL 
RESIDENCE,” a talk by author Cari L. Crossman, 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Lyman Estate, the Vale, 
185 Lyman St. Waltham. Tickets $10; call 
227-3956. 


THURSDAY 


“REPRODUCTION, TECHNOLOGY, AND PUB- 
LIC POLICY” is the subject of a panel discuss- 


Gertner. and Nadine Taub, director of the Project 
on Reproductive Laws for the:1990s. Free; call 
495-1380. 

“THE NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS: ONE 
YEAR LATER” is an address by Richard Green, 
chancellor ofthe’ New York school system, at 4 


p.m. rm. 308, Longfellow Hall, Harvard 
School of Education, Cambridge. Free; 
call 495-0740 


“EASTERN AND WESTERN THOUGHT: 
TOWARDS A NEW SYNTHESIS,” a talk spon- 
sored by New Acropolis, begins at 7:30 p.m. at 
484 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 247-7566. 


: Pi : talk sponsored by New Acropolis, begins at 
10:30 am. at 484 Comm. Ave., Boston. Ad- 
“CULTURAL AND POLITICAL POWER OF 
i Lehrman, begins at 6:30 p.m. at the © sponsored by the Boston Film/Video 
Theatre, 32 St, dation, begins at 2 p.m. at the Boston Public Building, Regis College, 235 Wellesley St. 
re Brookline Village. Klezmer musicians Jeff War- Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Speakers include — Weston. Free; call 893-1620, x2039. 
ak ) | schauer and Merry! Goldberg also perform. Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak of the University of “LIVING IN THE NUCLEAR AGE” is discussed 
Sponsored by Stories After Dark. Tickets Pitaburgh A Woman's Story crecir Pong 
for students and seniors; call 643-7101. Xiaolian, author Francoise Pfaff, and Helen Liu 
e Jazz Jam PLAYWRIGHT JOHN O'BRIEN presents a per- of the Asian-American Resource Workshop. p.m. at the Cambridge Forum, 3 Church St., ~ 
1 tht Gerry Besndoia Trio formance and discussion of Villainous Minority, Free; call 536-1540. Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Free; call 876-9644. 
‘featuring Grover Mooney or Is It Wrong to Be Rich at 3 p.m. at the East “TECHNOLOGY IN THE "90s: A LOOK AHEAD, 
Every Tues. nite 9-12 Boston Branch Library, 276 Meridian St, East ~~ ...... .. ~~~~~—«-& panel discussion and luncheon sponsored by ; 
“Bring your axe” Boston. Free; call 569-0271. - SUNDAY . 7 
2 Highland Ave. Somerville 625-1100 —_ a 
“BUDDHA, THE FIRST HUMANIST,” a talk by 
Robert Thurman of Columbia University, begins 
SUNDAY at 7 p.m. in the Harvard Science Center, Harvard 
DONNA KATE RUSHIN AND PAT POWELL read Sq., Cambridge. Sponsored by the Humanist are discul fa Sur 
| ARD R FERRY from their works at 4 p.m. at the Dark Room, 31 Association of Mass. Free; call 547-1497. Holyoke College at 4 p.m. in rm. MB23, Harvard ae 
re oS ieee Inman St., Cambridge. Free; call 876-1002. “CAN WE LIBERATE IMAGES?”, a panel — University's Department of Chemistry, 12 Oxford 3 
. 2S" SHORT-STORY WRITER FRED PFILE and play- St., Cambridge. Free; call 495-8212. ee 
We David read from their at “EUTURE TREATMENT STRATEGIES FOR DE- 
. 4:30 p.m. at Trident Booksellers and Café, 338 PRESSION,” a talk by Dr. Alan F. Schatzberg, = 7 
Every Sunday ~ Newbury St., Boston. Free; call 267-8688. begins at 10:30 a.m. in the Mass. Mental Health RE 
director Wayne Wang, Gayatri Chakravorty Center chapel, 74 Fenwood Rd., Boston. Free; Ue 
A-NO NE Jazz Jam with _____MONDAY _—- 536-1540. health-care system at 6:30 p.m. at the Rotunda, "| 
BUDDY AQUILINA JAY NEW ENGLAND POETRY CLUB presents read- “FROM HUMAN RIGHTS TO HUMAN DIGNITY: 22 Batterymarch St., Boston. Sponsored by the : 
A ings by David Berman, Francis Blessington, A Human Rights Experience,” a dialogue Japan Society of Boston. Admission $8; call S 
: THE FRINGE HOFFMAN Carol Dine, Raymond McNiece, and Peter Payak © presented by North Andover People for Peace, 451-0726. » ite 
; & co at 8 p.m. in Tichnor Lounge, Boylston Hall, begins at 7:30 p.m. at Christ Church, 25 Central ‘‘CONVERSATIONS ABOUT BOSTON * 
"GONE Harvard University, Cambridge. Free; call  St., Andover. Free; call (508) 686-5777. ARCHITECTURE: Is There an Emerging Boston 
Fri. & Sat, May 5 & 6 643-0029. “EFFECTS OF THE INTIFADA AND ISRAEL! —Style?”, a series moderated by critic Robert ‘ 
, pit TONY LADA SEXTET Po STONE SOUP QUARTERLY Campbell, continues at 6 p.m. at the Boston yy, 
: 10 p.m. at the Theater Lobby, 216 Hanover St., Gerhard Kalimann, the architect of the Hynes * 
3 Boston. Tickets $5; call 227-0845. Boston. Free; call 266-6710. Convention Center, is tonight's speaker. Free; ste 
STUART DISCHELL AND LUCIE BROCK- “DOFEELINGSSHADOW-THINKING?, The Role call 536-3170. 
BROIDO read from their poems at 8:15 p.m. at of Emotion in Change,” a discussion by psy- “THE MYTHS AND REALITIES OF SINGLE = 
the Cambridge Center for Adult Education, 56  chologist Ruth Roseland, begins at 10:30 a.m. at PARENTING” are discussed by Esther Kosotsky 
af ee: gfe \ Brattle St, Cambridge. Admission $2.50; call 44 Comm. Ave., Boston. Sponsored by the at 7:30 p.m. at the Leventhal-Sidman Jewish 
pa Sar. Grane QO. 547-6789. Ethical Society of Boston. Free; call 739-9050. Community Center, 333 Nahanton St., Newton 2 
oie - “THE NEW HISPANIC VOTERS” are discussed Centre. Admission $6; call 965-7410, x129. 
ee Vt yy state Rep. Nelson Merced and Dr. Yoho! “PEACE AS ADULT WORK” is discussed by Dr. 
Camayd-Freixas at 7:30 p.m. at the Workmen's 
Circle, 1762 Beacon St., Brookline. Sponsored ‘oadway, Cambridge. Sponsored 
May 3 Mike Metheny Quartet by the Democratic Socialists of America. Free, Erik H. and Joan M. Erikson Center. Free; call 
THE LOU JAZZ QUARTE vocaiat from their short stories at 7:30 p.m. at the North call 426-9026. 498-9080. 
May 10 Jay Branford Septet |. at 8pm. at the Photographic Resource 
ae Saturday, May 13 “PARCO” reads poems at~8 p.m. at the MONDAY Center, Boston University, 602 Comm. Ave., 
17 WANETTA JACKSON Community Church, 565 Boylston St., Boston, Boston. Free; call 353-0700. 
Se Rebbeca Parris Sponsored by the New Writers’ Collective. Free; “STARTING POINTS: A QUESTION OF IDENT- “SUCCESSFUL MULTILINGUAL CHILD CARE 2 
May IN MASS." are discussed by 
: 1 : Sponsored by the Ellen La Forge Memorial Boston. Free; call 268-0180. the Meinea Cass Room, Action for Boston : 
ee PT “THE ECONOMIC PHILOSOPHY OF ISLAM” is © Community Development, 178 Tremont St., 
BEST JAZZ BAR 
ee at the Charles Hotel 
9 & lipm: $9.75; 29 Apr Sat 9 & lpm: $11.75 — 
vibemaster celebrates his last American appearance 
a [ Charles Hotel, Harvard Sq., Boston. Sponsored ; Call 363-2795. eg 
by donation of $5 will ers include Harvard law professors Hub- 
benefit adult literacy programs at the Community 
PLAYWRIGHT ROSANNA YAMAGIWA presents 
WCE OT Center, Brandeis University, Waltham. Speakers CAUST RESPONSE,” a talk by author Anne 
1A CONCERTIX 876-7777 Brighton Branch Library, 40 Academy Hill Rd., include architect Michael Crosble and photo-  Baiabe, begins at 7:15 p.m. at the Leventhal- 
ie ' Brighton. Free; call 782-6032. graphers Bonnie Robinson, Steve Rosenthal, Jewish Community Center, 333 Nahan- 
e. ’ and Peter Vandwarker. Free; call 736-3434, Newton. Admission $12, $8 for students 
“LEADERSHIP IN THE 20TH CENTURY,” the and seniors; call 965-7410. 
= Eee. = second of two talks by author Nigel Hamilton, “NEW REPUBLIC, NEW CLIENTALISM: Squat- 
y NK: ters and the 
= talk by Elizabeth Leeds, begins at 3:30 p.m. 
-2 => Gil ar oom, adc 9 's 9 
: = “THE ART OF DATING AFTER 40: 50 WAYS TO 
af aa SAY HELLO,” an open discussion, begins at 
: 7:30 p.m. in rm. 211, Gosman Jewish Community 
Campus, 333 Nahanton Rd., Newton Centre. _ ; 
Admission $6; call 965-7410, x163. 
Fy “CHARLES BULFINCH AND THE FEDERAL 
| STYLE,” the first of four talks by Gerald~S. 
. a ao Bernstein of Brandeis University, begins at 7 
‘SF « oe Sedgwick St., Jamaica Plain. Free; call 524-2053. 
“THE BAKER CHOCOLATE FACTORY” is re- 
called by Anthony Sammarco, curator of the 
-.- Dorchester Historical Society, at 7 p.m. in the 
yf Ss Lower Mills Branch Library, 27 Richmond St., 
fs Dorchester. Free; call 298-7841. 
A LOOK AT WOMEN IN JAPAN” includes talks 
. a by author Jane Condon and marketing consult- 
Yy fF ant Bernice Cramer at 8 p.m., with cocktails at 6 
p.m., at the Back Bay Hilton, Boston. Reserva- 
tions required. Sponsored by Women in Busi- 
Col ness of Boston. Tickets $35; call 924-6050. 
Pe ' “EXPERIENCE KENYA” with a slide lecture by 
- Priscilla Wescott at 10:30 a.m. at the Cambridge 
Comer for AGU Eaucaon, Bate 
: } “MODERN STATE MOSQUES IN THE EASTERN Cambridge. Tickets $1.50, $1 for seniors; call 
on 
> FRIDAY 
“REMEDY AND RESPONSE: AN INTRODUC- 
A A , TION TO HOMEOPATHY” begins at 7:30 p.m. at 
} the OMNI Community Wellness Center, 164 
wa Washington St., Norwell. Pre-registration re- 
ciested. Cost $10; call 878-0060. 
BONSAI GARDENING is dacuosed by Masaru 
at 7 pm. in the Golding Autitorium, 
Age, speaks.on “Education and the Accident of New England Bonsai Gardens. Admission $10; 
x aes Birth: Low-Income -Ohiidren at the Mercy of call (508) 653-2841. 


Kevin Viens’s Untitled, at Bromfield Gallery 


GALLERIES 


AKIN GALLERY (266-3535), 476 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through May 
20: paintings by Johnnie Ross. Reception Apr. 
29, 4-6 p.m. 

ALON GALLERY (232-3388), 1665A Beacon St., 
Brookline. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m. p.m., Thurs. until 


Kenway 
ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
May 3: large-scale paintings by Aaron Fink. 
ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. until 7 


Beacon St., Boston. Through May 17: “The 41st 


ARTFUL HAND GALLERY 2282-0801), 98 Copley. 


Place, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through May 31: 
“Funky Furniture: Painted Furniture and Ac- 


Boston. 36th Floor: Mon.-Fri. 9-11:30 a.m. and 
2:30-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through May 12: 
“On Site/New England: Public Art in Per- 


spective," models and photographs of public art 
projects by such artists as Christo, Paul Matisse, 
and Corita Kent. Reception Apr. 28, 5:30-7:30 
p. 


.m. 
BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through May 3: ‘'Paint- 


Broadway, . Wed.-Fri. noon-7 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through May 19: 
watercolors by Marjorie Glick, including Maine 


Hampshire 
BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER 
(536-3170), 320 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. May 1-31: “Let the Record 
Show,” material from the BAC’s alumni and 


Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 


color photographs 

BUSH GALLERIES (421-9510), 34 Gloucester 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
May 13: works by book-ilustrator Marcia Sewall. 


13: “Oil on Glass” by Jennifer Glenn 


works on paper and canvas by Carole Einstein 
and Eric Taranto. 

DIFFERENT ANGLE GALLERY (876-8113), 35 
Wareham St., Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-5:30 


ment.” 
FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY 
(262-1062), 8 Newbury St., -» Boston. 


Boston. Thurs.-Mon. 8:90 pm.2 am. Through 
May 9: “Operation Hardhouse,” 

Civil Defense programs, emergency-broadcast 
jamming, and SID (Strategic interior Design). 
GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 
29: “Contemporary Furniture from San Fran- 
GALLERY SEVEN (508-281-6443), 77 Rocky 


brother). 

GENOVESE GALLERY (426-9738), 535 Albany 

Through May 2: “Reading by Candlelight,’ 
by Michael 


BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 p.m.-5 p.m. 
Through May 13: works by Joseph L.C. Santoro. 
HABITAT GALLERY (480-5050), 10 Juniper Rd., 
Belmont. Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 
and printed silk banners by 
Margaret Ryding. May 1-31: still-lifes and beach 
landscapes by Nancy Simonds. 

HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
May 3: sculpture by Beverly Pepper, designer of 
Sudden Presence in Boston's City Hall Plaza. 
HIGHGATE GALLERIES (720-4112), 81 Com- 
mercial St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 
pe A Through Apr. 29: “Boston in a 


buildings. 

Upper Main St., 1-5 p.m. 
Through Jun. 30: spring exhibition of water- 
sot and graphics. 

IARD YEZERKSI GALLERY (426-8085), 186 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through May 3: photographs by John Kennard. 
Through Apr. 29: sculpture by Richard Rose- 


IGUANA GALLERY (247-0211), 246 Newbury St., 

Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 

30: “The World of Haitian Art,” oil paintings, 
metal sculpture. 

JULIA SAUL GALLERY (443-7078), 359 Boston 

Post Ad., Sudbury. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 pm., 


8 


Rose Shechet Miller. 

KAJ! ASO STUDIO (247-1719), 40 St. Staphen 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through 
by Jeanne E. 


by 
Israeli artists and artisans. Preview Apr. 29, 7-9 
p.m. 
LIZ HARRIS GALLERY (338-1315), 711 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 
am.-5 p.m. Through May 6: kinetic steel 
sculpture by Johri T. Scott. 
LONBORG/FEENEY FINE ART (545-9855), 161 
Front St., Scituate Harbor. Tues. and Wed. 10 
a.m.-3 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 


Kneeland St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 


Apr. 29: “Ex-Post Facto: industrial Shards," 


Chauvin. Reception Apr. 29, 3-6 p.m. 
QUADRUM GALLERY (965-5555), the Mall at 
Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9:30 p.m., Sat. 


by inrich. 
RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 168 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through May 10: works on paper by Daniel 
Kelly and prints by Katja Oxman. 
SCITUATE ART ASSOCIATION (545-6150), 131 
Front St., Scituate Harbor. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 


175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Apr. 29-May 27: turned- 
wood vessels by Dan Kvitka, three-dimensional 
paper constructions by Eva Gallant, and gold and 
silver jewelry designs by Sarah Huntsman 
Lewis. Reception May 2, 5-7 p.m. 

SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383-9548), 119 
Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-1 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. In the Bancroft 
Gallery through May 12: “Big Sisters and Little 
Sisters,” photographs by Eleanor L. Gorman; 
and ‘Transmutations," photographs by Jean A. 
Richardson. 
works by 

THE SPACE 788 Columbus Ave., 

Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through May 20: 
sculptures by Martie Holmer, Chaco H. Kato, 
Bart Uchida, and Olivia Bernard Wilson. Gallery 
talk by the artists Apr. 29, 2 p.m. 

TEN ARROW GALLERY (876-1117), 10 Arrow 
St., Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p<m., Thurs. 
until 9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Apr. 30: 
works in wood by 12. craftsmen, including 


pieces. 

THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Apr. 29: paintings by Gerry Bergstein 
and ceramic sculptures by Richard Shaw. 
VAULT GALLERY (722-7076), 1 Boston Place, 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 @.m.-4:30 p.m. Through 
Jul. 12: “Visions West,"’ works selected by the 
Cowboy Artists of America Museum in Kerrville, 
Texas. 

VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 


~“ 
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_ Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 pm. 1-31: “Somebody Wasn't Depressed,” ads from es 

Through May 31: Sixth Annuai Portrait Show. the '30s featuring the upper-class. o” 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Mariborough © PACCHETTO (969-6627), 831 Beacon St., New- es 

St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5p.m.,Wed.and ton Centre. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 

France,” drawings and paintings by David Roth. Nancy Frank; and dolls by Carol Cartier, Abby eg 

a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through May 15: 
ceramics, glass, and jewelry with floral and 
Neck Ave.; East Gloucester. Wed.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. garden themes, 
Through Apr. 30: Annual Printmakers’ Exhibit, PRUDENTIAL SKYWALK (236-3318), Copley 
with works by Gillian Gatto, Francesc Guitart,  Sq., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. 
Suzanne Hodes, Howard Kline, Peik Larsen,  noon-10 p.m. Through Apr. 29: Boston Visual 

by British and American artists, including p.m. Through Apr. 28: oil landscapes by Teri 
sikscroons by Michael McCartney (Pauls Malo and watercolors vy Israeli artist Ehe 
Abrahami. Apr. 29-May 31: ceramics by Thomas 

m., Sun. 1-5 p.m, Through Apr. 30: nature 
* tercolors by Jean S. Simms. 

KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
- an sii . May 17: expressionist paintings by Aileen p.m. Through Apr. 30: oil paintings of the Opal 
TOC? CENTER (965-7410), 333 Nahanton St., Newton bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., nate 
Centre. — Bond Gallery, Sun. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Apr. 30: Japanese pve 
Ly Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9:30 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. _- silkscreens by Kozo and Kasai. ee! 
KANG kinetic sculpture by William Wainwright, wood = May 2-Jun. 26: black-and-white photographs by ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., cia 
pieces by Murray Dewart, paintings by Lee Betty Colton and Janet Reider. — Starr Gallery, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Apr. i 
Hanford, and works by Peter Lipsett and Martin Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. 10.a.m.-2p.m., 22: paintings by Steve Mitchell. Through May 20: 
Uiman. Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Apr. 29-May 5: “Expressions _ paintings by Louis Risoli. 
CHINESE CULTURE INSTITUTE (542-4599), 276 ZULLO GALLERY (508-359-2873), 456A Main ee 
; Tremont St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. St., Medfield. Wed. and Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m., 
Through Apr. 30: modern Chinese calligraphy by Thurs. 4-8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 fei 
Dy 14 artists. Liu Tian Wei. p.m. Through May 14: watercolors by Marilyn 
Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 
19: “Cultivated Spaces,” Martha Jane Brad- ae: 
ford's charcoal drawings of gardens; drawings, 
three-dimensional drawings in clay by David us 
Jedelson. Reception Apr. 29, 4-6 p.m. noon-5 p.m. Paintings, watercolors, artisan ~~ oe 
COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158 jewelry, and signature glass by local artists. ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Aiden seas 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 MAGIC EYE (868-1360), Porter Exchange, 1815 — St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through ~ ae 
p.m. May 3-20: works by Louis Jones, Allan Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 Jun. 25: “Pages,” children's-book illustrations ae 
_ PM., Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Apr. 30: library archives. Crite, Calvin Burnett, and Robert Freeman. p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. by Lark Carrier, Molly Bang, and Michael 
“About Texture,” collagraphs by Paula Clenden- BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (426-7700), CORNER GALLERY (506-744-8534), Museum Antiques and spiritual treasures, woodcarvings, McCurdy; and sculptures by Beverly Burbank 
in, mixed-media paintings by Fay Garjower, and 549 Tremont St., Boston. — Cyclorama, Tues.- Place, East India Mall, Salem. Tues.-Thurs. 11 bronze statues. , and Alfred Glover. Through Jul. 30: “New : 
vacuum-formed paper by Katherine Lipke. _ Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3. Through May - May MASS. ARTS LOTTERY GALLERY (727-9608), England Baskets '89," a juried exhibition. , 
ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223), 700 11: “Remaking Boston,” six walk-in installations ag 600 Washington St., Suite 650, Boston. Mon.-Fri. BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 
depicting historic buildings ‘saved from demo- DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (863-1597), 1837 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 28: “Worcester Po 
lition, including Dorchester's Baker Chocolate Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat.10.a.m.-5p.m. — Winners,"" works by recipients of Mass. Arts ee 
Factory and Charlestown Navy Yard structures. Through Apr. 29: colored-pencil drawings by Lottery Council grants. with nature stories at 11 a.m. on Sat. and Sun. 
— Mills Gallery, Tues.-Sat. noon-4 p.m., Thurs. Penelope Hart. May 2-27: mixed-media abstract METROPOLIS (267-4825), 224 Newbury St. Sat. and Sun.: “The Age of Dinosaurs,” with oe 
until 7 p.m. Through May 6: painted sculptures Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 —_looks at reptiles and the ancient bedrock of the 
; and pedestai/table constructions by Charlotte p.m. Through May 8: Art Deco exhibition. Blue Hills. : 
i Ward. MOBILIA (876-2109), 348 Huron Ave., Cam- BOSTON CITY HALL (Boston Art Commission, 
cessories.” BRICKBOTTOM GALLERY (776-8410), 1 bridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 725-3245), Government Center, Boston. Mon.- ~ : 
: ARTISTS FOUNDATION GALLERY (227-2787), _ Fitchburg St., C125, Somerville. Thurs. 2-7 p.m., _p.m., Sat. and Sun. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Apr. p.m. Through Apr. 28: “The Color Show” by Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Free. In the Scollay : 
: State Transportation Bidg., Park Plaza, Boston. Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through Apr. 29: sculpture by 30: “Views From Oneself,” paintings by Nancy Carol Motty and “Chiarosuro” by Tim Harding. Square Gallery, May 2-31: works by Juliet 
.&g Mon., Wed., Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Thurs. 10a.m.-8 —_ Virginia Gunter. Aleo and photographs by Midge Battelle and Apr. 29-May 12: “Dreams Beyond Reason” by Blackwell, Dani Finkel, and Chaco Kato. Recep- 
/ p.m.; Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Apr. 29: Karen-Marie. D.R. Wagner and works by Robert Tolone. tion May 4, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
“Fellowship II,” paintings, sculpture, and other ECLIPSE SALON (247-6730), 216 Newbury St, | NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 Wash- BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, x366), : 
works by recipients of Mass. Artists Fellowships . 29: large-scale drawings and etchings Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Apr. _ ington Park., Newtonville. Mon. and Wed.-Fri.10 Copley Square, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
' Awards. — Atrium Exhibition Concourse, daily9 © Susan Schmidt. May 2-27: “Edges: The Faces of 29: cast-paper sculpture by Barbara F. Fletcher.  a.m.-4p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through May —p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-6 p.m. 
a.m.-noon. Through Apr. 28: “Public Privacy,” AIDS,” charcoal portraits by Mary Good; and May 1-31: oll landscapes by Stephen Cope. 29: “Murals in Progress.” Reception Apr. 28,6-9 | May 4-31: “The Judgment of Adolf Eichmann: 
site-specific installation by Ilana Manoison. Reception May 5, 7-9 p.m. p.m. Evil, the Media, and Society,” video footage and 
THE ARTS CENTER (508-764-3341), 111 Main 88 ROOM (522-7782), 107 Brighton Ave., Allston. NICHOLS GALLERY (536-0936), 39 Newbury St, photedocumentary material about the 1960 trial : 
St., Southbridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 am.-6 p.m. Thurs.-Sat. noon-6 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through — suite 224, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. _of Eichmann in Jerusalem. Sponsored by Facing ® 
Through Apr. 30: colored-glass works by Todd May 7: “Death and the Maiden,” oil paintings by Through Jun. 30: “Battle Lines,” shields and History and Ourselves. 
' Beall. May 1-30: pastels by Brian Merril. GALLERY (244-4039), Second Church, Mango. house boards from South Pacific villages. BROCKTON ART MUSEUM (508-588-6000), 455 
ART TAP (864-7887), Porter Exchange Bidg., 60 Highland St, West Newton. Thurs.-Sun. 1-4 EMERSON UMBRELLA CENTER (371-0820),40 NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury Oak St., Brockton. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., 
1815 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 p.m. Through May 21: paintings by Katha Stow St, Concord. Mon.Fri. 9 am.5 p.m. St, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Thurs. until 9p.m. Admission $2, $1 for children, 
a.m.-8:30 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 — Seidman. Reception Apr. 30, 3-6 p.m. Through Jun. 2: “Eve Jesson Gordon: Through May 3: icon-like paintings by Harvey free on Thurs. after 5 p.m. and Sat. all day. 
p.m. Through Apr. 30: oil paintings by VictoriaDe CHARLES SQUARE HOTEL (491-5262), Bennett Tapestries and Paintings.” Reception Apr. 28,  Quaytman. Through Jun. 4: “People of the Mountains,” 
Castillo and photographs by Becky Sharpe. and Eliot Sts., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.9 7-9p.m. n NITE GALLERY (451-6999), Hub Club, 533 sculpture in bronze, clay, and paper by Polly % 
BANK OF BOSTON (434-2200), 100 Federal St,  p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. FEDERAL RESERVE BANK (973-3454), 600 | Washington St., Boston. Mon.-Sat.8p.m.-2a.m. Egelson. Apr. 30-Aug. 20: ‘Common 
Through May 31: “Sculpture on the Courtyard” Atlantic Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Apr. 30: pastels and mixed-media  Fioots/Diverse Objectives: Rhode Island School - 
includes a seven-foot water lily by Greg Circe, | Through Apr. 28: “Nature Considered: Contem- = works by Catherine Moyé. of Design Alumni in Boston." Through Aug. 31, 
free-hanging sculptures by Wiliam Martin, a porary Attitudes Toward the Natural Environ- NOSTALGIA FACTORY (482-8803), 144 Continued on page 38 - i 
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21: works by Arnold Trachtman. Sat. at 1 p.m.: 
“Saturday " show for children over 
five, with Zurphy. 


Rte. Dennis. Wed.-Fri. noon-5 


lecture series 


5-9 p.m. Climbing sculpture; 


prints and drawings. 
MUSEUM (727-9268), 
Massachusetts Archives Bidg., 220 Morrissey 
a.m.-4 p.m. Free. 4 
Community: The Ai 


gress St., Boston. Tues-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 
until 9 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for students and 
seniors, free for children under five, half-price for 
all Fri. 5-9 p.m. Tours Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 and 3 
p.m. Robot shows and computer-animated films 


Through May 30: ‘Terra Firma in Space: The Art 
and Science of Digital Satellite Imagery,” photos 
taken from 500 miles in space. Sat. and Sun. 
from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m.: “SIGGRAPH Festival,” 
State-of-the-art computer graphics and anima- 
tion, continuously in the auditorium. 

CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM 
(508-462-8681), 25 Water St, Newburyport. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Ad- 
mission $2, $1 for adults. Through Jun. 30: 


ion, including works by Gilbert 
Stuart and by Bierstadt. — Lawrence Gallery: 
works by Whistler, Benson, Bellows, Bishop, 
Lewis, and Cropsey. — Library: “Contemporary 


Sun., noon-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students 
and seniors. Gallery talks on Sat. and Sun. at 2 
“The Surrealism ot 


representation; and Wethii: Paintings,” 
informal studio and domestic interiors. — 
Sculpture Park, 8 a.m.-10 p.m.: works 


(934-2721), 
Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 gm., Fri. and Sat. 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through May 30: 


| 


HH 


that bloom in spring. 

HAMMOND CASTLE (508-283-2080), 80. 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:30 
p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2 for 


(508-853-601 
100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. and Sun., noon-4 p.m, Admission $4, 
$2.75 for seniors and children. Through May 14: 
“War and Memory: in the Aftermath of Vietnam,” 


analysts. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boyiston St., Boston. Wed. and 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Closed through, May 5: Admission $4, $3 for 
students, $1.50 for children and seniors, free 


Jim Nutt’s, Please ... 
Thurs. after 5 p.m. May 5-Jul. 16: “Boston Now 


(566-1401), 280 the Fenway, Boston. Tues. 
noon-6:30 p.m., Wed.-Sun., noon-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $5, $2.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free for all on Wed. Art collected by 


Sat. Antique textile machinery. Sun. at 2 p.m. 
“The Strike for Bread and Roses: Lawrence, 
Mass., 1912,” performed by storyteller Sharon 


p.m. in 

11:30 a.m. the first Sat. of each month. Tues.- 

Fri.: “Tea and Music” features music provided 
. by student musicians 2:30-4 p.m., $1. Exhibits 


‘Motion and Modern Art,’ 

six to 12. Wed.-Fri. the Sth at 3:90 p.m.: “A 
Museum " workshop for 
children six to 12. 


(861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 
25: “Folk Roots, New Roots: Folklore in 


artifacts. Through Feb. 25, 1990: “Turn of the 
Century,” exhibition on the waves of immigration 
and the reform movement preceding World War 
|. Sun. at 2 p.m.: Caribbean music and stories 
by Derek Burrows. Admission $1. 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science 
Park, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. 
Admission $6, $5 for students, $4 for children 
four to 14 and seniors. Includes a sun lab, theater 
of electricity (with indoor thunder 

Shows daily), and live animals. Through Apr. 30: 
“Gold,” a look at the mining and processing of 
the precious metal and its role in the 
Through May 14: “From the Land of the 


— Laser show admission $6, $4 for children and 


seniors. “Pink Floyd” begins Fri. at 8:30 and 10 

p.m. “Grateful Dead,” begins Sun. at 8:30 p.m. 

“Laseroq 80," with music by U2 and Talking 

Heads, begins Thurs. at 8:30 p.m. and Sat. at 

8:30 and 10 p.m. “Lasarium Zodiac,” with New 

Age and jazz music, begins Fri-Sun. at 5:30 p.m. 
— Omni $5, 


Koyaanisqatsi, begins Thurs. at 9 p.m; Fri. the 
28th at 6 and 10 p.m.; Fri. the 5th at 10 p.m. only; 
Sat. at 10 p.m. “To the Limit,” a fantastic voyage 
through the bodies of athletes in action, begins 
Tues.-Fri. at 11 a.m., 1, 2, 3, 7, and 8 p.m.; at 10 
p.m. beginning Fri. the 5th; Sat. on the hour from 
10 a.m. to 9 p.m.; Sun. on the hour from 11 a.m. 


admission $5, $3.50 for eden 
iow to 14 and seniors. “ 
Planetarium Magazine" begins Tues.-Fri. at He 
p.m.; Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 and 4:30 p.m. ‘The 
H+ Factor” begins Tues.-Fri. at 11 a:m. and 3:30 
p.m., with a 7 p.m. show on Fri. only; Sat. at 11:30 
a.m., 12:30, 2:30, and 3:30 p.m.; Sun. at 12:30, 
2:30, and 3:30 p.m. 
NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM 
(508-997-0046), 18 Johnny Cake: Hill, New 
Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2.50, $1.50 for children six to 14. 


Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.- 5 p.m., Fri 
until 8 p.m., Sat. and.Sun. until 6 p.m. Admission 
$7, $6 for students and seniors, $3.50 for 
Children, free for all Fri. after 4 p.m. Includes 
“Stick Your Neck Out: A Closer Look at Turtles,” 


with a turtle hatchery, a 12-foot fossil, an a baby . 


sea turtle tank; ‘Rivers of the Americas,” with 
animals from the Amazon and Connecticut 
Rivers; the Caribbean Coral Reef tank, a four- 
story exhibit with a green moray eel and a nurse 

“Boston 


covery. 

NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM 
(508-452-4207), 256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission 
$2, $1 for children over 12 and seniors. Includes 


NEW ENGLAND SPORTS MUSEUM 
(787-7678), 1175 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. 
Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for children over five, free for 
seniors. Interactive videos, large-screen TV, 
video library and dis- 


this is important, at the Worcester Art Museum 


present. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 


seniors and students, 50¢ for children. Ongoing: 


Past" and “Style and Structure: 17th-century 
~ Furniture at Plimoth Plantation.” Fri. the 5th at 2 
p.m.: nature walk along the Eel River Estuary. 

PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207-775-6148), 7 
Congress Sq., Portland, ME. Tues.- Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2.50 for students and seniors, 


enactment of an 1912 Charlestown town meeting 
Wed. through Sun. at 11:30 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. 
Also, “A Promise of Permanency,”’ exhibit about 
the US ee on view next to “Old 


(205-270-2870), 000 
Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children. Free all day Thurs. and 
11 a.m.-1 p.m. on Sat. Ongoing: “The Art of 
Making Art,” with objects that are meant to be 


WATERTOWN FREE LIBRARY (972-6431), 123 
Main Street, Watertown. Mon.-Wed. 9 a.m.-9 
and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 

Poverty,” 


St., Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 1-4 
p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 seniors, 
75¢ for children over six. Doll collection and 17th- 


Fabric,” 
WORCE: ART MUSEUM (508- 55 
Salisbury St 


identification of works 
WORCESTER HISTORICAL MUSEUM 


s Continued from page 37 paintings by Coy Yous — —_ p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West Wing and Evans 
1990: “Motif and Meaning: Neoclassical De- Wing open Thurs. and Fri. until 10 p.m. Revolutionary War 
i corative Arts in America.” in the Children's Admission $5, $4 on Thurs. and Fri. after 5 p.m., wood carvings, and 
Gallery through May 14: “Making a Scene: $4 for seniors, free for children. Tours for the given on the hour. Research library open Mon.- - 
z . Installation Art.” In the Back Space through May visually-impaired available by reservation. Tues.- Fri. 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Fri.: Introductory walks through all collections OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347-3362), 
ss begin at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m.; “Painting and Rte. 20, Sturbridge. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Ad- 
a Decorative Arts Walk” begins at noon; “Asian, mission $12, $5 for children six to 15. Re- 
: PE ANN HISTORICAL MU . — Egyptian, and Classical Walk” begins at 1 p.m. creation of 1830s New England town. Includes 
(508-283-0455), 27 Pleasant Gloucester. FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough tavern sign exhibit; J. Cheney Wells Clock 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 _St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and Gallery; the Emerson Bixby House, 19th-century 
for students and seniors, free for children. Thurs. until 7 p.m. May 3-31: paintings by home of a blacksmith. Through Dec. 31: “Visiting 
American decorative arts and furnishings, period — contemporary Haitian artists. Reception May 3, and Other Social Enjoyments,” exploration of | : 
house built in 1804, paintings and drawings by —_ 5:30-7:30 p.m. a 19th-century leisure activities. Apr. 29-Dec. 31: 
Fitz Hugh Lane. Through Jul. 22: “The Sculpture GARDEN IN THE WOODS (877-7630), include the Tenshin-en, an authentic Japanese “To Build a House,” exhibit on the construction 
of Walker Hancock,” including portraits of _ Hemenway Rd., Framingham. Tues.-Sun. 9 of buildings in the early 1800s. 
historical figures and studies of the human form — a.m.-4 p.m, Library open Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. ORCHARD HOUSE (369-4118), 399 Lexington ’ 
in such works as Bough Bender and Fallen — Admission $5, $4 for seniors, $3 for children. A Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Sun. 
Boxer. 45-acre sanctuary for wildflowers, including 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 for students and 
CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (508-385-4477), white Bloodroots, Oconee Bells, and the Trailing seniors, $2 for children. Home of Louisa May 
t. 10 Arbutus (our state flower). Reservations for Whaling artifacts, 89-foot whaling ship. Through + and Amos Bronson Alcott. Narrated tours daily. 
tr guided tours required. Sat. ‘Wildflower May 29: “Azorean Whalemen,” photographs, PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508-745-1876), 
drawings, pastels, and.watercolors done by Treasures: Rare, Unusual, and Beautiful,” with logbooks, clothing, and scrimshaw from the 19th —_ East India Sq., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Howard Gibbs between 1925 and 1960. Thurs. at tours at 11 a.m. and 2:p.m. and a slide show at 10 ; . TO: . Al century; and contemporary photographs of the Sun. and holidays noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 : i 
; 10:30 a.m.: “The Glory That Was Greece” a.m. and 1 p.m. Observed,” 19th-century prints by Azores and Portugal by Hugh Tatlock. p.m. Admission $4, $3 for students and seniors, i 
EEE begins. Admission $5. GORE PLACE (694-2798), 52 Gore Place, Daumier. Tues.-Thurs.: “Art in Bloom,’ NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central $1.50 for children six to 16. Ongoing: the largest 2 
CHESTERWOOD (413-296-3579), Rte. 183, Waltham. Admission $4, $3 for seniors, $2 for fundraising event sponsored by the marine painting and drawing collection in the US; ep 
Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5.p.m., beginning May _children. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5p.m. | Committee. Call 267-9300, x446 for information. galleries devoted to porcelains, lacquerware, a 
1. Admission $4, $1 for children. Summer estate — Mansion with American, European, and Oriental — Lectures are free with museum admission, ivory, furniture, and silver of the China Trade. 2 
: of Daniel Chester French, sculptor of the Lincoin antiques. Through Nov. 15: “Collecting exceptas indicated. Sat. at noon: “Damier Prints Through Jun. 18: “Magnificent Voyagers: The 5 
‘ Memorial. Sculpture in Early America,” exhibit including and Drawings,” gallery talk by Peter Barr. Sun. at US Exploring Expedition of 1838-1842," a } 
CHILDREN’S DISCOVERY MUSEUM AND SCi- works by Horatio Greenough, J.A. Houdon, 2 p.m.: “Treasures from the Middle Ages, EE Smithsonian institution exhibit on American oe 
. ENCE DISCOVERY MUSEUM (508-264-4200), Louisa Lander, and the Skinner Brothers.” Fri. gallery talk by Barbara T. Martin. Wed. at 6 p.m.: explorations of the South Seas and Antarctica. " 
177 Main St., Acton. Tues.-Sun., 9 a.m.-4:30p.m. and Sat.: “Daffodil Daze,” a celebration of bulbs “The Grand Tour: Collecting in 18th-Century Includes maps, flora and fauna, portraits, and . ; 
Admission to one museum $4.50, $8 admission Europe,” gallery talk by Diane Cariberg. Thurs. other ethnographic materials. Lt. Charles Wilkes, 3 
to both museums. Nine hands-on “discovery at 7 p.m.: “Reproduction and Contemporary leader of the expedition, is said to have been the a 
rooms” in the children’s museum. Exhibits on Art,” gallery talk by Barbara T. Martin; at 8 p.m. model for the character of Captain Ahab in = 
light and color, inventions, math and topology, in the Riley Seminar Room: “Everyday Harbor: The Place, the Problem, the Plan.” Daily — Melville's Moby Dick. Additional admission $2. oye 
~ sound and communication, and earth science in _children six to 12. Re-creation of a medieval Treasures: Folk Arts of India,” first of three talks dolphin and sea-lion shows aboard the Dis- PLIMOTH PLANTATION (746-1622), Rte. 3A, if 
the science museum. The Experiment Phone castle housing Roman, medieval, and Renais- _ by Jyotindra Jain. Series admission $30, $24 for Plymouth. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $12, $8 * 
f (506-264-9592) gives kids ideas that they cantry —_sance art. t students and seniors. for children; admission to Mayflower I) $5, $3.25 5 
at home, and the Storyphone (508-264-4222) — Children's activities are free. Fri. at 3:30 p.m:: for children; combination ticket $15, $10 for ss 
offers recorded folk tales and songs; both children. Re-creation of 17th-century Pilgrim : 
fe operate 24 hours a day. village and Wampanoag Settlement. in the j 
ees CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), Museum specially-commissioned pieces by New England Shelby Cullom Davis Galleries: “Recreating the H 
re Whart, 300 Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 quilt artists, antique quilts, and donations from : 
meat a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for photographs with folk art fashioned from military MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE members of New England Quilters Guild. : 
e Poe children over two and seniors, $1 for all on Fri. materials. Sun. at 3 p.m,: “Vietnam: A Younger Through May 7: “Mary Schafer Retrospective.” 
Generation’s Perspective,” discussion by local 
high schoo! students. Wed: af 730 “The 
ie Elusive Legacies.of Vietnam,” panel talk by American Life,” objects, photographs, and mu- Pa 
ae board; “Mind Your SINESS veterans, anti-war activists, and political sic showing how folklore has been incdrporated Pe 
rae exhibit; ‘The Estimating Game," about guessing into mainstream culture. Through Aug. 13: $1 for children. Through Jun. 4: “Maine's i 
ees skills; ‘Kids’ Visions,” works by area children “Portraits from industry: Charles Yessel of Vanes," 19th-century weather vanes. Through : 
ee reflecting their ideas on the future; “Backstage Westinghouse,” photographs of workers at a Jun. 11: “Earth, Sea and Sky: Charles H. 
ee at the Big Top,” @ look at the circus. Through Westinghouse plant in the 1920s. Through Oct. | Memories,” ‘‘New England Champions, 1859- Woodbury,” turn-of-the-century landscapes. 
age Jun. 23: “From Time to Time: Celebrating 75 15: “Scipio Lodge: A Time Capsule of Free- Present,” and Armand LeMontagne’s sculp- PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION & MU- a 
Whee Years at Our House” features a re-creation of an masonry," photographs and Freemason _ ture of Larry Bird. SEUM (508-487-1750), 460 Commercial St., 
i African-American household of 1963. Fri. at 6:30 ee Provincetown. Daily noon-4 p.m. Admission $2, 3g 
p.m.: music technology workshop for kids nine to $1 for students and seniors. Through Apr. 30: 
15; at 7 and 8 p.m.: children's songs by Brownie “The Second Annual Provincetown Collectors’ 
South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 on the beach; and-‘The Fine Arts Work Center 
p.m. Free. Through Apr. 30: “Blake to Beardsley: > Fellows," a group show.» 
chusetts,”" exhibit on black communities, inciud- SOCIATION: (413-739-3871), State St. 
ing Plymouth's Parting Ways, New Bedford's ie Springfield. — Connecticut Valley Historical 
maritime and Cape Verdean settlements, and Museum, Tues.-Thurs. ‘noon-9 p.m., Fri-Mon. 
Springfield's St. John’s Church. noon-5 p.m. Through Jun. 5: “A CommonWealth 
COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 Con- to Keep,” exhibit on the state's architectural and 
engineering heritage. Through. Jums’ 15: “Valley 
= = == Victorians: Springfield Area‘Homes of the 19th : 
Century.” — George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Museum, Tues.-Sun., noon-5 p.m. Through May 
Reach,” a telecommunications station that al- League's 70th Annual Exhibition. 
lows users to get stock market figures, make USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 
hotel reservations, and look up sports trivia. Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
. i p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for seniors, $1 for 
bicentennial of the US Coast Guard. Through fall, At Ww 
students and seniors, free for children. — Ballou uth cut Masters, Connecticut Treasures: The Coliec- 
on ancient and ethnic masks and contemporary Insurance Company.” Through Jun. 18: “'How- 
a NEWPORT ART MUSEUM (401-847-0179), 76 photographs and writings exploring poverty 
s W Bellevue Ave., Newport, Ri. Mon.-Fri. 10:30 throughout America, assembled by Skip Schiel. 
clay by local artists; a site-specific installation by a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. ABR i 
- Mark Rakatansky; and literary readings, films, Admission $2, $1 for seniors, free for students. 
videos, and music. Through Apr. 30: “Photography: A Contem- 
ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MUSEUM porary View,” a celebration of the 150th an- 
pe niversary of the medium. Through mid-June: century house. Apr. 29-May 14: “Color Studies in 
DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy Pond American prints from the late 19th century to the pe 
Li Ti Fri i a“ m 
Gardner. p.m., Sat. 10 am.-5 Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
: JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY (929-4539), Co- Admission $3.50, $2 for students and seniors, 
ul mungs Dy Gelly Dergsien, lumbia Point, Dorchester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 1-4 p.m. Through Apr. 30: “Patterns in free for children. Through May 21: “A Figurative 
8 15-year retrospective blending abstraction and Admission $3.50, $2 for seniors, free for Porcelain” by Deborah Freed; and plans and Perspective: Recent Painting and Sculpture from 
children. Free tours for seniors Wed. at 2:30 p.m. agons, Chinese fossils of dinosaurs and elevations of the new main library building. — the Virginia Museum,” 15 large-scale works 
Pe JFK photographs, audio-visual presentations, extinct reptiles. Through May 29: “Nature's Highlands Branch, 20 Hartford St; Newton exploring social and ideological issues. Through 
and memorabilia. Fury,” exhibit on volcanos, earthquakes, and _— Highlands. Mon. 1-5 and 6-8 p.m.; Tues., Thurs., May 28: “Hiroshige: Famous Places in the Sixty- 
Judith Brown, Mags Harries, George Rickey, MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY 2 Fri. 1-6 p.m. Through Apr. 30: photographs of Odd Provinces,” 19th-century paintings of Japan 
ss Mark di Suvero, and Alexander Liberman. Fri. at (686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. sundials, by Thomas Ruden. by by Ichiryusai Hiroshige. Through summer: 
7:30 p.m.: “Surrealist Strokes,” program of film  Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482-6439), 310 “An Intimate Look at Netherlandish Painting.” : 
: , shorts. Admission $10. Sun. at 3 p.m.: gallery Admission $2, $1 children and seniors, free on Washington St, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. at 2 p.m. in the auditiorium: “Southeast 
talk by Mark Wethii. Fri. the Sth at 7:30 p.m.: Admission $1.25 adults, 75¢ seniors, 50¢ for Asian Sculptural Styles,” talk by Hiram W. 
“Cartooning Around” film program. Admission Pe children. Ongoing: “in Prayer and Protest: Old Woodward, Jr.; at 3 p.m. in the Salisbury Street . 
$10. South Meeting House Remembers." lobby: tour of the permanent collection. Tues. 
Kennedy. Free. OLD STATE HOUSE/THE BOSTONIAN SOCIE- from noon to 2 p.m.: “Show and Tell,” free 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 TY (720-1713), 206 Washington St. Boston. Po 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 seniors. * , by the director Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, 75¢ for 


08-753-8278),.30 Elm St., Worcester. Tues.- 
. 10 a.m.-4. p.m. Admission $4, $3 seniors. 


ing. 

Tues.-Sun. 5-8 p.m. Through May 14: annual 
Mansion Needlework Show. Free 

seminars on needlework begin at 2 p.m daily. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ANOTHER SEASON (367-0880), 97 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon to 2 p.m. and 6-9 
p.m., Mon. 6-9 p.m. Through May 1: “Nobody 
You Know,” black-and-white 


(266-1386), 731 Harrison Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 31: “Teen TV,” 


Russell. 
BOSTON ATHENAEUM (227-0270), 10% Beacon 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Through Jun. 1: “Out of the 
,” photographs of unusual interest. - 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 
(236-7474), 660 Beacon St., Boston. Gallery on 
3: Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., 


g 
j 


GROTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS 
), (Main and 


SPECTRUM COLOR LABS 337 


p.m. Through May 6 paintings and scuptur by 
alumni of the Fine Arts Work Center in 
Provincetown. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 

— The Gallery (353-3329), 855 Comm. Ave.; 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 30: graphic designs by Masters of 
Fine Arts candidates. May 5-14: Schoo! of Visual 
Arts annual student exhibition. Reception May 5, 
6-8 p.m. 

— George Sherman Union Gallery (353-2224), 


11 a.m.-7 p.m., Tues. and Wed. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Thurs. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. and 5-7 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-2 
p.m. Through Apr. 28: works by Chris Enos. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE COL- 
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Broadway; Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 
9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3 (includes 
$1.50 for students 

seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. 


portraits, prints, miniature and album paintings. 
- Institute (495-8212), 34 Concord 
Ave.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 4: 


24 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 


1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for students and - 


seniors, 50¢ for children five to 15, free to all Sat. 
9-11 a.m. Through May 1: “‘Nomenciature: The 
importance of Being Named,” illustrations of 
animals named after Harvard scientists, includ- 
ing Ramphinion jenkinsi and Anolis 
ernestwilliamsi. 


— Schlesinger Library, 1st and 4th Floors, 3 
James St.; Mon.-Wed. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Thurs. and 


28: “One 
Photographs by Lilian 


Perspective 


ing “Images of the Third World: ea Arab 


_ Israel, and Mexico” and Dwell Is to Garden,” 


showing gardeners at work in inner-city Boston. 
— Semitic Museum (495-3123), 6 Divinity Ave.; 


scholars between the 8th and 18th centuries. 
HEBREW COLLEGE (232-8710), 43 Hawes St., 

Brookline. Sun. 9 a.m.-3:30:p.m., Mon.-Tues. 10 
a.m.-9 p.m., Wed.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Apr. 30- 


MASS. COLLEGE OF ART (232-1858), 621 
Huntington Ave., Boston. 

— North Hall Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. May 3-31: “Art for the 


— Tower Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 29: paintings by Beverly Kehoe and 
Nancy Sableski. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, Cambridge. 

(253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave.; 


— Compton Gallery 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 15: 


_ Bubbles,” 


— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 Mass. 
Ave.; Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Artifacts of yacht 
designer George Owen; “Half Models in Naval 
Architecture and Ship Building.” 

— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 Ames 
St.; Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 


Form,” contemporary sculpture. 
Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 


computer-generated images. 


Through Jul. 2: Korean ink paintings by Chung 


Shin Les. 

MIDDLESEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

(275-8910, x395). — 

(272-7342), Terrace Hill Ave., Burlington. Mon.- 

Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

May 3: “Getting Free,” works by 
Correctional 


a.m:-8 p.m., Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Apr. 
28: “Survivors,” photographs by Leah Melnick 
of Cambodian refugees. 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART AND 
DESIGN, Gallery 28 (536-0383), 28 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY Gallery 
(437-2249), Richards Hall, 360 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 1-5 p.m. 


formats. 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery 
(508-475-7515), Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 2:30-5 p.m. May 5-Jun. 11: photo- 
graphs of the Vietnam Veterans Memorial in 
Washington, by Sal Lopes. Reception May 5, 7-9 
p.m. 

St., Chestnut Hill. 

Library; Mon.-Thurs. eye es Fri. 8 
a.m.-6:30 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 


(401-331-3511), Providence, Ri. 

— Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St.; Tues., Wed., 
Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. noon-8 p.m., 
Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $1. Through May 14: 


— Sol Kotfier Gallery, 30 North Main St.; Mon.- 
Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 2-5 
p.m. Through Apr. 30: paintings by Maria 
Rafalko. May 5-14: “MAE-MAT Exhibition |," 


students. 
Gallery, 62 Prospect St.; Mon.- 
Sat. 1. am4p.m, Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 2-5 
p.m. Through May 1: works by illustration and 
students. May 5-9: textile works by 
OF 


(267-6100, x655), 


Gallery, 300 the Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 
on May 1-26: paintings by Marilyn 


(413-545-9870), Student Un- 
ion Art Gallery. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
Apr. 29: large-scale paintings by Jeanette Cole. 


(508-856-2297), 55 


ARTS 
(653-4312, x25), 12 Highland St., Natick. Pooke 
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YALE CENTER FOR BRITISH ART 
(203-432-2800), 1080 Chapel St., New Haven, 
CT. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 


Ten Boston artists 
working these 
materials in 


BOSTON NOW 


ano crayY 


contemporary ways. 


Leslie Sills, 
Female Figure, 1988 


A program of Boston 
film, video, music and 
literary events with an- 


Derek Walcott, who'll a 
in the ICA Literary Series ppear architectural installation 


Architectural installation by Mark Rakatansky 
OPENS FRIDAY, MAY 5TH 


BOSTON ACCENT 


ICA Literary Series 
New works of poetry and prose by renowned 
and emerging writers in Boston. 
First reading Derek Walcott & Ha Jin 


Thu., May 11 - 8pm 
Cinema 


Dan Eisenberg's films "Displaced Person" 
and "Cooperation of Parts" 
Fri., May 12 - 7:30pm. 
David Sutherland's films "Jack Levine: Feast of Pure 
Reason" and "Down Around Here" 


Sun., May 14 - 7:30pm 
Video 


Premiere screening of C.L. Monrose's video 
"Of Snakes, Moons & Frogs" - Sat., May 6 - 8pm 
Lectures 
"Jasper Johns: Formation of a Late Style" 
by Mark Rosenthal - Fri., May 5 - 8pm 
Helen Drutt on Ceramics - Mon., May 8 - 6pm 
Spatial Narratives by Mark Rakatansky 
Tues., May 9 - 8pm 


ITA EVENTS 


Seminar Contemporary Directions in Boston Art 

First of three sessions - Tues., May 9 - 6pm 

Music New Music/New Jazz with Detroit's 

Griot Galaxy Wed., May 10-8 pm 

Video Mediated Issues - Women, Myth & sane: 
A continuous run of videos in the 

video gallery 

Reel Art Creative Fun for kids - Sat., May 6 - 10am 


New ICA hours are Wednesday through Sunday 11-5, and Thursday, Friday and now Saturday 
night. Free Friday will become Free Thursday - Buy a ticket to a film or performance in the evening 
an enjoy the gallery exhibit free of charge. Get a membership and enjoy greater discounts. 


CALL 266-5152 arts information 
for free brochure line 266-5151 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONTMEPORARY ART 
955 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


6861 ‘82 NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 


Through May 31: “A Time To Play,” exhibit ’ : p 
documenting leisure activities since the 18th a 
century; and “Decorative Arts of Yesterday and ‘ q “6 
and trays adorned with gold leafing and stencil- : 
papers from World War Il radio correspondent p.m. Donation $2. Ongoing: light sculptures by 
a.m.-5 p.m. only). Through Sept.: exhibit on Mathematics of Soap and 
. 1-4 p.m. Through May 29: “Over Here: 
by Americans influenced by European mod- 
i graphs by Stephen Bastide. — Sarah Doyle Gallery (401-863-2189), 185 = : 
= GATES AAT RESOURCE CENTER GALLERY Meeting St.; Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri.9 | Framingham. — Lowell campus library, Wan- ae ie ; 
p.m.-3 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-3 p.m., Sun. 4-10 p.m. —_nalancit Mill complex, Lowell. Mon.-Thurs. 8:30 
photographs by Alan Michael. Apr. 29-May 18: annual juried Brown Women | 
Beaver and Forest Sts., Waltham. Mon.Fr. MILL COMMUNITY 
= noon-§ p.m. Through Apr. 28: “Uncommon (2 ) ord Ave. Boston. Mon. : 
Footsteps," photographs of handicapped 
Exposures,’ cibachromes by Roger Keating. 4 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. May . 
2-27: color photographs by Kevin Viens. poster. 
CHARLES SQUARE HOTEL, One Bennett St, 
Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
noon-6 p.m. Through May 7: photographs of dances, storytelling, and a tree-planting 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH (267-3148), 110 : - Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Tues. and ’ 2! 
through May 12: “inner Visions,” photographs Ottoman Empire: images From East and West, drawings, and prints by Don C. Smith. a 
: 
Ra Groton. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. ae Parents, Disabled: A Portrait of Three pe oe 
30: “To the Limit," images of athletes from the Families. by photejounalet Seraft Funan. May 
ch film currently being shown at the Boston . 16: “Northern Archives,”. by sculptor “Arts of Ancient China.” Through Jun. : 
Be Museum of Science. Celeste Roberge. Reception May 2, 4:30-6:30 “Chinese Textiles of the Ch'ing Dynasty. 
Ba Salem. Through Apr. 30: “Real People,” photo- — Cabot House (495-8676), 56 Linnaean St., Flower Prints from the Rockefeller Collection. a 
Ss graphs by Larry Neilson. Ae Radcliffe Quadrangle. Through May 5: “Gar- Through Jun. 24: sculpture by Fumio Yoshimura; ae 
LEE GALLERY (205-8913), 119 Charles st, outdoor sculptural installation by Bert and “Recent Bookbinding by the Guild of Book 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m, Ow. Mon. at 7 slide lecture by Snow in 
Through May 18: “J. Harold Leighton: British Cabot House Living Room. 
__Pictorialist Photographs from the 1920s.” Comer for Arte 
: MIT, Compton Gallery (259-4444), 77 Mass. (495-3251), 24 Quincy St., Cambridge. Tues.- oe 
Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 am.S p.m. Sun. 1-6p.m. May 5-Jun. 11: “Dimitri Hadzi: The 
Through Sept. 18: “Stopping Time,"’ photo- Harvard Years, 1975-1989, sculpture, models, 
grephs and memorabilia documenting Heroid'E. by the former Harvard professor. 
= Edgerton's invention of the strobe light. — Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy St; o 
i . NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., 
(437-1868), 537 Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri.9 1-6 p.m. Admission $3 (includes admission 
“iam.-4 p.m. May 1-17: photographs by Margaret to Sackler Museum), $1.50 for students and ah 
Kauttmann. seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. morning. a 
ton University (53-0700), 602 Comm. Ave. poraries,” drawings and prints from Harvard Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
"Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-6, Thurs. until’8 p.m.  Ollections. Sun. at 2 p.m.: “Grenville Winthrop Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through May 1: “Fifth-Vear 
Admission $2, $1 for students and seniors. May " and Maurice Wertheim: Two Collectors and Their + Competition,” juried exhibition of works by 
5-Jun. 18:<"tmage and Publication,” alook at Vision for Art at Harvard,” gallery talk by Liane students. 
F photographic illustration in 19th-century books. Rosenberg. SIMMONS COLLEGE (738-2145), Trustman Art P 
Reception May 5, 5-7 p.m. =~ Graduate School of Design (485-8340), Gund fi 
RADCLIFFE COLLEGE, Schlesinger Library Hall Gallery;48 Quincy St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
(495-8647), 3 James St., Cambridge. Mon-Wed. P.M. Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through . 
9 a.m.-9 p.m,, Thurs. and Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. by 
Through Apr. 28: “One Woman's Perspective: 
1990: photographs by Hansi Durlach, including 59 Shepard St; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Sun. May 1-5: portraits by Dan Sherry. Reception May ig 
“Images of the Third World: Vietnam, Arab noon-10 p.m. Through Apr. 28: Seeing the - 1,5-7p.m. = 
Israel, and Mexico” and “To Dwell ls to Garden," Unspoken: The Language of the Image. g 
showing gardeners at work in inner-city Boston. Lene Rory, 
SIMMONS COLLEGE (738-2145), Trustman Art p.m. Through Apr. 29: “Visions,” paintings and ae 
Gallery, 300 the Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 by. and Stephen 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through Apr. 28: “Color, Light, own Mey Core 
ion.” , 1930s — Working People Consulting the Doctor: ito 
Reflection,” photographs by Bonnie Porter and ing Age 
i 56 Photographs from the Farm Security Ad- Ri 
4 Summer St, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-10 UNIVERSITY OF LOWELL, Gallery 410 (508-452, ; 
p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 29: “New x3037), McGauvran Center, Wilder St., Lowell. a 
. p.m. 
s F SCHOOLS & bition on women architects of New England Gallery, Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through May cdinin : 
P 15: works by Boston University faculty members. ; 
UNIVERSITIES 
Center, off Rte. 135, Wellesley. Mon.-Sat, 10 
3.m.-5p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. inthe Corridor Gallery, 
j AQUINAS JUNIOR COLLEGE (969-4400), 15 PO through Jun. 11: annual exhibition of recent 
* Walnut Pk., Newton. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. acquisitions and alumnae gifts. in the Main 
; May 1-31: works by photojournalist Dorothy Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ad- Gallery through Jun. 11: “On the Boards: fe 
Littell. mission $2, free for children. Through Jul. 9: "A Drawings by 19th-Century Boston Architects,” 
BABSON COLLEGE, Horn Library (239-4473), Visual Testimony: Judaica From the Vatican including Bulfinch's plan of the Mass. State : 
Babson Pk., Wellesley. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m., _ Library," manuscripts produced by Jewish House and H.H. Richardson's sketch of the P 
Sun. 2-4 p.m. May 4-Jun. 23: paintings by Robert Marshall Field store in Chicago. Wed. at 12:30 
E. Moore, Gary David Hoffman, Thomas R. p.m.in the Main Gallery: “On the Boards,” < 
prey and Lessa Hoffman. Reception May 4, 
-4 p.m. 
; BENTLEY COLLEGE, Art Gallery (891-3424), May 21: “Holocaust Paintings” by Judith 
Beaver and Forest Sts., Waltham. Mon.-Fri. : 
‘ noon-5 p.m. Through Apr. 28: “Uncommon 
Footsteps," photographs by Robert Kramer; and 
photo collages by Sally Russell. May 3-30: 
; - mixed-media exhibit by members of the Bentley 10 
College community. Reception May 4, 4:30-6:30 w y 
p.m. graphic design, industrial design, and phdtogra- _ site-specific works by Sol LeWitt. Through Jun. 
BOSTON COLLEGE, Art Gallery (552-8587), phy. includes a billboard for McDonald's, a __11: “Maurice Prendergast’s Women: Real and « 
commercial for the Phil Donahue show, and ideal’ and “Charles Prendergast's Panels." 
Also, Meso-American ceramics and sculpture. ' 
Through Oct. 1: “Stitching Memories: African- ) 
American Story Quilts." Through Oct. 8: “Black ; 
/ Photographers Bear Witness: 100 Years of 
ae rope Through Apr. 30: “Flights of Fancy,” rare books 
; documenting Harold E. Edgerton's invention of about birds. Through Jun. 4: “Fairest isle: The 
i the strobe light. Appreciation of British Scenery, 1750-1850." 


40 


Visitor Center Courtyard 
A festive evening of Victorian band 
tunes, popcorn and beer under the 
stars, as the Plymouth Pilharmonic re- 
creates the music of Plymouth’s turn-of- 


COUNTERPOINT THEATER 


presents 


By William Shakespeare 


"Box: 390-8676 Ino: 267-9615 
Tickets $12, also available through 


Bostix, Ticketron & Teletron 


the-century workingmen’'s 
Fees: $10 NM; 

$7.50 M. 
Plimoth Plantation 
P.O. Box 1620 
Plymouth, MA 02360 
508/746-1622 
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\2* by Moliére 


directed by ae 
Andrei Seren 
English version by 
Albert Bermel 


RECREATE 
ZORBA’ SNIGHT 


Treat in Gre 
Mother's Day - May 14 


Paty 


_ “Popular and whimsically 
unpredictable, this 
folksinger is one of the | 
finest, most lyrically creative 
songwriters in town. She's 
also an outrageously funny, 
though quietly engaging, 
performer.” 
THE BOSTON GLOBE 
Tickets are $12.00 


209 Columbus Avenue at 
Berkeley Street, Boston 


FIRST READING: 
DEREK WALCOTT 
HA JIN 


THURSDAY 
MAY 11 
BPM 
CALL 266-5152 


CHARLIE FEATHERS 


The University of Massachusetts 
Programming Board 
and Motel Media Present 


MEMPHIS NIGHT! 


IN CONCERT! 
SATURDAY, APRIL 29 
8:00 PM 
Wheatly Auditorium Harbor Campus /UMass /Boston 

al admission. $5.00 for UMass students 


Tickets are $7.00 
in advance ot the brattl Theatre Box Office, 40 Brattle S?., Cambridge, and all Ticketron 


outlets. 
Public information: (617) 929-7878 


Take the Red Line train to JFK/UMass Station for shotile bus. 


af Student Activities Trust Fund 


Celebrating the 25th Anniversary of. 
the, Harbor 


JESSE MAE 


“BREWERS 


and senior citizens. Available 


PLAY PLAY 


compiled by Bill Marx 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION. Veteran 
children’s-theater writer Aurand Harris 
stages his adaptation of Aesop’s fable 
about being kind to carnivores. At the 
Wheelock Family Theatre, 180 the Riv- 
erway, Boston (734-5200, extension 147 or 
148) , through May 7. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. 


on Friday and at 3 p.m. on Saturday and © 


Sunday. Tix $6. 

ARMS AND THE MAN. George Bernard 
Shaw's satire professes to debunk the 
romantic image of war and heroism, but this 
popular comedy, which owes a lot to Gilbert 
and Sullivan, has a playful romanticism that 
belies the message. At the Lyric Stage, 54 
Charles Street, Boston (742-8703), 
through May 28. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday, at 5 and 8:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on Sun- 
day. Tix $12.50 to $15.50. Also at the 
Theatre of Newburyport, 65 Water Street, 
Newburyport (508-462-3332), through 
April 30. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Fri- 


day and Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday.° 


Tix $8 to $12; $2 for students and seniors. 
(See review of Lyric production in this 
issue.) 

BEYOND THE VEIL. John Chatterton’s 
new mystery-thriller concerns two con men 
who use the occult to swindle their victims, 


Productions at French's Opera House, 45 - 
Fairmount Avenue, Hyde Park (254-7108), © 


May 6 through May 27. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$12; $9 for students and seniors. 

BLITHE SPIRIT. A neurotic novelist, living 
with his second wife, is haunted by the ditzy 
ectoplasm of his first in this Noel Coward 
comedy. At the Merrimack, under Richard 
McElvain’s direction, the talented Karen 
MacDonald plays the deceased mate as 
something closer to a dance-hall floozie 
than an acerbic ex-flapper, and the other 
members of the ménage are pallid. As the 
medium, Madame Arcati, Jenny Sterlin 
brings some welcome energy, but the 
technically produced things that go bump in 
the night are the show's best conjuring act. 


through Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, 
with 2 p.m. matinees on Wednesday and 
Sunday. Tix $11 to $18; $7 to $14 tor 
students and seniors. 


is at 8 p.m. on Friday. Tix $4; $2 for students 
seniors. 


tre, 
Tremont Street, Boston (482-6316), 
repertory through May 14. Curtain is at 
p.m. on Friday (April 28 only) and at 5 and 


- 8:30 p.m. on Saturday (April 29 only) , with 


a matinee at 2 p.m. on Sunday (April 30 


East. Main Street, Gloucester 
(508-281-4099) , through June 18. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Friday, at 6 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 6 pm ¢ on 
Sunday. Tix $12 to $16.50. 


Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 
(253-2906) , = Curtain is at 8 p.m. 


misunderstood 19th-century scien- 


of cadavers. Patrick Swanson, late of New 
York’s La MaMa and the Castle Hill Festival, 
directs. Presented by the MIT Dramashop 
at Kresge Little Theatre, 77 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge (253-2877), May 4 
through 13. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
— Saturday. Tix $6; $5 for students. 
THE EMPIRE BUILDERS. French piay- 
wright Boris Vian's absurdist fable features 
a bourgeois family being attacked by their 
own home sweet home. Presented by 
A.K.A. Theatre at the Boston Center for the 
Arts Neighborhood Arts Center, 551 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston (536-2150), through 
May 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday through 
Sunday. Tix $8; $6 for students and seniors. 


HART. The singer, veteran game-show 
panelist, and arts activist talks about acting 
with the Marx Brothers and Bing Crosby, * 
her marriage to playwright Moss Hart, and 
her years of public service. Presented by the 
Boston Opera Association at the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, 15 Arlington Street, Boston 
(482-2840) , May 3. Curtain is at 6:30 p.m. 
on Wednesday. Tix $35 for reception and 
samen $75 for reception, program, and 


PORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1989. At its 
best, this musical send-up of the Great . 
White Way is as lusciously wicked as Eve’s 
apple. Uh, better make that William Tell’s 
apple, considering the slings and arrows in 
it. But in this new edition of the lgng-running 


‘commercial-theater spoof, director /lyricist 


Gerard Alessandrini has let fly some clinkers 
from his quiver, notably in the long-in-the- 
toothless “Forbidden section 
that dominates the second act. Fortunately, 
the intricate Les Misérables parody that 
brings down the first act — not to mention 
the house — remains worth the whistle. As 
usual, the Forbidden ‘Broadway cast, well 
chased across the ivories by accompanist 
David Chase, are competent, brassy, and 
quicker in and out of their clothes than a 
speeding strumpet. At the Terrace Room, 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel, .64 Arlington 
Street, Boston (357-8384) ,. indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 7 and 10 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 
6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16.50 to $24.50. 

GEORGE Mi Emerson College's renovation 
of the Majestic Theatre is the impressive 


M. Cohan. At the Majes- 
tic. Theatre, 215 Tremont Street, Boston 
(578-8785) , through April 29. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, with a 
matinee at 2 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $8.50 to 
$10.50. 

HIGH GEAR. The final production. of the, 
soon-to-be-defunct Boston Youth Theatre. 
It's a “nutty, noble, and magical tale about 


May 14, 


’ p.m. on Sunday. Tix. $15 to $19; $2 


discount for ART subscribers and seniors. 

KING LEAR. The Boston University Schoo! 
for the Arts presents a student production 
of Shakespeare’s monumental tragedy with 
acclaimed actor, director, and playwright 
Jerome Kilty in the title role. The Huntington 
Theatre’ Company’s Jacques Cartier 
directs. At the Boston University Theatre, 
264 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
(266-3913) , May 2 through 7. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday and at 2 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $5 to $7; $3 for 


students and seniors. 


LAKEBOAT. David Mamet's play explores 
male bonding (surprise) on the not-so-high 
seas. At tine Alley Theatre, 1253 Cambridge 
Strest, Cambridge (491-8166), through 
June 3. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
Tix $12; $10 for students 


Finney’s Pilgrim Band Returns: 
A Courtyard Concert : 
Sunday, May 28, 7 pm 
Counterpoint Theater. 761 Harrison Ave 
Wednesday -Saturday Apri 26-May 20 
€ 2) (See review in this issue.) 
AN EVENING WITH KITTY CARLISLE 
American Repertory Theatre Now!!! : 
base Berkeley St. Boston MA the ghosties finally taking their revenge in a 
; “horrifying ending worthy of a Jacobean 
e tragedy.” That bloody climax must be 
something — the show is “‘not recommernid- 
By merging the comic energy of farce with 
: JAYS deep psychological insights, Moliére created 
Comic plots abound in this fast-paced romp | 
A that exposes the avarice of a rambunctious 
S87, middle class on the make. Nightly Presentation 7.30 &10 30 
64 Bratile St Harvard Square « Cambridge 5478300 
At the Merrimack Repertory Theatre; 50 
East Merrimack Street, Lowell. 
> (508-454-3926) , through May 6. Curtain is backdrop for the school’s student produc- 
ei April 27th 4 29th and 30th at 8:00 p.m. y at 8 p.m. on Monday and Wednesday tion of the musical. about the master ; 
BROTHER RED. Staged reading of a new 
/ play by Thomas Grimes, who is the artistic 
ak’ ll pany. The drama is about “‘a black family's 
controntation with AIDS and homophobia.” 
: ie ‘ Presented by the Black Folks Theater parents and kids, how they see themselves 
sf: PLITERARY SERIES Company at Roxbury Community College, and how they see one another.” At 
7A 1234 Columbus Avenue, Building 14, room international Place, corner of Oliver and : 
High Streets, Boston (451-9130), through 
call 536-0972 through Saturday, with a matinee at 3 p.m. 
ee : ie Ee aie BROUGHT ME NO COMFORT. A work- on Sunday. Tix $10 to $15. (See review in 
Club shop production of a new play by Nina issue.) 
Solomita that shows “the delicate and IN TWILIGHT: TALES FROM CHEKHOV. 
a . _ profound changes that occur in rela- Four Chekhov short stories — “The 
God husband when one sister becomes a victim People,” and “in the Ravine” — crudely 
es of an arbitrary act of violence.” The drama adapted and directed for the stage by Tina 
ics is part of Theatre in Process’s two-year Landau. The evening's ham-fisted Story ; 
Ne project, “The American Family: Myth and Theater techniques, coupled with per- 
ae Reality.” At the Cambridge Center for Adult formances as broad as the Volga, would be 
oat Education, 56 Brattle Street, Cambridge better suited to a love story between a 
ee (547-6789), May 6 through 14. Curtain is _ farmer and his tractor. Chekhov is one of the . 
ee at 8 p.m. on Saturday and at 6 p.m. on world’s subtlest writers; yet there isn’t a 
a Sunday. Tix $6; $3 for seniors. moment of subtlety or quirky individuality in . 
25 CHILDREN OF SUNSET LAKE. Chuck the entire production. Presented by the ; 
a ; 3 Anastas’s cautionary saga about a quartet + American Repertory Theatre New Stages ‘: 
an of women hanging around a polluted lake Series at the Hasty Pudding Theatre, 12 
bes ‘ that glows in the dark is so inane it could Holyoke Street, Cambridge (547-8300), in 
Ss : 4 have been written by evil chemical corpor- _ repertory through April 30. Curtain is at 7 - 
ations to dispirit people fighting for 
ss ; ‘cleaner earth. A crude mix of hormones, a 
_ horror, moronic dialogue, and gaga 
ecological pronunciamentos, the play’s 
about as invigorating as a dip in Boston 
THE CHOPIN PLAYOFFS. The Gloucester 
; ‘ season with the New England premiere of 
the final chapter in Israel Horovitz's trilogy 
about growing up Jewish in Canada in the 
— a — *40s. In this one, teen rivals Irving Yanover 
and Stanley Rosen alternate the war of the 
— keyboards with the battle for Fern Phipps. 
{ - At the Gloucester Stage Company, 267 
ae MACBETH. Something wicked this way 
hae F comes. This production of the Scottish 
; 8% > tragedy is directed by Nicholas Mahon of 
/ the Royal Shakespeare Company and 
ra features an Equity cast. Presented by 
COME A WALTZIN’ WITH ME. Acclaimed Theatre for a New Audience and 
actress and director Zoe Caldwell presents | TheatreVenture at the North Shore Music 
@ one-woman show in which she performs Theatre, Dunham Road, Beverly 
scenes from Medea, reads letters from (508-922-8500), through May 6. Curtain is 
famous friends Katharine Hepburn and Enid at 2:30 p.m. on Thursday, at 8 p.m. on 
Bagnold, and sings songs “she is forced to Saturday (April 29 only), and at 7 p.m. on 
° sing.” At MIT's Kresge Auditorium, 64 Saturday (May 6 only). Tix $15; half-price 
a : for students. (See review in this issue.) 
. ISN'T IT ROMANTIC? The award-winning 
+= THE DOCTOR AND THE DEVILS. An warbler brings his Broadway show to town, 
$ adaptation of Dylan Thomas’s screenplay  &n evening of show music that includes 
, tunes by Cole Porter, the Gershwins, Irving => 


“Colonial Theatre, 106 Boylston Street 


Boston (426-9366), through April 30 


Curtain is at.8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, 


with matinees at 3 p.m. on Saturday and 


_ Sunday. Tix $22 to $37.50. 


troupe, Beau Jest, teams up with playwright 
Jim Taylor. It’s an exploration of the desire 
“to get away from it all."" At the Mainstage 
Theatre at Emerson , 69 Brimmer 
Street, Boston (578-8785), through May 
14. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $8; $5 for students and 


seniors. 
MURDER AT RUTHERFORD HOUSE. A’ 
Creation of Murder & la Carte, Murder at 
Rutherford 


guests at the annual bash thrown by the 
widow of Lord William Rutherford on the 
anniversary of his death — and wouldn't 
you know it, it’s will-reading time. During the 
evening several possible benefactees are 
polished off, trysts are revealed, and 
identities are confused, unraveled, and 
confused again. The lion's share of credit 
should go to the cast, who stay in character 
under a barrage of bizarre and unusual 
questioning. At the Omni-Parker House, 
corner of Tremont and School Streets, 
Boston (720-0108). for a limited engage- 
ment. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday, with a matinee at 1 p.m. 
on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $29.95 to 
$39.50 (includes brunch or dinner, catered 
by the Omni-Parker House) . Discounts for 
children, students, and seniors. 
NAMES IN ICE. A new play written by Lori 
Rosner and said to be about all kinds of 
Stuff, including death, diaphragms, and new 
math. independently produced and 
Presented at the Double Edge Theatre, 5 St. 
Luke's Road, Allston (254-4228) , through 
May 2. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Sunday through 
Tuesday. Tix $5. 
NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin's Off 
musical, which won the 1986 Outer Critics’ 
Circle Award, recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a talent 
show to raise money to bury four of their 
number inadvertently poisoned by the 
convent cook. We thought most of the 
shenanigans by the show's five singing, 
dancing, habit-clad nuns were about as 
dumb as the premise, but parochial-school 
grads seem to get a kick out of the Sisters 
kicking up their sensibly shod heels. At the 
Charles Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (426-6912) , indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday and at 6 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Thursday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $15.50 to $26.50; half-price for stu- 
dents, seniors, and clergy at Thursday 
matinee. 3 
PAINTING CHURCHES. Tina (Coasta/ 
Disturbances) Howe's three-person 
dramedy charts the emotional faliout of an 
artist daughter's reunion with her eccentric 
Beacon Hill parents — whom she has 
returned home to paint. Presented by the 
New Repertory Theatre at the Newton 
Highlands Congregational Church,’ 54 
coin Street, Newton Highlands 
(332-1646) , through May 14. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Thursday and Friday, at 5 and 
&30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $10 to $14; $2 discount for 
students ‘and meron: (See review in this 
issue.) 
RED NOSES. Britisher Peter (The Ruling 
Class) Barnes's masterful black comedy is 
set in plague-ridden 14th-century France 
and tells the grotesque tale of a misfit 
Catholic priest, Father Flote; and his touring 
band of red-nosed comics. They offer 
redemption to the dying through bad jokes, 
bawdry, and laughter. The play's disturbing 
combination of Brecht and Borscht Belt 
should provide director Adrian Hall, founder 
and outgoing artistic director of Trinity Rep, 
the perfect swan song. At Trinity 
Repertory Company, 201 Washington 


“Street, Providence, Rhode island 


(401-351-4242), May 5 through June 4. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday 
and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16 to 
$2 


undisputed signs of intelligent life on the 
theater circuit for the past four years, this 
one-woman show is a dovetailed suite of 
ruminations on modern life, a cohesive play 
about our rampant alienation and inter- 
connectedness, in which Tomlin happens to 
play all the parts. At the Shubert Theatre, 
265 Tremont. Street, Boston (426-4520) , 
through May 14. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Monday through Saturday, with a 2 p.m. 
matinee on Saturday. Tix $10 to $37.50. 

SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis per- 
sonae of this audience-participation 
whodunit (which is now the longest-running 
non-musical in American theater history) 
continue to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who lived 
over the beauty salon where the show is set. 
At the Charies Playhouse, Stage ||, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225), 


through Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $17 to $22. 


through May 21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday, at 7 and 10 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 
to $12.50; $2 discount for students and 


the Counterpoint Theater, 761 Harrison 
Avenue, Boston (330-8676), through May 
20. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday. Tix $12. 

TERRAIN and BLADES OF GRASS. Two 
performance-art walks on the wild side from 
Mobius, the former a ‘journey through a 
precarious world of stones and glass, with 
only an angel in rollerskates and red 
crinolines for a guide.’’ At Mobius, 354 
Congress Street, Boston (542-7416) , April 
28 through 30. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday, with a matinee at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $4 to $7. 

TO GILLIAN ON HER 37th BIRTHDAY. 
Michael Brady's weeper is a sentimental 
Straw of a play about a young widower, 
holed up on an island off New England, who 
keeps company with his wife’s ghost. He 
learns to love again from the plucky 
ectoplasm, and you can thank the powers 
that be that the ghostess with the mostest is 
Judy Braha, who brings a tangy spirit to her 
spirit. She's helped out by good per- 
formances from the rest of the cast. At the 
Nickerson Theatre, 30 Accord Park Drive, 
Norwell (871-2400), through May 6. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Thursday, 
at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, and at 
7 p.m. on Sunday, with matinees at 4 p.m. 
on Saturday and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$14 to $17. 

TRINITY REPERTORY COMPANY'S 
25TH-ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION. A 
weekend whoopdeedoo for the Rhode 
Island theater company that has become 
one of New England's leading arts institu- 
tions. April 28 at 7:30 p.m.: black-tie gala at 
the Omni Biltmore Hote! Ballroom, featuring 
dining, dancing, and Trinity Repertory 
Company members saluting their home with 
a cabaret. Tix $150. April 29 from 10 a.m. 
to 3 p.m.: open-house party at Trinity 
Repertory Company (201 Washington 
Street, Providence) featuring refreshments, 
storytellers, jugglers, mimes, workshops, 
behind-the-scenes tours, and talks. Free. 


Then from 8 to 10 p.m. the festivities will end 


with a party at the State House Rotunda 
featuring live music and dancing to the Duke 
Robillard Band and the Big Nazo Bowling 
Alley Band. Buffet and cash bar, games and 
door prizes. Tix $25. All tickets can be 
purchased at the event (except for the 
black-tie gala) or at Trinity Rep’s box office. 
TWO BY KORDER. Two new one-acts from 
Howard Korder, whose scathing comedy 
Boys’ Life received some glowing reviews 
when it debuted at New York's Lincoin 
Center. Fun features thrill-seeking 
teenagers hunting for some action; its 
companion piece, Nobody, is about what 
happens when the father of one of the 
sleazy adolescents goes out of control. 
David Wheeler directs. Presented by the 
American Repertory Theatre New Stages 
Series at the Hasty Pudding Theatre, 12 
Holyoke Street, Cambridge (547-8300) , in 
repertory through April 30. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday with a 2 p.m. 
matinee on Sunday. Tix $15 to $19; $2 
discount for ART subscribers and seniors. 

VILLAINOUS MINORITY, or 18 IT 
WRONG TO BE RICH? Reading of a new 
play by John O'Brien, about a yuppie 


Kicks off the Boston Public Library's “The 
Play's the Thing’’ series. At the East Boston 
Branch Library, 276 Meridian Street, Bos- 
ton (569-0271), April 29. Curtain is at 3 
p.m. on Saturday. Free. 

WHO'S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF? 
Brian T. Tivnan directs Edward Albee’s 


’ Worcester Forum Theatre Ensemble, 6 


Chatham Street, Worcester 
(508-799-9166), through May 21. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday and 
at 2 and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 to 
$12; discounts for students, seniors, and 


Starts to see, and live, double. Dividing her 


actuality and dream to come together like 
opposing teams at a Freudian field day. As 
Susan, the always painstaking Cynthia 
Strickland shows us not only the dowdy 
character's giddy secret self but the way in 
which frustration, sexual and otherwise, has 
withered her. The Trinity production is lightly 


Street, Providence, Rhode Island 


(401-351-4242) , through May 28. Curtain 
is at 7 p.m. on Tuesday, at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday, and at 7 
p.m. on Sunday. with a matinee at 2 p.m. on 
Wednesday and Sunday. Tix $16 to $24. 


Working Theatre presents 
S.W.0.N. SONGS: 
940'S HOMEFRONT 


World Premiere Production 


Sat. at 7 & 10 pm $12.50 
Sun. at 7 pm $10.00 
ORDER TODAY 


242-3534 
MC/VISA 


Brandeis University 
Department of Theater Arts 
Young Artist Series 
presents 


Maxim Gorky paints a portrait of 
the enemies within Russia's own 
middle-class, contrasting the unity 
of the workers and the dissension’ 
of the rich amidst the troubled 


(near junction of Mass. Pike & 128) 
Free parking 
Reserved seating— 
only $8.00 
Call 736-3400 


Argentina's famed mu 


rebel and inventor of th | 
‘Nuevo Tango.” 


(617) 1372247 
and fo! 


NOVER ‘STREET 
THEATRE CAFE CASARET 


PETTIGREW 
Former Lead Singer of Down Avenue 


DAVID 
The Piano Master 


5, Friday 
World Music 


In the THEATRE 


THE DOUBLE 


by Patrick Suskind 

Tues-Sat 8pm Sun 3pm 

216 Hanover Street “= 

Boston's North End 
617-227-9782 


J 


y 
OLNUC- PLASTIC PEOP 
Wed. May 3, 9:30 


eeeeStretching Outeess 
Canda's RARE AIR 


Scotland's CAPERCAILLIE 
Two groups that push the definition of 


Celtic Music 


Solo & Acoustic 


Two Nights Only 
Thu. Fri. May 11-12, 8pm 


FAIRPORT CONVENTION 
with Dave Pegg, Martin Alcock, Simon Nicol, 
Ric Sanders and DaveMattacks 
Wed. May 17, 8pm 
*Only Boston Appearance* 


Coming Soon to Boston 


's Finest Acoustic Hall 


May 18: Save the Somerville Benefit 
May 20-21: Irish Legend Christy Moore 
June 24: Ireland's The Fureys 
July 8: June Tabor plus Freddy White 


LY 


6861 ‘82 NOILOIS NOLSOS 3HL 


$.W.O.N. SONGS — A 19400 HOME- 
MOTION SICKNESS. In its latest show, FRONT CABARET. A musical revue drawn : 4 
Boston's best mime/movement/dance fromthe popular hits of the '40s and the oral : 
history of Boston women who built ships in <a: \ 
the Charlestown Navy Yard. Written and " 
directed by the Charlestown Working 
Theater's new artistic director Ron Jenkins, “7 ig 
the show has just returned from an a 
engagement in Moscow. At the ‘ ‘ 
Charlestown Working Theater, 442 Bunker Al TICKETRON _ 
Hill Street, Charlestown (242-3534), 
Written & Dirested by Ron Jenkins 
THIS WEEK'S HOT TIX 
among participatory whodunits. We are 21 
seniors April 27- y 6 » Music 
THE TEMPEST. The Counterpoint Theater Thurs. at 8 pm - $10.00 Highland Jazz-Newton Highlands ¥ is 
Company hopes that its surrealistic staging Fri. at 8 pm - $12.50 Jazz Pops Ensemble IM THE CABARET 2 
of Shakespeare's magnificent farewell to 
stage will ‘cater to the ridiculous and bow oDéuste 
to the sublime.” John Hadden directs. At mss 
Through May 7 Dance 
: The Opera House = 
Dance Umbrella-Africa Oye 
May 3, Wednesday 
| May 7 Theater BRUCE KATZ 
Wheelock Family Theater & DAVID SHOLL ‘A 
Androcles and the Lion New Orleans Piano & Sax “ 
7 is 
May 4, Thursday 
Enemies Through May 13Theater THE MATT GLASER TRIO | x 
Newton Highlands 
Painting Churches 
VISIT US AT 
Spingold Theater, Waltham 723-5181 
“BASED ON AVAILABILITY 
. OSTON 
A The Mystical $1250 - $18.00 
| Ars of Tiber : 
sponsored by The Tibet House, the Tiber Cultural instirure, Omega Ams Network 
Blackman (Alumnn)) Auditorium - 
pre 
a Dw | They just wanted to play rock 'n roll! ‘ 
} 
; 
follow-up to Torch Song Trilogytakes up the couple vacationing in South America, who Fri. May 5 8pm 
crisis of gay life and love after AIDS. Safe witness police rounding up the im- — 7 
Sex is made up of three plays that shadow- 
box with the disease, throwing punches 
bout is politically responsible, it hits the mat 
smiling through tears; Safe Sex is just one 
script, the New Ehrlich performers either 
* wring their hands and suffer or lapse into chronicle of marital warfare, featuring those | 
catatonia. At the New Ehriich Theatre, 539 great couch-potato skirmishes “Get the 
Tremont Street, Boston (482-6316), in Guests’ and “Hump the Hostess."’ At the ae 
repertory through May 14. Curtain is at © 
p.m. on Thursday and Friday (May 5 only) oe ( \ Ik a 
and at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday (May 6 
only), with a matinee at 2 p.m. on Sunday 
(May 7 only). Tix $10 to $15. ee — | 
THE SEARCH FOR SIGNS OF IN- 
TELLIGENT LIFE IN THE UNIVERSE. Stili groups. 
: faster than a speeding bullshit detector and WOMAN IN MIND. In Alan Ayckbourn's : 
more powerful than Helen Reddy, Lily fascinating absurdist comedy, mental dis- Beasts tas 
i Tomlin (in the guise of Trudy the bag lady) integration becomes a perverse form of i ans = 
may find it liberating to go crazy, but she women's lib. Susan, the play's heroine, gets 
: refuses to go stale. One of the few conked on the head by a garden rake and 
time, not to mention herself, between = 
mundane reality and cloying fantasy, she » 
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THIS WEEK 


*& kk De La Soul, 3 FEET HIGH AND 
RISING (Tommy Boy). On this, the most- 
talked-about current rap, Trugoy the Dove 


and Posdnuos and DJ P.A. Pacemaster - 


Mase cook up comedic asides that take up 
dozens of the album's 67-odd minutes. 3 
Feet High uses a mock game-show nar- 
rative as a frame tale and, here and there, 
breaks back to it. At least eight of the 24 
cuts are nothing but goofing, as if the tape 
had kept on rolling between takes. So, 
regrettably, portions of this sprawling col- 
lection are thrown away to various degrees. 
For show time, De La Soul's full-time jams 
are the opposite of their asides. Spare 
rhythms run the tempo, a minimum of DJ 
tricks provides back-up vocals, and the raps 
work hard on nothing but rhyme and detail. 
De La Soul recall the rebellious libertinism of 
P-Funk. Their asides are just as 
technocratically effulgent, and when they 
‘get stoopid they're as willful as Bootsy. 

% & KFIGURES ON A BEACH (Sire). This 
album is finding the Boston-out-of-Detroit 
unit a larger audience than usual, by way of 
@ strategic, over-unctuous cover of B.T.O's 
“You Ain't Seen Nothing Yet."" And the 
cover should soften up radio for some 
superior follow-ups. ‘Flex’ and ‘“‘Acciden- 
tally 4th St. (Gloria)"’ combine numbed 
anxiety about the media's ‘‘neo-fascist 
heroes” and the federal deficit with shop- 
ping-mall violence, the homeless, and im- 
perviousness to the natural world. Dance 
slickness, but never unto sickness. 

Julian Lennon, MR. JORDAN (Atlan- 
tic). From the start of his third album, Julian 
declares he’s not trying to fill his pop's 
shoes. Mr. Jordan purports to present the 
new Julian, the rocker, the man without the 
umbilical cord, but it's more of a makeover 
than a metamorphosis. He remains fixated 
on the interpersonal, with. an. accent on 
individuals finding strength while facing 
adversity (just like him). Although John 
promoted the current style of fusing private 
life and public expression, Julian's ap- 
proach is closer to Paul's: his music isn’t his 
life, it's his career. The synths and 
screeching-brakes guitar solos appear for 
no other reason than that the Aesthetic 
According to the Saturday Night Live Band 
says they're supposed to be there. Even the 
rockabilly piffie “! Get Up" involves 12 
players. 


PREVIOUS 


*kkkRosanne Cash, HITS 1979-1989 
(Columbia) . Not only does this tell the story 
of a confident, female professional taking 
her place in country, it traces the way 
country has slipped into urbanity and grown 
cozy with rock and roll without any hifalutin 
“fusion’’ going on (side two here includes 
“Never Be You,” by Tom Petty, “The Way 
We Mend a Broken Heart,’’ by John Hiatt, 
and the remake of “Tennessee Fiat Top 
Box,"" by her father, Johnny). Hits 
1979-1989 sets its tone with the chugging, 
press-on beat of “Seven Year Ache” and 
never stops looking ahead. On record her 
voice lacks absolute authority, but Cash 
may be the most profoundly “‘progressive”’ 
artist in country. 

*& *&Clancy Eccles and Friends, FAT- 
TY FATTY 1967-1970 (Trojan, import). 
This pulls together much of the top-rank 


Eric Morris's smooth vocal on “Say What 
You're Saying,"’ Eccles builds a wall of 
commenting back-up vocals as monolithic 
as Phil Spector's: the song packs a 
cumulative punch while leaving room for 
each element to speak its piece. 

The Fall, | AM KURIOUS ORANJ 


hand here for album 13 or so are bassist 
Steven Hanley, guitarist Craig Scanion, and 
Smith's wite, Brix. / Am Kurious Oranj is a 


$ message of desperate love unre- 
and hit the bull's-eye. 

**kJoe Gibbs and Friends, THE 
REGGAE TRAIN 1968-1971 (Trojan, im- 
port). Jamaican Gibbs was a gifted reggae 
studio technician and theoretician; most of ~ 
these 18 cuts sway with assurance. Gibbs 
had a flair for arranging vocal groups like the 
Versatiles. (who contribute the smooth, 
popping “Trust the Book”’ and “Push It In,”’ 
which is about what you think it's about) . 
Solo vocaiists get similarly 
settings: Ken Parker's “‘It's Alright’’ and 
“Only Yesterday’’ recall early RCA-period 
Sam Cooke. And Gibbs’s productions offer 
up a healthy dose of craziness. Lee Perry's 
“Kimble” is a baffling, hilarious cops-and- 
robbers parable (‘You stepped on my 
toe,” Perry squawks, and someone in the 
background screams ‘‘Ouch!’’), and “Hi- 
jacked,” an instrumental by the Joe Gibbs | 
Allstars, makes the unexpected trip to 
Havana sound like tropical fun. 
%:Hackberry Ramblers, EARLY 
RECORDINGS 1935-1948 (Old Timey). 
Those looking for a rara avis hybrid to 
impress country connoisseurs should seek 
out this recent reissue. This New Orleans 
quartet offered a blend that seems outré 
only until you. remember that Texas and 


Wills band doing Western Swing with Cajun 
vocals, complete with 2/4 fiddle. The swing 
grows a bit clunky on a few numbers, but all 
the Hackberry: Ramblers sides radiate a 


gravitated to soul more than most Jamaican 
or performers. His velvet falsetto 
on 1965's ska Jerk" recalls Motown's 


track here is Keith and Tex's 


ing impulses. 
songwriting holds up (“Here | Am,” “Cryin’ 
Shame,” “What Do You Do,” @ 
more), you lean toward all the accolades; 
when it falis down (“Nobody Knows Me,” 
“Once Is Enough,"’ the rest), you re- 
member how literary-macho and mean- 
spirited Lovett can be and wait for what 
should be a superlative best-of. 
**kkkThe Neville Brothers, YELLOW 
MOON (A&M). After years of never quite 
working up to. potential, New Orleans 
veterans the Neville Brothers deliver. The 


would be less effective — indeed, the album 
would not immerse you in the currents of 
African-American music history so power- 
fully — if Daniel Lanois’s production were 
not as sensitive to the brothers’ diverse 
impulses. ‘Sister Rosa’’ is a demi-rap by 
Cyril Neville that welcomes civil-rights in- 
spiration Rosa Parks to the parade -of 
liberating guardian spirits. Lanois arranges 
the rhythms and vocals into a true New 
Orleans hybrid, not a mongrel of hip-hop 


_and second-line. The 12-inch remixes by 


Public Enemy (!) are also worthwhile. 
Yellow Moon sails trom crest to crest, right 
through the penultimate track, the benedic- - 
tion “Healing Chant,"’ and on to the leave- 
*em-strutting finale, ‘Wild Injuns.”’ In these 
drifting times, it's more than enough to 
treasure an uncommon record like Yellow 
Moon that gives you a thoroughly grounded 
sense of not only where you are, but when 


you are. 
*& %:Niney and Friends, BLOOD AND 
FIRE 1971-1972 (Trojan, import). Reggae 

Winston Holiness, a/k/a Niney, 


producer 
-reworked a favorite beat until nothing was 


left to explore in it. At Trojan, as at most 
reggae labels of the ‘60s and early ‘70s, 
premier beats had ample opportunity to 
prove their mettie: the sprightliest rhythms 
were reincarnated almost daily. There are 
only four or five different backing tracks on 
Blood and Fire, but the riff of the title track is 


4 


if it's dangerous to sing “‘Allah,"’ so what? 
It’s dangerous for Sanson’s families of the 
war dead to live in a fire zone.. What's a god 
got to offer them? 
KElliott Sharp, MONSTER CURVE 
(SST, CD). Guitarist Elliott Sharp is ex- 
treme. Much of Sharp’s music is organized 
according to mathematical principles. Most 
of this new compilation comes from a 1986 
album called Fractal, named after those . 
elaborate geometric figures that exhibit the 
property of the whole being the part writ 
large. The geometry-and-chaos metaphor 
doesn’t quite hold: unlike, say, John Zorn’s 
Strategy pieces that give each player a goal, 
Sharp’s motifs don't suffice to predict his 
structures. The Monster Curve material, 
mostly short pieces for small ensembles, is’ 
more like compressed minimalism, an evolu- 
tionary leap from SoHo cellular: likeable but 
daunting. 
kkk‘: Throwing Muses, HUNKPAPA 
(Sire). Last year’s House Tornado was * 
anything but listener friendly, and even 
those who had resisted the charge that the 
band was more trouble to understand than 
it was worth began to fear the worst. 
Abruptly now, the Muses have refined their 
jigsaw ensemble work — abrupt tempo 
changes, David Narcizo’s brickbat drum- 
ming — to the point that even the most 
lopsided beats. begin to make sense. ‘‘! 
don't speak | ramble," Kristen Hersh 
confesses in “‘Bea,"’ a disturbing account of 
a muddied impregnation, love as dirty but 
free, mother as unsoliciting hooker (‘‘Mak- 
ing babies in the field/Makes me older’) . 
The music here doesn’t ramble so much as__. 
coalesce in discrete, fragmented move- 
ments. In the end, Hunkpapa is a rebound 
record loaded with hooks. 
k&Various Performers, HILLBILLY 
MUSIC ... THANK GOD! VOLUME ONE. 
Marshall Crenshaw has 
assembled this with a flair rare in country 
anthologies. He's sought out tunes full of 


work — rather than the syrupy inoffensive- 
ness Nashville too often mistakes for pop 
appeal. The crowning kick is side two of the 
double-LP set, featuring Faron Young's 
“Live Fast, Love Hard, Die Young,"’. the 
Farmer Boys’ ‘Yearning Burning. Heart,” 
Tennessee Ernie Ford and Ella Mae Morse's. 
“Hog-Tied over You,” Skeets McDonald's 
“You Oughta See Grandma Rock,” and 
“Big Bill” Lister's “There's a Tear in My 
Beer" (the very same number that through, 
the miracle of electronics Hank Williams Jr. 
is currently singing in trio with his father and 
mother, that famous happy nuclear family) . 
RAGGED 


FROM DIXIE? GREAT COUNTRY 
BROTHER TEAMS OF THE 1930s (RCA). 
The anthologies from the vaults of RCA are 
bargains. On balance, though, they are 
C & W manna, with better sound than you'd 
find on the specialty labels. The unhinged 
dash of the ensemble work of Gid Tanner 
and His Skillet Lickers (in their last 
sessions) shows how the spirit of the 
Saturday-night barn dance was originally 
captured for the paying public. The wafting 
two-part harmonies on Are You from Dixie? 
document the basic dual-vocais style that 
thrives in country to this day. Shiver to the 
pathos of a mother’s plight in the Blue Sky 
Boys’ ‘I'm Just Here To Get My Baby out of 
Jail” (the sanctity of suffering motherhood 
is the most abused topic in C & W, but this 
number is a ringing exception) . 

kkk kVarious Performers, OUT. OF 
MANY, ONE: JAMAICAN MUSIC 
1962-1975 (Trojan, import). For those who 
wish to dip into the waters of Trojan's 
Producer Series without getting soaked by 
the expense of more than a dozen reggae 
records; the label has released this sampler 
including 


CLASSIC 


kkkxkPink Anderson, VOLUME 1: 
CAROLINA BLUES MAN (Prestige Biues- 
ville, 1962). Like Skip James, one-time 
partner Tampa Red, and a host of others, 


for Columbia in the late 1920s but didn’t 
enter.a studio again for 25 years.) Born and 
raised in South Carolina, Anderson learned 
his craft as a teenager in a traveling 
medicine show; he refined it as a longtime 


and guitar, and his 12-bar mastery is all 
emotion over technique. Tracks like “My 
Baby Left Me This Morning’’ and ‘Weeping 


he just did it more passionately than most in, 


Bring the 
yMnovie 
 oftoday | 
| | 
Ou 
| a 
ae gas B oston P hoenix | er Louisiana are neighbors. On high-stepping 
¥ Wideo Section the Ramblers a scaled-down Bab 
tape releases kkKDerrick Harriott and Friends, 
olecti ons in town back-up on his version of Curtis Maytield's 
tes “Mama Didn't Lie’ sounds like the Hitsville 
ee ; USA house band, the drummer echoing _ the bedrock charms common to all popular 
Benny songs — non-insipid novelty, inveigling licks : 
wp : penetrating and choruses, simple, expressive ensemble 
fe “Stop That Train,” a tight duet, a variant on 
the “Mystery Train” theme. The song's 
aS ; popping drums and elliptical guitar have 
ah rock steady peering into the future, anti- 
cipating reggae, and pulling back before it 
*&*XXLYLE LOVETT AND HIS LARGE 
ee BAND (MCA). This is an ambitious record, , 
., and nobody else could have made it, but > 
~ 4 matter of stylistic dialing, optional outlets 
{ 
ae \ BUT RIGHT: GREAT COUNTRY STRING : 
‘Gg ; BANDS OF THE 1930s (RCA). 
potent blend of voices, beats, and themes 
2 persuasive baritone vocalist, as the title 
(Beggar's Banquet/RCA). The main con- 
stant in veteran punks the Fall is the obdurate Scotty's “Skank in Bed.” No performer gets 
overenunciating of trench-poet Mark E. more than one cut; each performance will 
: = Smith, but other longterm comrades on make you want to hear more. 
a makes this one of their best-sounding 
efforts. The overture is Brix Smith's moment 
| of electric 12-string glory, a web of guitars 
that circle through psychedelic loopholes. 
Most disturbing track is “Van Plague,”’ an guitarist and singer Anderson was a profi- 
a a nae ae ar a escalating riff that swells into a tide of cient, intoxicating, veteran country-blues 
| apprehension at how AIDS is infecting more performer who didn't get the wide audience 
c than just bloodstreams. Furtively muttering he richly deserved until he was ready to 
cd Gorillas in the Mist ® references to the poisoned ocean, ba- resilient enough to spark four numbers here, _ collect Social Security. (He recorded briefly 
: boons, and the Caribbean, Smith sings: including a dub version, “Fire Bunn,”’ that’s 
“This old plague has sent us home/For love enlivened by Big Youth’s chunky toasts. 
= at least of our dear Mom /Father takes itin Niney, a Rastafarian, was typically in- 
’ his stride/Says back in the closet, son." fatuated with apocalyptic images, and the 
a *&kk*%:Fine Young Cannibals, THE fire and brimstone of the title track (and its 
RAW AND THE COOKED (1.R.S.).Someof descendants) was a perfect vehicle for his _—_ partner of singer Simmie Dooley. Volume 1: 
: 4 the numbers on FYC’s second LP echo au = overenunciated admonitions. Carolina Blues Man is pretty much a look 
& @ courant styles (acid house, etc.) a bittoo **k*k*kSanson, “ALLAH’/“PARA- back: many tracks rework Blind Boy Fuller 
closely for comfort, but authenticity and NOIA” (WEA, import). A veteran jazz tunes or compositions that go back to the 
originality aren't key issues here. Theynever vocalist, Véronique Sansonadopts a 1920s. Anderson performs with just voice 
# a are with Brit soul, and this is Brit soul at its soulful, resentful tone on this, her latest 
: best, full of grooves that make you think single. Sanson’s protagonist is a young girl, 
with your hips, not agonize over roots a former oud player, who goes out in a red 
* a honesty, whatever that will get you. And Willow Blues” don’t exactly avoid blues 
‘ better mild plagiarism than tired old cover clichés, but they do invigorate familiar 
ae - my ices 8 a versions amped up with sequencers and forms. Anderson didn’t do much different, 
| synths. The only remake on The Raw and 
nivel Square  Dedham/W. Roxbury Stoneham the Cooked is a glacial version of the the most passionate of genres. (Volume 1: 
a i 675 Mace. Ave. Route 1 South Main Si - Buzzcocks’ “Ever Fallen in Love?”, and a Carolina Blues Man has been reissued by 
Se a siolchem, MA good one it is. Rather than try to duplicate __ Fantasy Records and is readily available, as 
‘ ATR -BSBS the punky, frantic-antics tempo of the is the landmark LP Gospel, Blues, and: 
. ; : | @ original, Gift and the rest zero in on the Street Songs, with Reverend Gary Davis.) 


Film schedules are often changed with little 
notice. Please call the theater before stepping 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

through Thurs. Cail for times. 


i: Jacknife: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 5:20, 
7:20, 9:20 

li: Red Scorpion: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:10;- 
5:10, 7:10, 9:10 p 

WW: ’m Gonna Git You Sucka: through Thurs., 
1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

CHARLES (227-1330) 

195 St. 


i: K-®: through Thurs., 12:45, 2:50, 5, 7:20, 9:40 
it: The Dream Team: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 
5, 7:15, 9:30; Tues., no 7:15 show 

of 


50 Dalton St. 
k: Criminal Law: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 
i: Say Anything: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 
bing 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

I: Major League: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
* 5:30, 7:30, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:45; Thurs., no 7:30 


i: The Horror Show: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:15, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Pet Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:45, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Ave. 

i: Crusoe: Thurs., 10:45 a.m., 12:10, 
2:20, 4:40, 7:25, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., 


show 

ll: Loverboy: Thurs., 11:15 a.m., 1:30, 
3:50, 5:15, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., no 
11:15 a.m. show 
Wt The Adventures of Baron Munchausen: 
through Thurs., 1:98, £16, 7:10, 10; 
Sun., no 10:45 a.m. show 
Field of Dreams: "1 am. 
1:45, 4:30, 7:15, 9:45; Fri. 
no 11 a.m. show : 
V: See You in the Moming: through Thurs., 11:15 
a.m., 2, 4:35, 7, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:50; Sun., no 
11:15 a.m. show 
Vi: She’s Out of Controk: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
* 12:15, 2:30, 4:50, 7:10, 9:20; Fri, Sat., 11:30; 
Sun., no 10 a.m. show 
Vit: Rain Man: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 1:20, 
4:20, 7:30, 10:10; Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show 
Vill: Parents: through Thurs., 8, 9:50; Sat., Sun., 
11:45; Mon.-Fri. mats., 11:30 a.m., 7:40, 3:40, 
§:40; Fri., Tues., no 11:30 a.m. shows; Tues.- 
Thurs., no 8 p.m. shows; Tues., no 1:40, 3:40 
shows 


Cane Toads: An Unnatural History 


The Rescuers: Sat., Sun., 10 a.m., noon, 1:50, 
3:40, 5:30; Sun., no 10 a.m. show 

1X: Working Girt: Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:30, 
3, 5:30, 8, 10:20; Sun., no 10 a.m. show 


k Seandak: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:40, 4:50, 7, 
9:15; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sat. mat., 10 a.m. 
lt: Heathers: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5, 7:30, 
9.30; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sat. mat., 10 a.m. 
iit: New York Stories: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 
5:30, 8, 10:20; Fri., Sat., 12:30 a.m.; Sat. mat., 10 


a.m. 

IV: High Hopes: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 
7:25, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sat. mat., 10 a.m. 
V: Women on the Verge of a Nervous Break- 
down: through Thurs., 1, 2:50, 5, 7:15, 9:15; Fri., 
Sat., Sat. mat., 10 a.m. 
PARIS (267-8181) 


647 VFW Pkwy., West Roxbury 
Chances Are: Fri., Sat., 7:15, 9:10; Sun.-Thurs., 
7:30; Sun. mat., 5:30 

Gone With the Wind: starts Fri. the 5th. Call for 


i: See You in the Moming: through Thurs., 
12:30, 2:50, 5:15, 7:40, 10:05 

I: Major League: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 5:15, 
7:40, 10 

IV: Dangerous Liaisons: through Thurs., 1:45, 
4:30, 7:15, 9:45 

V: The Dream Team: through Thurs., ES 
5:05, 7:30, 9:55 


Pet Sematary: through Thurs, Call for times. 

tt: Say Anything: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

ll: Field of Dreams: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IV: Rain Man: through Thurs. Cail for times. 


Cane Toads: An Unnatural History: Sat.-Thurs., 
4:15; Sat., Sun. mats., 2:15 

The Brothers Quay Animation: Sat.-Thurs., 10 
HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 

10 Church St. 

i: Scandal: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:30, 
9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

it: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., noon, 2:15, 
4:30, 7, 9:30 

The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., 


midnight 

it: The Dream Team: Fri.-Sun. and Tues,-Thurs., 
1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Mon., noon, 2:15, 4:30; 
Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vv: The Adventures of Baron Munchausen: 
through Thurs., 12:15, 2:40, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 


midnight 

V: New York Stories: through Thurs., noon, 2:20, 
4:45, 7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 


57 JFK St. 
Dangerous Liaisons: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:30, 10 


ARLINGTON, Capito! (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave. 

Cousins: through Thurs., 7, 9 

Bill and Ted's Excellent Adventure: Sat., Sun., 


Three Fugitives: Fri., Sat., 5:15, 7:15, 9:15 
Liaisons: Mon.-Thurs., 5:30, 8 

Women on the Verge of a Nervous Breakdown: 

starts Fri. the 5th, 5, 7,9 

BILLERICA Flick 

Rte. 3A, Billerica Mall 

|: Bil and Ted's Excellent Adventure: through 

Thurs., 7:20; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

Disorganized Crime: through Thurs., 9:30 

ii: The Dream Team: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:30; 

Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

ti: Criminal Law: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:30 

The Rescuers: Sat., Sun., noon, 1:45, 3:30 


t: Pet Sematary: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:10, 

7:30, 9:50 

ii: The Rescuers: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5 

Disorganized Crime: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30 

Wt: Say Anything: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 

§:25, 7:40, 9:40 

IV: Rain Man: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7, 9:35 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mali 

General Cinema (508-588-5050) 

t: The Dream Team: through Thurs., 12:40, 3, 

5:20, 7:40, 9:55; Sat., no 7:40 show 

Field of Dreams: preview Sat., 7:45 

tt: Criminal Law: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 

5:10, 7:30, 10 

Wt: Major League: through Thurs., 12:45, 3:05, 

5:15, 7:25, 9:40 

IV: K-@: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:35, 9:55 

V: See You in the Moming: through Thurs., 

12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 7:30, 9:50; Fri.-Sun., no 12:30 
Continued on page 44 


Meet the two toughest cops in town. 
One's just 
alittle 
smarter than 
the other. 


(GORDON COMPANY DANIEL ‘K-9” MEL HARRIS “STEVEN SIEGEL SCOTT MYERS 
SMILES GOODMAN STEVEN SIEGEL DONNA SMITH LAWRENCE GORDON 


FRIDAY APRIL 28th! 
HRLINGTON MALL ext 328 ‘214 HARVARD AVE. 
8-7 277-2140 il 


Cinema 
PEABODY 
SHOPPING CENTERT | ROUTE 
272-4410 


OFF. SHOPPERS 
653-5005 / 237-5840 599-1310 


NOW PLAYING! 


1222 628-7000 277-2140 326-4955 


777-1818 / 599-3122 


No Passes at Loews Theaters. 


LOEWS 
LIBERTY TREE MALL 


6861 ‘82 ‘SSYHL NOILOSS *XINSOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


. 
~ 

Rte. 9 and Hammond St. BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 
t: Criminal Law: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:45, 286 Cabot St. ay 
CINEMA 57 (482-1222) = 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848-1070) TEU ARTISTS: sa KAN S CUNNING! PRUUULITUN SP 
LANCE HENRIKSEN BRION JAMES © RITATAGGART DEDEE PFEIFFER 
Sun. mats., 1, 2:45, 4:30 
Spaceshots: A Century of Stereo Photography: + 
3 starts Fri. the Sth, 9:30 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 3:30 
| i 
40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. | | ATE. Cl & SQUIRE RD. 
Yeelen (Brightness): through Thurs., 6, 8; 286-1660 
additional show Fri. at 10, with appearance by FO 
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“THE THRILLER OF THE SEASON” 


—Judith Crist 


Gripping from 
first to last... 
Bacon comes 
like a junior 
Jack Nicholson” 
Bruce Williamson, NEW WOMAN 
“Gary Oldman 
may bethe 


JOHN DALY DEREK GIBSON HEMDALE FILM CORPORATION 

NORTHWOOD PRODUCTION GARY OLDMAN KEVIN BACON CRIMINAL LAW 

TESS HARPER: KAREN YOUNG JOE DON BAKER "JERRY GOLDSAVTH PHILP MERE, B.SC. CHRIS WIMBLE 


STARTS TODAY, 
APRIL 28th! 


SHOWCASE CINEMAS 0 CINEMAS | 
DEDHAM REVERE 
CHER SOMERVILLE QTE. & 128 EXIT 154 ate. & SQUIRE RD. 
536-2870 628-7000 326-4955 286-1660 
General Cinema GENERAL CINEMA 
PEABODY || BURLINGTON MALL 
WORLD | ROUTE 128 - EXIT 328 
272-4410 


lOVERBOY 
jackson Fisher Carrera. 


SAYER LOVERBOY PATRICK DEMPSEY 
KATE JACKSON CARRE FISHER ROBERT GINTY BARBARA CARRERA 


NOW PLAYING! 


DOLBY 


628-7000 "553-5005 / 237-5800 | 


GENERAL MALL LOEWS SHOWCASE 
LIBERTY TREE MALL 


ROUTE 128 - EXIT MALL 4 DH AM DANVERS 0. 
272-4410 777-1848 | $99-3922 286-1660 


Sat., Sun., 3:05,.7: 15. 


through 
Wt: K-8: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40 


IV: The Horror Show: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:25, 9:30 


i See You in the Moming: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:15, 7:30, 9:50 


IV: The Dream Team: through Thurs. 1, 3:15, 
5:36, 7:50, 10:15 


V: Major League: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, - 


5:20, 7:45, 10 

Vi: Rain Man: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 7:15, 10 
DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mail (599-3122) 
exit 24. 
Loverboy: through Thurs., 5:20, 7:20, 9:20; 
nih Sun. mats., 1:20, 3:20 

it: The Horror Show: through Thurs., 5:10, 7:40, 
9:40; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:10, 3:10 

DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. : 
t: She’s Out of Control: through Thurs. Cail for 
times ‘ 


it: Major League: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Wt: Red Scorpion: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
WV: Scandal: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Speed Zone: through Thurs. Call for times. 
See You in the Morning: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vi: Criminal Law: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vil: K-9: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vill: Loverboy: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IX: The Horror Show: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

os The Dream Team: through Thurs. Call for 


FRAMINGHAM, Genera! Cinema (235-8000) 
Rte. 9, Shopper's World 

|: The Dream Team: through Thurs., 1:45, 4:15, 
7:20, 9:45 

it: Major League: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 
5:10, 7:30, 9:50 

ill: Criminal Law: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:20, 9:45 

IV: See You in the Morning: through Thurs., 
12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:25, 9:50 

V: Scandal: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:05, 7:30, 


Vi: Say Anything: through Thurs., 12:50, 2:55, 


|: See You in the 
2:50, 5:05, 7:25, 9:50; Fri.-Sun., 12:30 

The Rescuers: Fri.-Sun., 12:30 

It: Criminal Law: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:10, 
7:35, 10 

lit: Rain Man: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:10, 7, 9:40 
IV: Say Anything: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:15, 


USA Cinemas I-1i (862-3260) 
1794 Mass. Ave. 
t: Working Girt: through Thurs., 5:40, 8; Fri., Sat., 
10:05; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:10, 3:25 
ll: The Accidental Tourist: through Thurs., 5:30, 
7:50; Fri., Sat., 10; Sat., Sun. mats:, 1, 3:15 
NATICK Flick (653-5757) 
Rte. 9, Sherwood Plaza 
i: Dangerous Liaisons: through Thurs., 7, 9:30 
Bill and Ted’s Excellent Adventure: Sat., Sun., 
1, 3:30 
lt: Working Girl: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
lt: Beaches: through Thurs., 9:30 
Three Fugitives: through Thurs., 7:25; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 3:30 
NATICK, USA Cinemas I-VI (237-5840) 


The Dream Team: through Thurs., 7, 9:15 
LEXINGTON, 


5:30, 7:55, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 11:45 
li: K-®: through Thurs., 12:40, 3:05, 5:25, 7:40, 
Fri., Sat., 11:50 

Loverboy: through Thurs, 1:10, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:20 
IV: She’s Out of Controt through Thurs., 7:10, 
9:20; Fri., Mon.-Thurs. mats., 1,3, 5 
The Rescuers: Sat., Sun., 1, 3,5 
V: Rain Man: through Thurs., 7, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 


through Thurs., 5:45, 8:15; 
Fri., Sat., 10:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:20 

I Working Girt: Thurs., 5:30, 8; Fri., 
Sat., 10:10; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:45 

It: The Accidental Tourist: Thurs., 5:20, 
7:45; Fri., Sat., 10; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:45, 3 
NEWBURYPORT, 


through Thurs., 12:30, 


PEABODY, General Cinema (590-1310) 


Law: through Thurs., 12:30, 2;45, 5, 
:15, 9: 
li: Pet Sematary: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5, 
7:30, 9:35 
it: K-9: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:25, 9:45 
Rte. 139 
k: Major League: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2 
i K-9: Ke Thurs., 7:15, 9:20; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 
QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773-5700) 
1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall 
i: Major League: through Thurs., 12:10, 2:15, 
4:25, 7:10, 9:30 
i: Loverboy: through Thurs., 12:20, 2:20, 4:20, 
7:20, 9:20 
itt: The Horror Show: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:30, 
9:25 

Scandal: through Thurs., 12:10, 2:15, 4:30, 


=a Team: through Thurs., 2:15, 4:30, 
9:15 

Vit: She’s Out of Control: through Thurs., 12:15, 
2:20, 4:20, 7:25 


lt: Red Scorpion: through Thurs. Call for times. 


V: She's Out of Controk: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
Vi: The Dream Team: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


Vit: Criminal Law: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vil: The Horror Show: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

1X: Dead Caim: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
X: Rain Man: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

Xk: Scandal: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Xi: Say Anything: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Xilt: See You in the Moming: through Thurs. Call 
for times. f 


Zone: through Thurs. Call for times. 


Speed 


SALEM, USA Cinemas |-Il (595-4700) 
East India Mail 


i: The Adventures of Baron Munchausen: 


through Thurs., 5:45, 8:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 
12:45, 3:15 

i: Scandal: through Thurs., 5:15, 7:30, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1:15, 3:15 


7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:55 

lt: Loverboy: through Thurs., 12:45, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:40, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:05 .m. 

il: The Horror Show: Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 8, 10:20; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

IV: K-@: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5, 7:10, 9:25; 
Fri., Sat., 11:25 

V: Speed Zone: through Thurs.’ 12:30, 2:50, 5:05 
Rain Man: through Thurs., 7, 9:40; Fri, Sat., 


midnight 
Vi: Red Scorpion: through Thurs., 7:35, 10; Fri., 
Sat., midnight; Fri., Mon.-Thurs. mats., 12:30, 


2:50, 5:10 


The Rescuers: Sat., Sun., 12:40, 2:45, 5 

Vil: Pet Sematary: through Thurs., 12:40, 2:55, 
5:10, 7:20, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:40 

Vili: See You in the Morning: through Thurs., 
12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:55 

IX: She’s Out of Control: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:30, 5:15, 7:45, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

X: ?'m Gonna Git You Sucka: through Thurs., 
12:40, 2:40, 5:40, 7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:45 
Xt: Say Anything: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 
7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Xi: Major League: through Thurs., 12:50, 3:10, 
5:25, 7:50, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 
SOMERVILLE Theatre (625-1081) 

55 Davis Sq. 

STONEHAM Flick (438-6600) 

Rte. 28, Redstone Shopping Center 

i: Working Girt: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:30 

Bill and Ted’s Excellent Adventure: Sat., Sun., 
1, 3:30 

it: Beaches: through Thurs., 9:30 

Three Fugitives: through Thurs., 7:25; Sat., Sun. 


mats., 1, 3:30 

STOUGHTON, Entertainment Cinema (344-4566) 
807 Washington St. 

Working Girt: through Thurs., 7, 9:10 
WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 
Columbia Sq., South 


Weymouth 


through 7:30, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 3,5 
it: Pet Sematary: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15 
ii: See You in the Moming: through Thurs., 7, 


|: Speed Zone: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
See You in the Morning: through Thurs. Call for 


IV: The Dream Team: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
V: Rain Man: through Thurs. Call for times. 


Vi; Major League: through Thurs. Call for times. - 


Vil: Say Anything: through Thurs. Cail for times. 


She’s Out of Control: through Thurs. Call for” 


times. 


Films listed below are followed by discussions. 


Jonathan Demme's Haiti: Dreams of 
Democracy, at 7 p.m. at the Firehouse Multi- 
cultural Arts Center: Spike Lee's Joe's Bed-Stuy 
Barbershop: We Cut Heads, at 7:30 p.m. at . 
Roxbury Community , 1234 Columbus 

Ave., Boston: Wayne Wang's Chan /s Missing. 


CAMBRIDGE 
TION (547-6789), 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. Fri. 


at 7 and 9:15 p.m.: “Bombay: The Future India,” 
India, 


Distant Thunder. Admission $3.50. 


THE COMPUTER MUSEUM (426-2800), 300 


-winning 
$5, $4 fr students and seniors, ee for chitren 


DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (250-8965), Sandy Pond 
Rd., Lincoin. Fri, at 7:30 p.m.: program on 


5th at 7:30 p.m.: documentary on abstract artist 
Philip Guston, the Marx Brothers in Duck Soup, 
and a cartoon to be announced. Admission $10. 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston. Sun. and Mon. at 8 p.m:: 
Pontecorvo's Battle of Algiers. May §-7 at 8 p.m.: 
Mehdi Charef’s Tea in the Harem. Admission $5. 
GOETHE INSTITUTE (262-6050), 170 Beacon 
St., Boston, presents German films. Fri. at 6:30 
and 9 p.m.: Wolfgang Staudte’s 

Fri. the Sth at 6:30 and 9 p.m.: Peter Kreig's 
Septemberweizen. Donation $2. 
HARVARD-EPWORTH UNITED . METHODIST 
CHURCH (354-0837), 1555 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge, presents films at 8 p.m. Sun.: William 


director Amy Greenfield. Sat. at 7 p.m.: Geoffrey 
Luck’s “Semper Fi,” Cecilia: Miniucchi’s “Nor- 
mality,"” and Phillipe Browning's “Night Train,” 
with discussions by all three directors; at 9 p.m.: 
Glen Pitre's Belizaire the Cajun. Sun. at 4 and 7 
p.m.: Renoir's La Marseillaise. Mon. at 5:30 and 
8p.m.: Godard and Gorin's Tout va bien. Tues. at 
5:30 and 8 p.m.: Chantal Akerman’s Les 
rendezvous d'Anna. Wed. at 5:30 and 8 p.m.: 
Orson Welles's Falstaft/Chimes at Midnight. Fri. 
the th at 7 p.m.: the Yugoslavian A Film With No 
Name, introduced by director Srdjan Karanovic; 
at 9 p.m: Dusan Makavejev's Sweet Movie. 
Admission $3, $2 for children and seniors, $5 on 
both Fridays. 
HARVARD GRADUATE SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(495-4731), 48 Quincy St, Cambridge, presents 
films in the Piper Auditorium. Fri. at 7 p.m.: Allen 
Fong's Ah Ying, at 9 p.m.: Ann Hui's Boat 
Jean Cocteau's La belle 
et la bete. Admission $3 
HEBREW COLLEGE (232-8710), 43 Hawes St. 
Brookline. Mon. at 7:30 p.m.: The Wannsee 
Conference, a reenactment of the meeting in 
Nazi Germany which set the ‘Final Solution” in 
motion. Admission $5. 
MASS. COLLEGE OF_ART, Tower Auditorium 
(232-1555), 621 Huntington Ave., Boston, hosts 
films as part of the Boston Film/Video Foun- 


Joe's Bed-Stuy Barbershop: We Cut 
Heads, at 7 p.m.:; Mehdi Charef's Tea in the 
Harem, at 9:45 p.m.: Po Chih Leong's Ping Pong 
(no discussion). Sat. at 10 a.m.: Prema Karanth's 
Phaniyamma, at 7 p.m.: Ping Pong, at 9:30 p.m.: 
Tea in the Harem (no discussion). Admission $3. 
MASS. COLLEGE OF ART FILM SOCIETY 
(232-1555), 364 Brookline Ave., Boston. Wed. at 
7:30 p.m. in rm. 309: films by Peter Kubelka. 
Donation $2. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Fri. at 5:30 p.m.: Johan 
van der Keuken’s Eye Above the Well, at 7:30 
p.m.: Tian Zhuangzhuang's Horse Thief. Fri. the 
Sth at 6 p.m.: “Frank Gehry,” documentary on 


Cambridge St., ike “The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, with Mickey 


Continued trom page 43 
Vi: Pet Sematary: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5, BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION 
7:15, 9:30 (636-1540), 1126 Boylston St., Boston. “Issues 
! Vu: Say Anything: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, of Cultural Representation in Filmmaking” series 
USA Cinemas I-IV (508-963-1010) Brattle Theatre and the Mass. College of Art. 
The Horror Show: through Thurs., 5:30, 7:40, Admission is $3. Fri. at 7:30 p.m. at the Quincy 
9:50; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 3:30 Community School, 885 Washington St., Boston: 
Loverboy: through Thurs., 5:15, 7:30, 9:40; Trin T. Minh-ha’s Surname Viet/Given Name | 
6! ay. ea & Sat., Sun. mats., 1:10, 3:15 Nam, at 7:30 p.m. at the Firehouse Multicultural 
Enrique Oliver's Lola La Loca. Sat. at 7 p.m. at 
Red Scorpion: through Thurs., 9:30; Sat., Sun. j . 
mats., 1, 5:10 
IV: She’s Out of Control: through Thurs., 5:20, 
7:20, 9:20; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:20, 3:20 
best actor 7:45, BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), Copley 
of ration” V: Criminal Law: through Thurs., 12:05, 2:25, Sq. Boston, presents the series “Facing History - 
a gene. on. ‘ 4:20, 7, 9:15 and Ourselves: Lest We Forget.” Mon. at 6:30 " 
—Graham Fuller, AMERICAN FILM Vi: Speed Zone: through Thurs., 12:20 p.m.: The Mortal Storm. Free. i 
Suspense UF y Washington St., Brookline. Thurs. at 2 and 
She’s Out of Control: through Thurs., 1:30, REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 
GARY OLDMAN KEVINBACON > || 32352720 ad 
Wt: Say Anything: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, — i: K-8: through Thurs. Cail for times. and Ismail Merchant's The Courtesans of i 
CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS CENTER 
| pe (577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. Wed. at i 
: 7:30 p.m.: “Bitter Melons,” about the folk arts of cs 
Botswana, “Box of Treasures,” about the 
Kwakiut indians of British Columbia, and ‘“‘Pintor it 
Compesino,” about a Venezuelan painter. Free. y 
CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
Congress St., Boston. Sat. and Sun. from 11 
OO VARESE SARABANGE RECORDS, CASSETTES ANDCOMPACTORCS A MAJOR INDEPENDENT a.m. to 4 continuous showings of “The 
Eo SIGGRAPH Festival,” a program of computer 
ae imation which includes the John Lasseter's 
surrealist painters includes ‘Realms of the 
Fantastic,” “Magritte: The False Mirror,” “Fran- 
aoe : cls Bacon: Paintings 1944-1962," and “Max 
ae ; Ernst: Journey into the Subconscious.” Fri. the 
ie ‘2 Wt: Speed Zone: through Thurs., 5, 7:20, 9:20; : 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1,3 
Front St., Scituate Harbor 
i: Criminal Law: through Thurs., 7, 9:10; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2, 4 
; it: The Dream Team: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:05; 
eae Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4 
noe 1: Major League: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:15; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 2,4 
IV: She’s Out of Control: through Thurs., 7:05, 
9:15; Sat., Sun, mats,; 2, 4 
Randy Bodek Criminal Law: through Thurs., 12:30, 245.5, 
didn’t know how Roe ove Ain 
to treat a woman, 730, HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700), 24 Quin- 
but on his HANOVER, General Cinema (337-6353) cy St, Cambridge. Fr. at 7-and-9 pm: 
on : Hanover Mall, Rtes. 3 and 53 Antigone/Rites for the Dead, introduced by 
he’s going : 
to learn — 
women intown. HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 
Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's World 
The Horror Show: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:25, 
dation’s “Issues of Cultural Representation in 
discussions. Fri. at 10 a.m.: Marisol Trujillo's 
ve Cuban “Prayer” and Fatma Skandrani’s 
Tunisian “Medina... ma memoire” and “1001 
: Camels”; at 1:30 p.m.: Sambizanga; at 4 p.m.: 
midnight 
' - Speed Zone: through Thurs., 12:50, 2:50, 4:55 20 
Vi: Pet Sematary: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:40, / WEYMOUTH, Cinema 44 
4:50, 7:20, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 
NEEDHAM, Movies 3 (444-6132) 
: 924 Great Plains Ave. 
ROBIN SCHIFF TOM ROPELEWSA & LESLIE “GARY FOSTER HUNT 
The Rescuers: Sat., Sun., 1, 2:30, 4 
4 IV: Say Anything: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3,5 rat? 
(508-462-3456), 82 State St. WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) Zandy’s Bride, with remarks by co-star Liv 
Vincent: Fri., Sat., 7, 9; Sun., Mon., 8 Main St., Middlesex Canal Park Ulimann. Admission $4, $3.50 for students and 
NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 Cen- 
‘ 1296 Washington St. times tre St, Newton. Wed. at 7 p.m.: “The Inner 
|: Wuthering Heights: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Il: Seandal: through Thurs. Call for times. World of Jorge Luis Borges” and “Kurt Von- 
Sat., Sun. mats., 2:30, 4:45 negut Jr.: Deadeye Dick.” Free. , 
: li: Pelle the Conqueror: Fri., Sun.-Thurs., 8; Sat., WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
f | 7:20, 10; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 4 Washington St., Wellesley. Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 
WM: Jacknife: through Thurs., 7:35, 9:35; Sat., p.m.: A Letter to Three Wives. Free. Ae 
Sun. mats., 5 
5 ‘ IV: New York Stories: through Thurs., 7, 9:35; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1:20, 4 Pree. : 


STRIPS 


compiled by Charles Taylor 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Little Vera (1988). A box-office smash in the USSR, this is the first Russian film to take an uncensored look at 


Soviet working-class life — and the first to feature some genuinely 


steamy sex. Natalya Negoda plays the heroine, a willful, trapped, 


small-town girl who must deal with her alcoholic father and weak mother. Opens Friday, May 5, at the Nickelodeon and the Harvard 


Square. 


A 


**THE ADVENTURES OF BARON 
MUNCHAUSEN (1989). Terry Gilliam’s 
epic. tall tale opens in an 18th-century 
European city under siege by the Turks. The 
hero, Baron Munchausen (John Neville) , 
tries to defeat the invaders — and to prove 
that his fabled exploits are true — by setting 
out with a little girl (Sarah Polley) to locate 
his old associates, each of whom possesses 
a superhuman power. Gilliam tries for a 
lighter tone than he got in Brazil, but he 
slogs through each of the mammoth set 
pieces. And without the previous film's 
relentiess visual invention, Baron 


and Uma Thurman as. Vulcan and Venus in a 
mating dance that pushes male brutishness 
and female coquetry to farcical extremes. 
But for most of the movie, what Gilliam 
expresses is less a belief in fantasy than a 
vision of life as an absurdist panorama of 
sufferings and miseries. Copley Place, 
Harvard Square. 


kkkXKTHE BATTLE OF ALGIERS 
(1973). Gillo Pontecorvo’s Marxist thriller 


recounts the triumph of Aigeria’s National . 


Liberation Front with stunning, documen- 
tary-like immediacy. The movie's at- 
mosphere is so explosive, so alive with the 
sense that anything can happen, that 
Pontecorvo's revolutionary vision never 
seems as as it often is. With 
Jean Martin. French Library. 

BEGGARS OF LIFE (1928). Louise Brooks, 
* Wallace Beery, and Richard Arien play 
tramps in this William Wellman silent. 
Harvard-Epworth Church. 


BELIZAIRE THE CAJUN (1986). Set in . 


Louisiana in the years before the Civil War, 
this drama concerns a folk healer (Armand 
Assante) who gets himself involved in a 
conflict between a community of Cajuns 
and marauding vigilantes. Directed by Glen 
Pitre. Harvard Film Archive. 
& OF THE FEST. A wonderful 
collection of animated shorts, including Bill 
Plympton’ s “Your Face,’ Richard Condie's 
“The Big Snit,”’ Marv Newland's “Bambi 
Meets Godzilia,"" and Tim Burton's ‘‘Vin- 
cent."’ Somerville Theatre. 


Cc 


CHECKING OUT (1989). The new film from 
British director David Leland (Wish You 
Were Here) is a farce about.a man (Jeff 
Daniels) who, after a friend dies of a heart 
attack, convinces himself he’s next. Copley 


Place. 

KCHIMES AT MIDNIGHT (1967). 
A/k/a Falstaff. Orson Welles had his usual 
problems financing this film version of the 
two parts of Shakespeare's Henry /V (with 
interpoiations from Richard Il and Henry V) , 
and they show up in the dreadful aural 
quality of the picture. And still it's a near- 


cast is formidable: John Gielgud as Henry, 
Keith Baxter as Hal, Margaret Rutherford as 
Mistress Quickly, Jeanne Moreau as Doll 
Tearsheet, and Alan Webb as the touching 
wizened clown Swallow. The Battle of 
Shrewsbury is extraordinary — as stagger- 
ing a vision of combat as anyone has put on 
the screen. Harvard Film Archive. 

K CHOCOLAT (1989). Set in the waning 
years of French colonial rule in’Cameroon, 


young white girl (Cécile Ducase) whose 
self-absorbed parents drive her to seek 
companionship in the black quarters. In- 
stead of the meaty sense of conflict that 
would make the movie an original and 
textured coming-of-age tale, the story 
languishes, growing farther and farther from 
the heroine’s point of view. And when the 
film moves on to the sexual tension between 
the houseboy and the mother, it seems to 
tose its center completely. Coolidge Corner. 


Published in 1782, Choderios de Lacios’s 
Les liaisons dangereuses is a wickedly funny 
novel that recounts the sexual machinations 
of two master manipulators: the Vicomte de 
Vaimont and the Marquise de Merteuil — 
one-time lovers who now exchange eager 
confidences about their conquests. The 
surprise of the movie version, adapted by 
Christopher Hampton from his stage 
production and directed by Stephen Frears, 
is how light-handed and economical an 
entertainment it is, and how closely the 
British filmmakers and their nearly all- 
American cast have approached the spirit 
of a rowdy 18th-century Frenchman. John 
Malkovich's Vaimont has a fey, powdered 
— but behind the enervated tone of his 
line readings, his little snake eyes dart 
as he sets up his prey. 
Vaimont seeks to topple de 
Tourvel (Michelle Pfeiffer) from the heights 
of her religious and marital devotion, only to 
astound himself by feeling pity for her, and 
then love. Pfeiffer gives a touching de- 
monstration of wounded purity. Close, on 
the other hand, is the only member of the 
cast not quite up to the material, though 
she’s more restrained (and sexier) than 
usual. With Uma Thurman and Keanu 
Reeves. Paris, Janus, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 
*&*k“%THE DREAM TEAM (1989). This 
good-natured little nothing of a comedy is 
about four inmates of a New Jersey mental 
hospital who journey into New York City to 
see a Yankees game. When their doctor 
witnesses a cop killing, the four are left to 
roam the city. The movie doesn't have 
nearly enough going on in it, but it has a 
genial, dawdling spirit, and Michael Keaton, 
as the leader of the group, takes a role 
that’s little more than a series of wisecracks 
and gets everything he can out of it. His Billy 
Caulfield gets high on people; 
he can't live with himself if he ignores the 
crap everyone else takes for granted. 
(That's what makes him a hero.) Keaton 
whooshes through his role at such a clip that 
the rest of the movie is always struggling to 


*& 2 FIELD OF DREAMS (1969). This piece 
of baseball whimsy strains for profundity, 
and it makes your jaw drop in the process. 
Kevin Costner is a ‘60s-veteran-turned- 
lowa-farmer who hears a voice telling him to 
build a baseball diamond in his cornfield. He 
does, but the voice won't leave him alone. 
Soon, he's criss-crossing the country on 
mysterious errands, picking up a reclusive 
‘60s writer (James Earl Jones) in Boston 
and visiting an obscure, long-retired major- 
leaguer (Burt Lancaster) in the Midwest. 
The movie is based on a novel by W.P. 


Kinsella, and it preserves (and extends) the ~ 


book's sappy poetic reverence for baseball. 
Costner's love of the game becomes his 
way of returning to counterculture values. 
Yet the film also has its us-versus-them '60s 
side, with Costner battling to save his farm 
from those who can’t see the magic. Not 
even the first-rate cast, including Ray Liotta 
(as Shoeless Joe Jackson) and Amy 


*XHEATHERS (1989). Shot in a 
fluorescently garish cartoon style, this 
black-comic high-school satire serves up all 
the usual teen-pic shennanigans, only with a 
fresh satirical viciousness. It centers on 
three very nasty, very popular girls, all 
named Heather. The three are really all the 
same (they're the Stepford Bitch -God- 
desses) , and though the heroine, Veronica 
(Winona Ryder), knows they're evil, she’s 
Still trying to be one of them; the high-schoo! 
caste system leaves her no choice. Then 
she meets the. spacy new rebel, J.D. 
(Christian Slater, doing an amusing 
Continued 


on page 46 


The symbol @ indicates a film is 
available for home-video viewing. 
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Fri., April 28 - Thurs, May 4 
Exclusive Boston Engagement 
“YEELEN" ("Brightness") 

Cisse 
Fri., at 6:00, 8:00 and 10:00 
** Filmmaker will introduce 8:00 show** 
Sat. - Thurs. at 6:00 and 8:00 
The most beautiful African film ever! 
ONE WEEK ONLY! 
** ALSO THIS WEEK** 
Back by Popular Demand 
“CANE TOADS: AN UNNATURAL HISTORY" 
by Mark Lewis 
(with shortfilms by JaneCampion) 
Sat., April 29 - 4:15 daily 


\ 


6861 ‘82 NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 


"BROHTERS QUAY ANIMATION" Includes "The Street of Crocodiles" 
LATE NIGHT SHOWS! Sat., April 29 - Thur., May 4 + 10:00 nightly 


40 BRATTLE STREET » HARVARD SQ 
CAMB 876-6837 


' The funniest, wittiest short animated films 


¢ SNOW WHITE ( Betty Boop, Max Fleischer) 


“ever compiled including: 
¢ TIN TOY - 1988 Oscar winner 
¢ THE FLY - Previous Oscar Winner 
¢ THE BIG SNIT- Previous Oscar Winner 
¢ TANGO- Previous Oscar Winner 
¢ VINCENT by Tim "Beetlejuice" Burton 
¢ THE GREAT COGNITO by Will Vinton 


¢ THE CAT CAME BACK 
plus many more! 


Special Guest 


Sat.Sun. April 29-30: 
MARILYN ZORNADO 
From Will Vinton's Claymation Studios 
presenting their latest productions. 


Somerville Theatre 


- 
‘ 
ge 
| 
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compuisiveness funny and a little sad; Peter 
Boyle, as an ad man who thinks he’s Jesus; ‘ 
and Lorraine Bracco, who has a lovely 
freshness. Cheri, Harvard Square, Chestnut 
Hill, suburbs. 
Claire Denis's autobiographical film ex- Hid 
plores the friendship between a black THE EYE ABOVE THE WELL (1988). An oie. ‘ ee es 
“houseboy” (isaach de Bankole) and a examination of the conflict between » 
technological advancement and traditional 
society. Directed by Johan van der Keuken. 
Museum of Fine Arts. 
Munchausen becomes a. chore to sit 
through. There are eye-popping moments i 
a 
D 
B 
| 
Madigan, can save the movie, though , at 
Costner’s goofball grin undercuts some’ of 
Robineon. Copley Place, Havvard Square, | | 
Robinson. Copley Place, Harvard Square, 
The absence of a rating means the (625-1081 
film has not been viewed as we go to 
all Ticketmaster locations (787-8000) 
masterpiece. Welles gives arguably his best a is 
: performance as Falstaff, and the supporting i 
- 
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The finest afi mais mowes, now both Cinemas | & 2 


THE BEST IN Gay MOVIES 
T FROM L.A. 


PROGRAM 
EVERY WEDNESDAY 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, APRIL 28, 1989 


“TWO THUMBS UP” 


“A VISUAL 
SPLENDOR.’ 


—Rex Reed, AT THE MOVIES 


“‘CRUSOE’ IS 


A TERRIFIC PICTURE... 


~Michael Upchurch, SEATTLE TIMES 


- EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT, 
STARTS TODAY . | COPLEY PLACE 
PRIDAY, APRIL 28th: 266-1300 


Continued from page 45. - 

variation on Jack Nicholson's nasal croak). 
The two team up and start killing the more 
popular kids, passing off the deaths as 
suicides. Daniel Waters’s script has its 
share of wicked amusements. He’s latched 
onto the secret of Valley Girl slang: the way 


Nickelodeon. 

*%&k‘%HIGH HOPES (1989). This British 
comedy drama about life under Thatcher is 
really two films in one. In the best scenes, 
writer/director Mike Leigh homes in on.the 
end-of- 


2338 


: 


Manville as a pair of rich young 
the entertainer defeats Leigh the moralizer. 
These two are like evil puppets, and their 


.. scenes together have a demented glee. 
Nickelodeon. 


HORSE THIEF (1986). The thief of the title 


‘4s a destitute clansman who takes to 


stealing to support his wife and child. 
Directed by Tian Zhuangahuang. Museum 
of Fine Arts. ; 


(1989). 
For a parody of early-’70s blaxploitation 


: flims to work, its frame of reference has to 


bé either current or an outrageous exag- 
geration of the earlier era. Many of the 
performers here, including Jim Brown and 
Bernie Casey, have been culled from the 
original blaxpo epics, but there’s a peculiar 
sense of restraint over everything, as if the 
cast — and the director, Keenan Ivory 
Wayans — were afraid of catching griet for 
the portrayal of stereotypes. Wayans lacks 
the extravagance of master parodists like 
Mel Brooks or the ZAZ team. Still, half the 
gags are mildly amusing (and some are 
bona fide hilarious) , and for anyone who sat 
through these films the first time around, the 
‘Warped *708 ‘nostalgia exerts a pull on the 


J 


> 


KAIACKNIFE (1989). As Megs, a 


former combat buddy ‘(Ed Harris) sunk 

deep into a despair he won't acknowledge, 
Robert De Niro shows a new simplicity in his 
acting. It's not a deep role, but De Niro 
brings out the warring impulses in this 
ordinary man, making you understand just 
how hard-won his extroverted cheer is; he 
makes you root for Megs to keep his life 
together. The film itself, adapted by Steph- 
en Metcalfe from his own play, is earnest 
and well-meaning but unimaginative. It 
covers familiar ground in a not very probing 
way, and the film's style confuses drabness 
with integrity. Ed Harris has several fine 
scenes but doesn’t get much to work with 
beyond a stony, inarticulate anger. As 
Harris's sister, a repressed schoolteacher 
whom De Niro falls for, Kathy Baker gets 
past her role’s limitations by conveying the 
character’s smarts and building a rapport 
with De Niro that gives their attraction 
emotional sense. Beacon Hill, West Newton. 


L 


XLAWRENCE OF ARABIA (1962). 


(Peter O'Toole) , in uniting the Arab tribes 
to fight against the Turks, strains for both 
humanism and a kind of narcissistic, 
swashbuckling grandeur. Ridiculously 
dashing, he’s at once patriot and eccentric 
rebel, Third World sympathizer and one- 
man embodiment of the lust for empire. The 
movie is most successful when it revels in 
Lawrence's victories, expanding our sense 
ot what's possible in the world. (When he 
rides out of the desert with a man he’s saved 
and prociaims,. ‘‘Nothing is written!’', he 
seems to be carrying Western. civilization 
itself on his shoulders.) The portrait of the 
hero’s-‘‘dark’* side in the second half isn’t 
really convincing — but then, there are 
some things David Lean’s splendidly well- 
tailored style simply wasn’t meant to do. 2 
Charles. 


~ LOST ANGELS (1989). Reastie Boy Adam 


Horovitz and Donaid Sutherland star in this 
drama about a young man sent to a juvenile 
detention hall. Hugh Hudson directed. 


“Paris, Janus, suburbs. 


*MAJOR LEAGUE (1969). A witless, 
pathetically coarse baseball comedy, 
although: it takes off from a not-bad 
premise. The new owner of the Cleveland 
Indians (Margaret Whitton) puts together 
the worst team imaginable so that, with 
‘attendance driven to new lows, she can take 
“advantage of an offer to ffidve the team to 
“Miami. The hitch is that thése losers sieze 


their last.chance at the majors and begin - 
‘winning. . Writer/director David..S. Ward. 


serves up pee bit of obscenity, un- 

sexual innuendo, and bathroom 
_humor as it it were irresistibly hilarious. The 
characters are duds, and the portrayal of 


gracetul. The fiim’s~ biggest offense is. 


‘against Whitton, an actress with panache to 


spare. Her character is called “the bitch,” 


_and that’s how she’s portrayed, but Whitton 


kKLA MARSEILLAISE (1938). Jean 
Renoir's fascinating film about the re- 
bellious army that toppled Louis XVI. Renoir 


(1989). The debut film 
from actor-turned-director Bob Balaban is a 


(Randy Quaid and Mary Beth-Hurt) , begins 
to imagine that Mom and Dad are feeding 
him human flesh for dinner. Michael's 
nightmares are baby-Bufiuet items, 
Balaban gives you everything from the 
child’s point of view. The retro production _ 
design isn't just "50s — it’s high '50s. As the .. 
father, Randy Quaid does a bravura cartoon 
job, making the character a cryptic bully for 
the established order. And Sandy Dennis _ 
plays. the small role of the school psy- 
chiatrist beautifully. Parents has a spirit of 


grisly fun, and the last 15 minutes are like... - 


the punchline to a sick joke. the 


also offers images and taboo thoughts that 

PELLE THE CONQUEROR (1968). 
This big, rustic 19th-century drama is full of 


Harvard Tethe Limit” is a prod 
pan + Film Network-and NOVA/AVG 


unt of Science. 
made 
jon of the Ne 


new 
to make your and your spirit soar. 
Limit,’ afimiproduced Freeman Filme. 


i, Also showing Chronos: Th. 9 pm 
g- Prepared as a pu uublic service by Della Femina, Mec eNamee WCRS/Boston. 
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gets of her own back, making the 
terminals. Yet after about half an hour, the 
3 - ; movie stops being much fun. The charac- 3 
ters are too inhuman for good satire; the adopts an intentionally undramatic, non- iF 
down. And when the theme of teen suicide documentary. Harvard Film Archive. 
takes over, the film’s message becomes 
baffling and — in its nihilistic way — 
- pretentious. Directed by Michael Lehmann. fe 
YORK STORIES (1989). A 
tasty low-cal trifle, with three directors 
(Martin Scorsese, Francis. Coppola, and : 
Woody Allen) setting short stories in 
Manhattan. Scorsese's “‘Life Lessons” 
two w stars Nick Nolte as a celebrity painter, . 
_SISKEL & EBERT have nothing in life but LS Lionel Dobie, who's desperately trying to i 
partner,-Shirley (Ruth Sheen), is a goofy- Seen in its triumphantly restored form,  of-war between Lionel the stud and Lionel 
ae 3 ’ e Peo an + hippie. earth mother who badly wants a David Lean's epic reminds us of just how _the artist, and the joke of it all is that they ee 
ng child. The scenes with these two have a spectacular movies can be. Yet what's aren't really fighting; they're collaborating, 
great about Lawrence is the dazzling only they don’t know it. Nolte gives a 
surrounds them = precision ot its spectacle: the filmreturns us tremendous performance, and Scorsese’s 
Se farce in which he “savages” Britain's new an era. when larger-than-life storytelling use of “A Whiter Shade of Pale” is 
yuppie culture. The comedy is shrill seemed not just thrilling but right, when it memorable. Francis Coppola's “Life 
littie off-putting, since the whole conception spoke: to our hunger for an ordered Without Zoe” is a small 
— seems to be with money aren't universe. The movie is about how Lawrence neglected rich girl (Heather ) who 
worth treating same human fashion lives in the Sherry-Netherland hotel. Gop- 
i Cyril and Shirley are. (If Britain's nouveau pola gently spoofs the neo-royalty of this gir! 
Ppiggy-wiggies were all this boobish, they and her spoiled-rotten friends, and-the 
—Gene Siskel, SISKEL & EBERT scenes with David Bamber and Leslie on you. On the other hand, Woody Allen's 
66 familiar Allen themes before turning 
Allen nostalgia butts (who may giggle out of 
AIDAN 
piastic-gothic. It's funny and twisted, and all : 
: the more unsettling bécause it digs into the 
: (Bryan Madorsky), the silent, half-formed 
ISLAND PICTURES Pr ts An ANDREW BRAUNSBERG di ti 
Misic by MICHAEL KAMEN - Director of Photography TOM PINTER 
. Screenplay by WALON GREEN. Produced by ANDREW BRAUNSBERG 
= 
220 
Omni Thea 
| eater’ 
sd at The. Museum of Science : 


von 
widower in this mid 50s, have emigrated 
re 


ag att 


kk KRAIN MAN (1988). Dustin Hoff- 
man gives a magical as 


father’s fortune. Rain Mair into 


~~ Magnani might have been 
Nickelodeon. 


Library. 

*& TOUT VA BIEN (1972). After six years 
of radical-leftist lecture films that almost no 
one went to, Jean-Luc Godard released this 


- Fonda) anda “‘story."’ The first half is about 


Whats 
playing 
in town? 

Dance? 


Theater? 


\ 
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, what’ at the movies? 


Find out all the latest, plus 
reviews and previews in 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 


A Musical? 


Lv 


- Check the 
Boston 
Phoenix 
Performing 
Arts Section 
each week to 
find out. 


Another reason 
why, by Friday, 
you need the 


Films by 


f Cultural Representation in Filmmakir 
An International Symposium 


April 24th-30th, 1989 


An expression of the filmmakers’ experience of their 
cultures 


Tunisian, Malian, Indian, Cuban, Sino-British, 


Algerian-French, Chinese, Afro-American and 
'Vietnamese-American Directors 
Plus 3 Cultural Theory Panels % 


S 


ponsored by 
Boston Film/Video Foundation 
at multiple locations ‘, 


For more information, call BF/VF, (617) 536-1540 
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(Fernando Guillén) is leaving her; for most 
of the movie, she dashes around Madrid, 
trying to make contact with him. The other 
characters-include Pepa’s ditsy-model 
‘friend (Maria Barranco), who's afraid: the 
cops will come after her when they discover 
he’s been the lover of a Shiite terrorist; 


Wan's son (Antonio Banderas) and his | # 


Cubist-featured fiancée (Rossy De Paima) ; 


mistakably human. As- Pepa, Carmen 


Maura is a hunk of no-holds barred feeling; - 


she gives you an idea of what 


uproarious villainy 
mixes jet-set hauteur with what may be the 


wittiest parody of sex since Mae West. All 
- Nichols and screenwriter Kevin Wade have 


ZAMDY'S BRIDE (1974). A care showing of 
Swedish director Jan Troeff's first American 


— CHRISTINE KEELER WAS 18. MANDY RICE-DAVIES WAS 16.” 
ONE YEAR AFTER THEY MET, THEY BROUGHT DOWN A GOVERNMENT. 


“ELECTRIFYING! 


PREPARE TO BE WOWED! 
SCANDAL LOOMS LIKE A 


COLOSSUS!” 
Travers, ROLLING STONE 


OF SEX AND POLITICS. 
JOHN HURT IS 


BRILLIANT!” 
—Bruce Williamson, PLAYBOY 


“ABSOLUTELY 
RIVETING! 
SCANDAL SWEEPS 
YOU ALONG IN THE 
GRIP OF EROTIC 


TENSION AND SEXUAL 


INTENSITY.” 
—Rex Reed, AT THE MOVIES 


“MAGNIFICENT! 


ONE OF THE 


; MOVIE EVENTS 
OF THE YEAR!” 
—Allen Barra, AMERICAN FILM. 


JORN BORT  [OANNE 


WHALLEY-KILMER 


N MCOKELLEN 


BRIDGET FONDA 


High Hopes 
tas, yet its central theme is cruelty. It's understanding of characters who've grown 4 : a 
-—+ about what high-school English teachers up riding the waves of life, literally doing ‘ a 
like to call “man's inhumanity to man.” whatever pops into their heads. Kader Phoenix | 
Young Pelle (Pelle Hvenegaard) and his Boukhanef and Rémi Martin are both ° ee ey . = 
state of mind that's rudely comic, and also 
an obvious survivalist response to their 
decaying environment. The final scene is an : 
oceanside epiphany meant to evoke The ed 
400 Blows, and the wonder of it is that pe 2 
Charef earns the comparison. French 
escape this harsh world and ‘“‘conquer’’ his 
own life. Pelle is full of small, moving . na 
able. As a hero, Pelle is too much the wide- ie 
eyed child as empty vessel, Max von half-hearted pass at commercial fimmak- 
Sydow, on the other hand, revels in the ing: it’s in color, it's technically competent, i 
chance to create a genuinely~cloddish and it has stars (Yves Montand and Jane 
character — a simpleton — and he gives a [iS in) a 
touching, ingenuous performance. Directed a factory strike, the second about a lovers’ 
by Bille August. West Newton. quarrel; there's a connection, no doubt, but 
buzzing with details and rituals. (His.rituais WOMEN ON THE VERGE OF A 
are his touchstones.) Hoffman never once NERVOUS BREAKDOWN '(1988). Pedro 
extremity of autism, yet he also _Almodévar’s lustrous pop confection stars HANKY-PANKY IN HIGH 
be the siyest comedian on earth here. Carmen Maura as Pepa, an actress and film 
The movie how Ray's younger’ dubber who learns from her answering PLACES. A TEASING MIX 
brother, Charlie ‘(Tom Cruise), a slick machine that her suave, hollow lover ivan in 
wheeler-dealer, spirits him away from the 
institution where he’s spent most of his lite _— - 
in order to try to gain control of their late | 
cross-country buddy movie. in which 
Charlie's exasperation at Ray's tics and 
mannerisms is balanced by his growing Cee, ve 
disease-of-the-week special, yet director and jvan’s mother, who's been unhinged by 
Barry Levinson has crafted one of the her love for him. The story was inspired by 
movies ever made; it's at once touching,  Almodévar also takes off from the scream- 
has done the near-impossible — he's given _ the "50s and ‘60s, re-imagining therm with a 
us a handicapped hero without tears. satirical sparkle and a precision worthy of aay 1a og ats 
ROAD HOUSE (1948). ida Lupino is caught parade of bright, perfectly modulated 
mark and parolee Cornel Wilde in this sheen of models and movie queens. But 
acclaimed melodrama. Directed by Jean there's also a genuine subject here: the way 
Negulesco. Harvard-Epworth Church. love deranges us. The voice that issues from — 
the heart of Almodévar's artifice is un- 
little teen comedy doesn’t exactly turn 
genre conventions on their head, but it GIRL (1988). Mike 
doesn’t embrace them either. The movie Nichols’s romantic comedy is very light 
shows a healthy respect for teenagers as stuff, but it showcases its three stars : 
individuals. John Cusack is the earnest pup beautifully. Melanie Griffith plays Tess g ; 
without a clue as to what he’lldo when he = McGill, who keeps getting fired from Wali . 
graduates. He falls for a beautiful, brainy Street secretarial jobs because she's bright- | 1A 
over. That's the whole movie, but their crap. She lands a job with a woman ‘ 
writer/director Cameron Crowe shows a executive (Sigourney Weaver), who 
feel for the ridiculous bathos of teenage life, promises to help her gain entrance into the 
and Cusack ‘and Skye genuinely seem to executive world and then steals her first 
enjoy each other. John Mahoney gives a independent idea. When Tess discovers the 
(though the role itself is too old-hat anyway by impersonating an‘executive and 
a Freudian) and Lili Taylor, as. Cusack’s ends up falling for Weaver's proposed 
friend, is a comic maeistrom ali to herself. partner (Harrison Ford). Griffith gives a ae 
Z Danza as a tather having a difficult time with silience. Ford proves he can be a wonder- HE STORY THAT SEDUCED THE WORLD 
‘his teenage daughter's coming-of-age. comedian, Weaver's 
ty Copley Place, = MIRAMAX FILMS PALACE wth MIRAMAX ond BRITISH SCREEN “SCANDAL” JOHN HURT JOANNE 3 
| (AN MCKELLEN+ @RIDGET FONDA mon BRITTEKLAND ROLANDGIFT na JEROENKRABBE SUSIE FIOGIS 
Producten Deugner SIMON HOLLAND Protageapty MICHAEL MOLLOY ANGUS NEWTON JANE ROBINSON 
T really done is to re-upholster. screwbel- - 
3 . with a genuinely classy comedy. With Joan % 
day as bride of frontiereman Gene “Hackman. 4. ‘ 
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—Peter Travers, ROLLING STONE 
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KEVIN BACON SEE YOU IN THE MAJOR LEAGUE (R) rue) rs 
CRIMINAL LAW (R) _| THEHORROR SHOW (R) MORNING (PG-13) SHE'S OUT OF CONTROL (PG) 
PATRICK DEMPSEY STEVEN KING'S 
LOVERBOY (PG-13) PET SEMETARY (R) SAY ANYTHING (PG-13) YOU SUCKA (R) 
Ji BELUSHI pousy DOLPH LUNDGREN JOHN CANDY RAIN MAN (R) 
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JOHN CUSACK 
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MAJOR LEAGUE (R) 
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Rebel 


Rocking empty 


by Mimi Coucher 


ZOOT SUITS AND SECOND-HAND DRESSES: 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF FASHION AND 
MUSIC, edited by Angela McRobbie. 
Unwin Hyman, 288 pages, $45, $16.95 paper. 


ulturally, these past 10 years 
hhave-been like a party that 

/ bombed. For a long time 
we sat there in our party dresses, 
mit 
waiting for the flurries of 

fun in the corners to turn hf 


into the Next Big Thing. 
See ROCKING, page 13 


qe 


PLUS: MILO MILES ON LIPSTICK TRACES see 


AND TIM RILEY ON THREE BY FRITH 


Hitting the Wall 


by Richard Gaines 


HE’S A REBEL: THE TRUTH ABOUT PHIL SPECTOR — ROCK AND ROLL’S LEGENDARY 
MADMAN, by Mark Ribowsky. Dutton, 342 pages, $18.95. 


f He's a Rebel, New York rock writer Mark Ribowsky’s biography of Phil Spector, isn’t the most 

literate rock-and-roll book ever written, surely it’s the most important. This is the first serious 

and successful work about the greatest force the idiom has ever produced — and, as anyone 
who knows even a little about Phil Spector understands, one of rock and roll’s most compelling and 
bizarre characters as well. 


“To Know Him Is to Love Him,” one of the national number-one hits of 1958, and no less than an all- 
time classic. 

Eight years later, he brought to a climax his self-defined role as the enfant terrible of rock with 
another classic, Tina Turner’s “River Deep, Mountain High,” a record that bombed as much because 
See HITTING, page 10 


By the time Phil Spector was 17, he had written, produced, arranged, and sung on the Teddy Bears’ 


FICTION 


Cold Tales 

by Virgilio Pitera 
Noble Rot 

by Richard Stern 
Dexterity 

by Douglas Bauer 
Baumgartner’s Bombay 
by Anita Desai 

My Father’s Moon 

by Elizabeth Jolley 
Accident/A Day’s News 
by Christa Wolf 

The Gift of Stones 

by Jim Crace 


NONFICTION 
Rites of Spring: The Great 
War and the Birth of the 
Modern Age 

by Modris Eksteins 

Ben Jonson: A Life 

by David Riggs 

The Heart of the Order 

by Thomas Boswell 

The Garden Triumphant 

by David Stuart 

More Man than You'll Ever Be: 
Gay Folklore and Acculturation 
in Middle America 

by Joseph P. Goodwin 
Destructive Generation: 

Second Thoughts About the ’60s 
by Peter Collier 

and David Horowitz 

Bruce Nauman 

by Coosje van Bruggen 

Mary Shelley: 

Romance and Reality 

by Emily W. Sunstein 


RIFFS 


Bob Blumenthal on 
‘The Swing Era 


Q&A 
‘The telltale art 


of Janette 
Turner Hospital 


Note:book 
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Cuisine Rapide 


is competent. They've been BARRETT § The first biography in thirty PIERRE FRANEV.ABRIAN MILLER | =» Two New York Times food 
married for twenty-eight years. years of one of the most OF writers have created more 
During the course of a journey BROWNING important figures in Victorian than 250 recipes that are fast, 
to the funeral of an old friend, England’s literary flowering fresh and delicious with clear 
detours show us yields a fresh perspective on instructions, helpful sidebars 
all there is to know about an eccentric life. Drawing from and beautifully designed line 
a marriage. Winner of newly discovered letters and drawings. Cuisine Rapide is the 
the Pulitzer Prize. a diary, Forster challenges basis of the new PBS-TV 
Knopf, $18.95 accepted wisdom about series of the same name. 
the great poet. Times Books, $22.50 
Doubleday, $19.95 
MARGARET FORSTER 
The Cake Bible Mediterranean Light The Natural Garden 
by Rose Levy Beranbaum Delicious Recipes from the MEDI BRRANEAN by Ken Druse 
The magic wand for baking World's Healthiest Cuisine |" The Natural Garden is one ~ 
the cakes of your dreams, this by Martha Rose Shulman planned and designed to work 
is the definitive work on cakes A diet of pure pleasure based |4—= with, rather than against, 
written by the country’s top on the healthiest food in the | DELICIOUS RECIPES | nature. Natural gardeners take 
baker with easy-to-follow fj world for today’s tastes and JM THE W RI DS their inspiration from the 
recipes for cakes of alltypes life-styles with the emphasis : ALTT. 1 Is environment, using native 
including frostings and fillings, ¥ on flavor. The result is an plants, hardy perennials, 
along with recipes featuring less _ appealing new way to diet wildflowers and ornamental 
sugar and reduced saturated fat. } || _ featuring a contemporary grasses to create stylish and 
Morrow, $25.00 cuisine that is delicious refreshing gardens that 
ROSE LEVY BERANBAUM and filling. practically take care 
Bantam $27.95 of themselves 
Potter, $35.00 


The Green Tapestry Cooking from the Garden 
Choosing and Grouping by Rosaline Creasy 
the Best Perennial Plants Comprehensive, practical 
for Your Garden and inspiring, this 
by Beth Chatto presentation integrates the 
While at first glance mostly satisfactions of gardening 
+ ” a tour through Chatto’s with the pleasures of cooking, 
famous garden in Essex, truly marrying the two, 
England, this book is also including valuable tips from 
a marvelous workbook for America’s leading chefs 
ee choosing plants and growing and leners. 
Fe) them beautifully for visual Sierra Club, $35.00 


7%) effect and for healthy growth, 
the essence of gardening. 
Simon & Schuster, $24.95 


| 


The Warrior Queens 
by Antonia Fraser 
From earliest history to 
the present, Warrior Queens 
have emerged to lead, cutting 


saneyaie | across the view of women as 


The Joy Luck Club 20 Minute Menus Writing A Womans Life 
by Amy Tan Time-Wise Recipes & Strategic By Carolyn G. Heilbrun 
Four Chinese women gather Plans for freshly Cooked Meals Feminist thinker Heilbrun 
in San Francisco to play mah Every Day demonstrates that conventional 
jong, invest in stocks, eat dim by Marion Burros approaches for chronicling the 
sum and “say” stories, mostly Market research surveys show lives of women have failed to 
about their common heritage. that home cooks want to spend capture the essence of the 
When one of the women dies, no longer than 20 minutes feminine experience. She 
her daughter takes her place preparing dinner. Burros has shows how new biographical 
and learns what was almost taken up the challenge and narratives can embrace the 
lost between generations offers 100 stylish, flavorful and independence and the ambition 
and saved among friends. | satisfying meals that can be on of the contemporary woman. 
y the table in 20 minutes or less. Norton, $14.95 


Putnam, $18.95 


Simon and Schuster, $19.95 


_ BU. BOOKSTORE MALL, KENMORE SQUARE 


weak and helpless or as 
peacemakers. The Warrior 
Queens have rallied armies 
and whole populations to 
f their causes. Fraser examines 
the paradox and the politics, 
the mythic and the real lives 
of the sovereign women who 
have led their nations in war. 


Knopf, $22.95 


Charlesbank Bookshops 
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Fi e 
iction 
COLD TALES, by Virgilio 
Pittera. Eridanos Press, 282 
_ pages, $15. 


Virgilio Pifiera’s motto could 
have been Wordworth’s: “And I 
grew up/ Fostered alike by 
beauty and by fear.” Except that 
the beauty and the fear became 
interchangeable, or if we choose 
to go to the limit, Pifiera turned 
his fear into haunting, enigmatic 
beauty. In his story “The 
Enemy,” which unfortunately is 
not in this collection, he explains 
that his fear is not of “losing your 
life, your job, a loved one or good 
fortune, if I had it” but something 
far deeper and unshakable: “My 
fear is my very being and no, 
revolution, nor an adverse blow 
of fate is capable of vanquishing 

Fear is central to 
understanding Pifiera’s 
relationship to literature. He uses 

literature as a shield, not just to 
hide behind, but to create a living 
space in which he is fully 
engaged with his creativity. And 
while Pifiera’s fears were 
harnessed to his imagination 
with precision and expressed in a 
language both pure and severe, 
they were real enough. His 

universe wasacked by isolation, 
dejection, and poverty. In stories 
like “Meat” and “Dinner” his 
obsession with food is evident, 
hunger being something he had 
experienced both in Argentina, 
where he lived for 14 years, and 
in his native Cuba, where he died 
in 1979. 

Pifiera’s stories are a plunge 
into the phobic, and even stories 
that take place outdoors, such as 
“The Fall,” have a claustrophobic 
feel about them, perhaps because 
the reality being depicted is so 
stark and the human interaction 
so forlorn that one is trapped 
inside a demonic narrative 
machine with no possible escape. 
This hell is succinctly evoked in a 
story of the same title, in which, 
in about 170 words, Pifiera traces 
the history of hell from infancy to 
old age, when finally, “the day 
arrives when we are free to leave, 
but we emphatically refuse the 
offer, for who gives up a 
cherished habit?” 

Hell seems to focus on the 
human body as well. In much of 
his work we see the human body 
fragmented, mutilated, or 
stripped apart with a surgical eye 
that is reminiscent of Vesalius’s 
16th-century anatomical 
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drawings. In “The Fall,” perhaps 
Pifiera’s finest story, two 
mountain climbers suffer a 
mishap and begin to fall, and on 
the way down scrape against the 
rocks; each collision against a 
jagged edge severs a limb from. 
each climber until the final 
impact, when only the narrator's 
eyes and his companion’s gray 
beard survive. 

In “Meat,” villagers respond to 
a shortage of food by slicing and 
frying filets from their own 
bodies, and women who 
previously greeted each other 
with a kiss are no longer able to 
since they've devoured their own 
lips. In “Their Parts,” a neighbor 
who uses a cape loses a limb each 
time he returns home until the 
end of the story, when the 
narrator makes off with the cape. 
In “The Actaeon Case,” two 
characters converse while 
gouging into each other's chests. 
For Pifiera, history, politics, 
neurosis, dreams, and alienation 


‘are inscribed on the body as 


metaphor, catharsis, or as a 
graffiti of despair. 

Pifiera’s grim tales are 
relentless in their depiction of 
highly fantastic or improbable 
situations. He elicits plausibility 
by using a “realistic” style of 
narrative and crafting his 


descriptions with razor-sharp 
detail. And while much of what 


che wrote is somber, it is never 


solemn. His humor is 
exceptional, thought-provoking, 
and often delicate. His sense of 
the comic is intimately wedded to 
tragedy, a trait he considered to 
be Cuban to the core (although 
not exclusively so); but more 
importantly, it is also a shield 
against the deprivation and 


_ scandal of existence. 


Pifiera, who died at the age of 
67, was one of Latin America’s 
finest writers and was equally 
brilliant as novelist, poet, and 
playwright. He was also an 
excellent translator from the 
French and translated Polish 
writer Witold Gombrowicz’s 
Ferdydurke, as well. Yet his work 
is still relatively unknown, and 
Cold Tales is his first book to be 
translated into English, 33 years 
after it was originally published. 
With its absurdist overtones 
Pifiera’s oeuvre belongs with the 
work of Beckett and Ionesco, and 
it deserves to be placed alongside 
that of Borges, Fuentes, Onetti, 
and Carpentier. We need an 
English-language version of his 
first novel, La Carne de René 
(René’s Flesh), published in 
Buenos Aires in 1952. It isa 
hallucinatory, obsessive 
narration and a probing look at 


‘ passion, enslavement, and belief 


through the nexus of flesh. 
Chapter by chapter, he ups the 
ante in such a delirious fashion 
that the reader may become 
infuriated — but never numb. 
That is the Pifttera trademark: the 
obsession never drones; fear, in 
its tentacular complexity, is 
beaten back by the shield of 
literature and the unmuzzled 
appetite of humor. 

— Alan West 


NOBLE ROT: STORIES 
1949-1988, by Richard Stern. 
Grove, 352 pages, $19.95. 


Richard Stern has a good nose 
for comedy, not the yuk-yuk stuff 
but the profounder kind we think 
of as the human comedy. Of 
course, noses always do make for 
great comic props. Right on the 
opening page of the first story, 
“Ins and Outs,” little Artie 
wonders why the foghorn on 
Dad's face never stops blowing. 
“Brains, Art,” his mom replies. 
“Dad's got so much brain, he’s 
got to relieve the pressure. Why, 
Dad’s handkerchiefs . . . have 
higher IQs than most guys’ 
heads. There’s people running 
governments today’d swap their 
minds for one of Dad’s blowers.” 

But Dad doesn’t run anything 
— Stern’s brainy but thwarted 
characters never do. He writes a 
cranky newspaper column for a 
Chicago weekly instead, blowing 
over his poor readers with 
eggheady ruminations about the 
low state of journalism, or of life 
itself. “Readers, don’t look in next 
week for the solution,” he writes 
at the end of one column. 
“Holleb [that’s him] doesn’t 
know it.” 

With his Hyde Park settings, 
eccentric intellectuals, boisterous 
prose style, and abiding concern 
with the fate of the Jews, Stern is 
inevitably compared with — and 
perennially overshadowed by — 
his friend and compatriot Saul 
Bellow.But Noble Rot offers a 
concision and lightness that one 
doesn’t often find in Bellow, and 
the travails of Stern’s schlumpy 
newspaper hacks and assorted 
little people frequently elicit 
sweeter feelings than the stormy 
lives of Bellow’s elites. Mostly set 
in Chicago but with a good 
handful of trips to Europe as well, 
Noble Rot teems with eccentric 
geniuses, spinsterly hotel desk 
clerks, shy scholars, philandering 
businessmen, and many others, 
all with their small lives inflated 
to a size that reveals the 
significant comedies and 
tragedies that lurk within them. 

In the typical Stern story the 
author drops the net of life's 
limitations right when his 
characters fancy they've escaped 
into that better world long hinted 
at by their own vanities. “Dying” 
features another one of Stern's 
odd writers, an assistant 
professor of plant physiology 
named Bly, who has just 
published his first poem in 
Harper's only to find himself now 
pestered by one F. Dorfman 
Dreben, who is badly in need of a 
short verse, preferably rhyming, 
for his mother’s tombstone. “A 


‘month ago, I wrote this Robert 


Frost,” Dreben informs him. 
“Saw him on the Inaugural Day. 
One month and haven’t heard a 
line from him. Not even a ‘no.’ 
Once they get into politics they're 


through. . . . Two weeks ago, I 
wrote Sandburg. Same result. 
Negative. They're not interested 
in the businessman’s day.” Bly 
finally writes the poem after 
months of procrastination, even 
surprising himself with its 
artfulness, only to learn from 
Dreben that the coveted spot on 
the tombstone, and the 
accompanying fee of $250, has 
gone to a high-school poet. 

Stern’s best stories are written 
with such compactness that they 
seem to become tiny novels, 
often using chapter breaks to 
jump across great periods of time. 
Those that attempt a leaner 
approach often fall flat, such as 
the short and almost 
disembodied dialogue that 
constitutes “A Short History of 
Love” between two lovers who 
haven't even learned each other's 
names after four months, a story 
device more suited to Beckett or 
today’s minimalists. Stern does 
better with abundance. Perhaps 
the essence of his characters can 
be found in Vernon Bowersock, 
in the story “Mail”: “Vernon runs 
up and down the United States 
getting a degree in one thing 
here, a degree in something else 
there. He marries, he separates, 
he divorces. He reads, he carries 
on his Napoleonic 
correspondence, and he supports 
himself wherever he goes as a 
computer programmer.” 
Vernon’s omnivorous appetite 
for the world, we learn, comes 
from his ambition to write an epic 
poem called Vernoniad. “Future 
poet. There's the rub. Vernon has 
only prepared to write his epic. 
What's written now is 
introductory matter. Perhaps 
Vernon, so dazzled by the 
possibility of the Vernoniad, will 
write nothing but Introductions.” 
Fortunately, we have Richard 
Stern to complete the story. 

— Will Nixon 


DEXTERITY, by Douglas 
Bauer. Simon & Schuster, 317 
pages, $18.95. 


New York State seems to be 
spawning more than its share of 
good writers these days, and with 
his first novel, Dexterity, Douglas 
Bauer makes a persuasive bid to 
join their ranks. Set in and 
around the fictional town of 
Myles, New York, a backwater 
near the Connecticut- 
Massachusetts border, Dexterity 
depicts with disturbing force the 
deterioration of our rural 
communities and the people who 
cling to them. 

The novel explores the fate of 
Ed and Ramona King, a couple in 
their early 20s whose marriage — 
to put it lightly — has failed. Ed is 
the son of an alcoholic 
night watchman whose single 
claim to local notoriety is that he 
was too drunk to notice a fire in 
the rubber factory where he 
worked, and snoozed on 
peacefully while he was 
incinerated. Unlike his father, 
though, Ed King possesses an 
intuitive gift for gaining the 
attention and admiration of 
Myles. In this dirt-poor town 
where no one seems to harbor 


"any hope of improving his or her 


lot in life, the antics of local 
personalities offer the only 
diversion. Prone to imaginative 
and often da 

jokes, wittily foul-mouthed, 


volatile and anarchic and yet 
masterfully controlled even in his 
outbursts of violence, Ed 
embodies every frustrated high- 
school girl’s dream of masculine 
power. And it is one of the 
achievements of Bauer’s book 
that in making Ed perversely 
appealing, and showing the hold 
he has on the imagination of 
Myles, Bauer’suggests that the 
glorification of brutishness — as 
long as it is enacted with style — 
is not confined to the fantasies of 
schoolgirls. He makes one think 
that it is in fact essential to our 
culture’s debased conception of 
masculinity, the key to our 
mythologizing of cowboys, gun- 
wielding loners, and Clint 
Eastwood. 

But there is also Ramona, who 
initially worships Ed. The catch 
— and it is a profound one — is 
that Ramona’s adoration is 
founded on a fundamental 
misunderstanding of Ed and 
what life with him will mean. 
Ramona, unlike the rest of Myles, 
is not satisfied with the life she 
has found there, and she 
mistakenly sees Ed’s charismatic 
strength as her chance for escape. 
She thinks Ed will take her away 
from the deadening repetition 
and futility of the lives around 
her. But Ed likes Myles; he likes 
repetition. He is Myles’s biggest 
star, its “King,” and it never 
occurs to him to leave. He works 
mending roads for the county 
(plenty of satisfying repetitive 
tasks), spends his evenings 
drinking beer and trading 
obscenities at the one bar in 
town, and abuses his wife for her 
growing alienation. 

The first time Ramona tries to 
leave on her own, her car skids 
on an icy curve and she loses her 
right hand in the crash. 
(Ramona’s anguish about her 
missing hand presumably gives 
rise to the novel’s somewhat 
opaque title.) The bulk of the 
novel follows what happens after 
the second time she leaves — 
simply abandons their infant son 
one day in a field of daisies and 
starts walking. Unable to imagine 
for herself a life away from 
Myles, a life that is not defined by 
her fear of Ed finding her and 
forcing her to return, and by her 
guilt at abandoning her child, 
Ramona drifts around 
neighboring towns in a sort of 
stupor, tries to remain 
inconspicuous, and lives day to 
day. Ed, back in Myles, suffers 
from his great loss of prestige in 
the wake of Ramona’s departure 
— his is not a society that goes 
easy on a man who can’t keep his 
wife in line. Ed’s rage builds 
until, goaded on by his mother 
and by an event that he interprets 
as the town’s ultimate judgment 
on the pitiableness of his life, he 
sets out to bring back his wife. 

By novel's end Douglas Bauer 
has drawn a picture of small- 
town American life that is 
unremittingly bleak. No one in 
the community — not Ed’s 
mother, nor the man in town who 
comes closest to what might be 
called Ed's best friend, nor an old 
girlfriend, now married with 
children — can provide any real 
comfort or understanding to this 
furiously unhappy man. Ramona 
fares slightly better, but the 
portions of sweetness in this 
novel are notably scant. Ed and 
Ramona are stunted, ignorant, 
Continued on page 4 
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-end, is a problem. Moment by _ 


Continued from page 3 

and narrow people, and they 
seem to have no resources for 
helping th 
lives other than the ones in which 
they feel trapped. And this, in the 


moment, their story can be hard 
slogging. By making his 
characters so hard to like, Bauer 
makes it very hard for a reader to 
care what solution they wrest 
from the sloppy tangle of their 
lives. And his exuberantly 
expressive prose style doesn’t 
always help, frequently reaching 
so far after an image or metaphor 
that the precision — and hence 
the vitality — of the gesture or 
insight are lost. But Bauer is 
clearly a writer of great energy 
and ambition, and one with a 
particular gift for evoking lives 
reduced to a state of stunned 
despair. 

— Sara Laschever 


BAUMGARTNER’S BOMBAY, 
by Anita Desai. Knopf, 230 


pages, $18.95. 


When first we encounter the 
hapless Hugo Baumgartner, he is 
an old man making his daily 
rounds of Bombay’s restaurants, 
scavenging for scraps to feed the 
feral cats he’s rescued from the 
streets. And what streets! Anita 
Desai — a Delhi native who now 
teaches at Mount Holyoke 
College — renders the sensory 
details of Baumgartner’s mite’s- 
eye view of life so fully that we 
sink into the “green murk of the 
Café de Paris,” taste each sip of 
suffocatingly sweet tea, breathe 
each susurration of the breeze. 
The novel's lavish but never 
excessive attention to the senses 
offers what Woolf doubted any 
biographer could convey: what it 
feels like to be someone else. 

A single day in Baumgartner’s 
1970s Bombay frames the book’s 
excursions into his history. Thus 
evoked, this history seems as. 
static as photographs in an 
album, a series of inevitable 
accidents in a foregone narrative. 
Among the fates that toss 
Baumgartner are major 20th- 
century historical forces: after his 
father is sent to Dachau, Hugo is 
hastened off to India for safety, 
where British colonial authorities 
incarcerate him along with other 
German nationals (Jews and 
Nazis alike) in a detention camp 
till the war's end; after the war, 
he’s ensnared in Calcutta’s pre- 
partition Muslim/Hindu violence 
and flees to Bombay, where he 
survives the anti-British riots; 
finally, a drug-addicted “hippie” 
disrupts his placid outcast's life. 
In another place and time, 
Baumgartner the misfit could 
perhaps have lived a quiet, 
retiring life, but history drafts 
him into the “lunacy of 
performing acts one did not wish 
to perform, living lives one did 
not wish to live, becoming what 
one was not... . A great web in 
which each one was trapped, a 
nightmare from which one could 
not emerge.” 

Just as significant as history in 
dictating Baumgartner’s fate is 
character, both his own and 
others’. Baumgartner reminds the 
reader of Melville's Bartleby the 
Scrivener, who, invited to 
participate in life’s 
responsibilities, answered, “No, I 
prefer not to.” As early as 
elementary school, Hugo shrinks 
from opportunity: “Was it just 
that he sensed that he did not 
belong to the radiant, the 
triumphant of the world? A 
strange sensation, surely, fora 
child.” During his 50 years in ‘ 
India he never fully learns the 
language, making do with an odd 
patois of Indian and English 
while gradually losing familiarity . 
with the accents of his native 
German — as if he preferred not 
to have contact with complete 
human speech. Ironically, 
because of his desire to remain in 
a self-protective shell, his life 
depends on the whims and 


| for her own lack of love and 


| who plays the piano for Veronica 


vicissitudes of others’ characters: 


when associated with a generous 
friend and business partner, he 
does well, but when left to the 
cold-arrogance of that partner's 
spoiled son, he sinks from 
civilization’s view. The random 
violence of his end, easily 
foreseen, fits this man of whom 
the author writes, “Ignorance 
was what [Baumgartner] had 
made his own. It was his country, 
the one he lived in with 
familiarity and resignation and 
relief.” 

And yet, oddly, the book is 
never depressing. Because each 
instant and perception is so 
vividly conveyed, Desai absorbs 
us completely and satisfyingly in 
the simple, tumbling, bright fact 
of existence — as if to know, 
breathe, taste, and wander even 
in Baumgartner’s constricted 
Bombay were enough to ask from 
life, without demanding answers 
to impossible questions about 


justice or meaning. 
— EJ. Graff 


MY FATHER’S MOON, by 
Elizabeth Jolley. Harper & Row, 
171 pages, $15.95. ; 


In the bomb-strafed 
countryside of England, behind 
blackout curtains covering 
windows of a hospital for the 
World War II wounded, Veronica 
Wright does not blossom into 
womanhood. Instead, she bursts 
from within the sheaths of 
loneliness and isolation she 
wrapped around herself during 
her childhood years as an 
outsider at a dreary, middle-class 
boarding school, her life as the 
daughter of German émigrés in a 
neighborhood of “small, mean 
houses in terraces in mean little 
streets.” 

Veronica is a remote and not 
particularly seductive character. 
As the lonely girl who cries 
herself to sleep while pretending 
that her nightgown is her mother 
holding her, she wins our 
sympathy. Yet both as a child and 
a young adult, Veronica, like) 
many sad and lonely people, can 
be peevish and perverse. At 
boarding school, she is assigned 
one evening to look after a large, 
unattractive schoolmate she 
nicknames Bulge. Cruelly 
taunted and bullied that day by 
older schoolmates, Bulge is 
beside herself with tears. Yet 
when a maid brings a glass of 
warm milk for the distressed girl, 
Veronica takes it and drinks it. 
She then lies in her bed, crying 


comfort, and for Bulge’s. 

Lack of love, lack of any 
reassurance that she deserves to 
be held, coddled, or cherished, is— 
a key theme in Elizabeth Jolley’s 
latest novel, the inspiration for 
her title. Veronica's father has 
told her to look at the moon, 
wherever she is, and remember 
that it’s the same moon he is 
watching. That way, she will 
never feel lonely. 

After she graduates from 
school Veronica finds herself 
trapped at St. Cuthbert’s 
Hospital. There, she and other 
nursing students are subject to 
strict rules of deportment and 
appearance even as they carry 
their bedclothes to the hospital 
basement at night during air-raid 
warnings and cope with the 
carnage each train of wounded 
soldiers brings to the wards. 
Veronica often forgets the 
comforting moon behind the 
blackout curtains. 

She seeks solace in a budding 
friendship with Nurse Ramsden, 


while she is crying, and who 
reads Rilke in German. And she 
escapes the burdensome 
bleakness of St. Cuthbert’s for 
days with the Metcalfs, a wealthy 
and privileged philandering 
hospital physician and his 
fawning, feckless wife. 
Veronica's infatuation with the 
older nurse and her blundering 
into the realmvof sexual love with 


Dr. Metcalf providesome of this 
novel's 


As her passion for the two older 
figures stirs, her awareness of the 
world around her, tentative in her 
youth, is heightened. 

The hospital, which has been a 
miasma of rigid figures, faceless 
soldiers, and dreary duty, 
becomes a place in which the 
horror of war and the pain of 
adult life grow acute. While 
changing a boy-soldier’s 
dressing, Veronica finds maggots 
infesting his wounds. A baby, 
one of the smallest she has ever 
seen, dies in her arms. 

Away from St. Cuthbert’s, 
Veronica begins to find some 
solace in retreat at a friend’s 
house, where the sky “seems to 
come down, rain soft and 
swollen, the clouds rosy at the 
edges and shining as if pearls are 
sewn into their linings, to the top 
of the grassy slope, which goes 
straight up from the windows of 
the living room.” Jolley’s precise, 
well-crafted prose becomes fluid 
and lush as Veronica evolves. Her 
protagonist, however, grows into 
a woman not unlike her brittle 
and withdrawn childhood self. 

When Ramsden makes a long 
journey to visit Veronica at her 
parents’ home, Veronica greets 
the older nurse, whose “eyes [are] 
pools of pleasure and 
tenderness,” with a lie about a 
family tragedy and an apology 
that she must send Ramsden 
immediately away. Veronica, 
pregnant with Metcalf’s child, 
walks from the train platform 
into years of isolation that will 
eventually lead her to search, 
perhaps futilely, for comfort from 
Nurse Ramsden again. 

— Maureen Dezell 


ACCIDENT/A DAY’S NEWS, 
by Christa Wolf. Farrar, Straus 
and Giroux, 113 pages, $15.95. 


In this short novel by East 
German writer Christa Wolf, a 
woman goes about her usual 
tasks on a day marked by two 
significant events: the nuclear 
acciflent at Chernobyl and her 
brother's operation for a brain 
tumor. The narrator gradually 
becomes aware of how “that 
day” has permanently altered the 
most basic aspects of her 


- behavior and thought. The 


possibility of her brother's death 
makes her aware of the value of 
each individual life; the nuclear 
disaster introduces the prospect 
of the annihilation of all life. A 
writer, she reflects on the new 
words (half-life, China 


syndrome) the Chernobyl 


accident has added to her 
vocabulary and how the accident 
will make nature poetry about 
clouds and rain obsolete. The 
prospect of such fundamental 
changes leaves her unable to 
write at all. 

Wolf's unnamed and 
seemingly autobiographical 
narrator takes perverse pleasure 
in applying scientific terminology 
to human emotions and 
experiences, as if mocking man’s 
attempts to explain what lies 
beyond human understanding. 
Her deeper motive is to find the 
reasons for disasters, for man’s 
destructive drive — in short, to 


find the psychological or 


physiological causes of evil. She 
explores traditional Biblical 
explanations and ranges through 
diabolical literary figures from 
Faust to Frankenstein, observing 
the stubbornness with which 
men evade the “blind spot” of 
conscience, the heart of darkness 
within each of us. All human 
activity must be scrutinized, she 
implies — even writing. For 
language too is linked to 
knowledge and hence to power; 
our greatest gifts can also destroy 
us. 
The narrator presents these 
thoughts in a dense yet elusive 
interior monologue that shifts 
from her present activities to 
thoughts of her brother’s 
condition, news of Chernobyl, 
and personal memories as she 
constructs elaborate analogies 


and metaphors in and across 


scientific and literary domains. 
Her supple play with words and 
concepts reveals an astonishing 
flexibility of imagination but also 
a panicky drive to make sense of 
circumstances still “beyond the 
boundaries of prose.” The 
deepest fears remain 
unspeakable; Wolf frets at the 
limits of language and leaves a 
somewhat ragged, amorphous 
trail of word-thoughts. 

In the course of the day the 
narrator's mood swings from 
paranoiac rage at her impotence 
before a nameless technocratic 
“they” (encompassing both 
nuclear scientists and her 
brother's doctors) to joy in the 
simplest manifestations of life: 
the growth of plants in her 
garden, her granddaughter’s 
voice over the telephone. She 
does not give in to despair but 
affirms the need to go on, to let 
hope be reborn. Near the end of 
the day, she begins to read from 
Heart of Darkness and finds 
herself identifying with Marlowe: 
“How he knew. How alone he 
must have been.” And just as 
Wolf's narrator finds consolation 
in Conrad’s text, the lonely, 
earnest voice of her own 
memorable prose offers comfort 
and courage to anyone who has : 
ever suffered silently and alone. 

— Lois Nesbitt 


THE GIFT OF STONES, by Jim 
Crace. Scribners, 170 pages, 
$16.95. 


Back in 1821, Percy Bysshe 
Shelley proclaimed poets to be 
“the unacknowledged legislators 
of the world.” Today sucha | 
notion seems silly. For all their 
failings, George Bush and Frank 
Lorenzo run the real world. Poets 
and fiction writers, however 
unacknowledged, seldom 
legislate more than their own 
notebooks. 

Or do they? To hear Jim Crace 
tell it, Shelley had it right. In The 


Gift of Stones, Crace creates a 
primeval fable, a bit of Stone Age 
sociology designed to prove that 
even if we ignore them, 
storytellers know what's best for 
us — and that when the time 
comes, they'll prove it. 
Unfortunately, his own tale often 
reads like a frustrated writer's 
revenge on an uncaring public. 
Despite Crace’s occasional lapses 
into stunning description, his 
self-conscious prose style evokes 
the towers of modern Manhattan 
rather than the campfires of 
prehistory. His characters too, in 
perfect fiction-nouveau fashion, 
are not people, but voices. They 
exist not as three-dimensional 
human beings, but as two- 
dimensional points made in an 
abstract argument. 

The argument itself is a simple 
one. On the edge of a vacant, 
foggy beach, a band of 
stonecutters happily thunk, 
thunk, thunk at their flints while 
Bronze Age Vikings hover just 
offshore, ready to make their 
labors — and stone itself — 
obsolete. Only the one-armed 
village storyteller has looked out 
over the ocean and seen what's 
coming. He tries to tell the 
“stoneys” what's up but they 
laugh, figuring it’s one of the 


_ out to new and presumably 


| is, rather than what he does, we 


cripple’s tall tales. The joke’s on 
them, though: pretty soon the 
Vikings land with their bronze 
and put the village out of 
business. In a scene as solemn as 


the Biblical exodus, the townsfolk | 


gather like sheep behind the 
storyteller and let him lead them 


greener pastures. 

But who is this Moses anyway? 
And what has he done to earn the 
trust of the villagers? Well, it’s 
hard to say, since we don’t know 
much about him. We do know 
the stump of his missing arm 
leaks pus as if it were his unused 
penis leaking sperm (“It would 
seem,” writes Crace, “that his 
wasted and unsummoned semen 
had found less rewarding outlets 
from his body than he would 
have wished”). And we're told 
that in a village “obsessed with 
work, with industry, with craft,” 
he couldn't work because of his 
arm, and so became the only one 
to venture out of town and see _- 
the future in the form of the 
Vikings’ ships. But about who he 


know very little. 

In fact, by the end of the book, 
the storyteller has come to seem 
less like a man than a stereotype 
of the Writer. Just as novelists are 
rumored to have emotional 
wounds that render them unfit 
for our service economy, so the 
storyteller’s missing arm keeps 
him out of the flint pits. And just 
as modern writers are sometimes 
said to use their emotional 
injuries to rise above the society 
around them, to perceive it 
clearly and to record their 
perceptions in stories, so Crace’s 
crippled hero turns his missing 
arm into an excuse for tale- 
telling. But the Stone Age 
storyteller has one crucial 
advantage over his modern 
counterpart: when the chips are 
down, the villagers turn to him. 
Unlike so many 20th-century 
authors, who have suffered their 
wounds, told their stories, and 
died in obscurity, Crace’s hero 
outlives the stoneys’ ridicule and 
becomes their leader. 

In short, Crace has created a 
world in which writers can 
become the acknowledged 
legislators. And for all the 
preciousness of his prose, his 
self-consciously poetic 
alliteration, and his-strained 
analogies, Crace does 
occasionally describe that world 
with remarkable power. 
Unfortunately, such real poetry is 
rare and not enough to redeem 
the The Gift of Stones. The 
storyteller might as well be 
speaking for Crace himtself when 
he says, “They wanted 
something crafted and well 
turned. I wanted their applause. 
The truth would never do.” 

— Fred Turner 


NONFICTION 


RITES OF SPRING: THE 
GREAT WAR AND THE 
BIRTH OF THE MODERN 
AGE, by Modris Eksteins. 
Houghton Mifflin, 396 pages, 
$24.95. 


“This is a book about death 
and destruction,” Modris 
Eksteins cheerfully 
announces. “It is a discourse on 
graveyards.” But as with many a 
romp through the town cemetery, 
the somber and bracing merge 
with the edifying and 
entertaining — the inscriptions 
are poetic, the death’s heads — 
compelling. Eksteins’s subject is 
the Great War, his motif 
movement, and his central figure 
the soaring dervish Nijinsky, 
whose exhilarating dance to life, 
like the age it initiated, ultimately 
collapses in death. 

As the very nomenclature 
implies, the Great War was one of 
a kind. For Eksteins, a professor 
of history at the University of 
Toronto and an expert on 
German culture, the First World 


Continued.on page 6 
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invites you to visit our newest location at 20 Charles Street 


A DOONESBURY BOOK 


From Cradle to Grave 
by Joyce Egginton 

In September 1987 
Marybeth Tinning, a 
housewife from Schenec- 
tady, stood trial for the 
murder of her ninth and 
last child. An investiga- 
tive reporter unravels the 
bizarre tale of the death 
of nine babies. 


$18.95 


A Prayer for 
Owen Meany 
by John Irving 


John Irving, the author of 
The World According to 
Garp, brings us Owen 
Meany, the most heart- 
breaking hero he has yet 
created. What happens to 
Owen is extraordinary 
and terrifying in this pro- 
vocative novel. 

List Price $19.95 

Sale Price $13.97 


Read My Lips, Make 
My Day, Eat Quiche 
and Die 

A Doonesbury Book 
by G.B. Trudeau 


More cartoons and more 
pleasure for insatiable 
fans of the Pulitzer Prize 
winning comic strip. This 
all-new collection is 
Doonesbury, and satire, 
at its ripping best. 

$6.95 


Love in the 

Time of Cholera 

by Gabriel Garcta 
Marquez 

The author's most lyrical, 
most glorious written 
work since his classic, 
One Hundred Years of 
Solitude. A lush, won- 
drous love story. 


_ 20 CHARLES STREET. BOSTC 
STREET. BOSTON 


TGATE MALL. BROCKTOI 


>PER'S WORLD, FRAMINC HAM 
4EASANT LANE MALL. 


Yukon Ho 
by Bill Watterson 


Follow the adventures of 
Calvin and his stuffed Ti- 
ger Hobbes, as they give 
us an enchanting and 
lively presentation of the 
best and worst of child- 
hood. 


$6.95 


Andy Warhol: 
The Factory Years 
by Nat Finklestein 


A bonanza for Warhol 
fans; more that 160 pho- 
tographs documenting 
the heyday of American 
pop culture, taken by an 
inside member of the no- 
torious Factory group. 


$19.95 


I-Don't-Eat (But-I- 
Can't-Lose) Weight 
Loss Program 

by Steven Jonas, M.D.., 
M.P.H., and 

Virginia Aronson, R.D., 


_MS. 
Getting out of the diet 


trap, why dieters get 
stuck and how they can 
be unstuck through Dr. 
Jonas personal program. 
$18.95 


Wonderland Avenue 

by Danny Sugarman 
Danny Sugarman tells us 
how, at the age of twelve, 
he was befriended by Jim 
Morrison of the Doors 
and catapulted into the 
world of drugs, sex and 
rock 'n roll. Wonderland 
Avenue is a _ brash, 
chilling tale of a turbu- 


lent period in rock his- 


tory. 
$19.95 
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Want to read more? 
Talk less. 
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THE VOICE OF A NEW GENERATION 


Continued from page 4 
War is the key to the century, 
“the axis on which the modern 
world turned.” Even the Second 
World War is but a delayed 
sequel, “an inescapable 
continuation of the 1914-1918 
struggle.” Presenting himself as a 
sort of tour guide to the killing 
grounds, Eksteins traces the roots 
of modern consciousness by 
combining the gifts of the 
historian with those of the 
dramatist. A skilled practitioner 
of the new cultural history, he 
focuses on the expressions of elite 
art — ballet, poetry, philosophy 
— to capture that most 
ephemeral and elusive of 
historical artifacts, the zeitgeist. 
Not that this is a collage of 
impressionistic brushstrokes. 
First and last, Eksteins’s Rites of 
Spring accepts the terms of the 


Stravinsky/Nijinsky ballet, Le 
sacre du printemps. As the latter 
wedded a celebration of renewed 
life to a climactic assignation with 
death, the former merges 
disciplinary opposites — 
literature and history, art ~ 
movements and troop 
movement, aesthetics and 
politics — in an analogous 
performance piece. Eksteins goes 
back to traditional narrative 
history, unapologetically 
exploiting symbolic protagonists, 
recurrent motifs, and dramatic 
pacing. From life in the trenches 
to life in the theater, poems to 
regimental histories, diaries to 
opera, the pageant is colorful, 
cluttered, and mesmerizing: fin 
de siécle Paris and Berlin, 
Diaghilev and the Russian Ballet, 
Flanders Field, Lindbergh, Erich 
Maria Remarque’s All Quiet on 
the Western Front, and, 
inevitably, Adolf Hitler. 

The effect of all this is never 
dizzying: the last thing Eksteins 
wants is more frenetic motion, 
more whirling without meaning 
or moral. Throughout his journey 
to the heart of modernism, the 
saving and curative power of art 
is at war with what the author 
perceives as an accompanying 
impulse toward a soul-killing 
excess. Cut loose from the 
traditional moorings of 
civilization and infused with a 
Nietzschean will to “live 
dangerously,” the 20th-century 
artist embraced motion at any 
cost. In its feverish efforts to gain 
freedom from constraints, the 
avant-garde movement became a 
high-velocity spinout that hit the 
wall hard. The fashionable 
alienation and disillusionment 
wrought by the modernist 
wastelands — whether of the 
Somme or of Eliot — are the least 
of it. Eksteins is blunt about a 
more terrible complicity: “Avant 
garde has for us a positive ring; 
storm troops a frightening 
connotation. This book suggests 
that there may be a sibling 
relationship between the two 
terms that extends beyond their 
military origins.” If the ideologue 
sees art as subservient to politics, 
Eksteins reverses the order: 
political ideology and action 
serve artistic sensibility, a process 
that Walter Benjamin, referring to 
Nazism, called the 
“aestheticising of politics.” 

The gulf that separates the 
reader from the pre-modern is 
vast, and Eksteins bridges it with 
a series of carefully constructed 


set pieces and dramatic “acts” 
that build in intensity. The 
opening volley is the oft told tale 


_of the riotous reception accorded 


the premiere of Le sacre du 
printemps on May 29, 1913, at Le 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées in 
Paris. Doing double duty as a 
“milestone in the development of 
modernism” and Eksteins’s 
ordering principle, that 
sensational performance is seen 
here as forecasting a world in 
which “art and life become a 
matter of energy and are fused as 
one.” 

Even in modernism, though, 
there are quieter, less frenzied 
moments, vestiges of an old 
order. In an extraordinary 
section, Eksteins tenderly 
narrates the story of the famous 
Christmas truce of 1914 in no 
man’s land. Spontaneously (and 
against orders) German and 
British troops emerged from the 
trenches and began fraternizing 
— exchanging small gifts, singing 
carols, even sharing barbers and 
musicians. The tableau, as 
Eksteiris emphasizes, could have 
been straight out of a play. 
Indeed, it’s one of his aims to : 
show how in their modern form 
art and war consistently 
converge. In a manner 
reminiscent of Paul Fussell’s The 
Great War and Modern Memory 
(which is, curiously, uncited and 
unacknowledged), Eksteins 
holds that World War I was the 
last of the “literary wars” — not 
just because it fed so powerfully 
into the work of the modernist 
heroes Eliot, Lawrence, and Joyce 
but also because our lasting 
image of the conflict has been 
largely shaped by the first-hand 
accounts of soldier/poets. 

Although he is a chronicler of 
the disastrous confluence of art 
and politics in the modern age, 
Eksteins never confuses the one 
with the other. In his insistence 
on separate spheres, his demand 
that life not imitate art, his 
purpose is to put things back 
together. An elegy for an age 
adrift and at war with itself, this 
wonderful historical drama 
moves finally to reconciliation 
and conservatism. Eksteins does 
not dance around that old 
morality, much less on its grave. 

— Thomas Doherty 


BEN JONSON: A LIFE, by 
David Riggs. Harvard 
University Press, 416 pages, $35. 


Playwright and duelist, poet 
and womanizer, moralist and 


glutton, Ben Jonson’s 
contradictions are as protean as 
his talents and his appetites. 
Even in an age of legendary 
carousers, the writer's life was 
action- and peril-packed, what 
with its fame, disgrace, difficult 
marriage, prison term, two 
murders (he escaped conviction 
for the second only by appealing 
to an obscure clerical statute), 
fierce fights with politicos and 
playwrights, poverty, and bouts 
of drinking. His most scandalous 
night on the town was when he 
was paraded, dead drunk, 
through the streets of Paris 
during Mardi Gras in a mock 
crucifixion staged by Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s son, whom Jonson was 
supposedly chaperoning through 
Europe. Obviously, extreme 
behavior ran in his hot-blooded 
family: his mother insisted in 
front of her son and friends that, 
had he been convicted on charges 
of having insulted the king in the 
play Eastward Ho, she would 
have poisoned him. 

Yet for all his sordid flings and 
political rebelliousness, Jonson 
has the reputation of being a 
prickly and frigid author, a 
didactic windbag. Part of this is 
the playwright’s own efforts at 
damage control; his various 
attempts to discipline himself fed 
his poetry’s energetic worship of 
order, sobriety, and neo-classical 
decorum. And he was also 
defensive about his lower-class 
background; raised in the seedy 
back alleys of London, he 


received a scholarship to the 
aristocratic Westminster School 
and served as court poet under 
the tumultuous and sharply 
contrasting reigns of Elizabeth, 
James I, and Charles I. In regular 
contact with the court notables of 
his day and buffeted by 
prevailing political winds, Jonson 
tried with his brilliant occasional 
verse and masques to praise the 
powerful and prick the 
sycophantic while still upholding 
a moral standard for the 
profligate upper classes. In 
between royal assignments, he 
wrote the lyric poetry and satiric 
comedies that he’s best known 
for. Seeing himself serving the 
same ethical mission as Horace, 
Jonson was the fizst English poet 
to construct a public persona. He 
was, in essence, England’s first 
poet laureate. 

Throughout his writings, as in 
his life, Jonson's fantasies of 
unbridled desire rub against the 
painstakingly constructed 
classical grain, and it’s this 
dialectic that David Riggs’s 
biography never really examines. 
Staid, academic, and well 
documented, this scholarly tome 
misses the volcanic spirit of 
Jonson’s Freudian juggling act. In 
his best plays the disturbing 
conflict between instinct and 
civilization runs out of control; 
the exuberance of Jonson’s excess 
lends his master scammers and 
hypocrites more unruly vitality 
than their creator's literary 
defense mechanisms can ~ 
suppress. Riggs is right when he 


"says that the “illicit wishes he 


could not afford to indulge in real 
life furnished him with a 
wellspring of creative energy,” 
but then he stuffs the writer's 
scathing poems and satires into 
mothballs — as when he tidies up 
the ending of Jonson's nasty sex 
farce, Epicoene, by saying it 
exposes the “self-referential 
character of the sexist stereotypes 
that pervade the play.” Except for 
an incisive section on the late 
comedy The Devil Is an Ass, 
which Riggs perceptively sees as 
an exercise in self-parody, the 
book’s criticism is respectable 
and dull. 

Since Jonson’s plays are 
scandalously neglected on the 
modern stage, Riggs’s colorless 
descriptions of the playwright's 
masterpieces are not just 
disappointing, but maddening. 
After reading his analysis, you 
don’t have the slightest interest in 
seeing the scripts performed. 
How can the first major 
biography of the writer in 60 
years ignore making the case for 
Jonson’s continued vitality and 
genius? In an era of black 
comedy, Brechtian alienation, 
theater of cruelty, and 
deconstruction, Jonson’s 
comedies of sadistic and 
charismatic anti-heroes adroitly 
conning their way to fortune by 
manipulating others’ dreams of 
success cut to the linguistic and 
capitalistic bone. His is the drama 
of boundless acquisitiveness, of 
furious, invigorating selfishness 
that’s reflected in his alliance of 
intimidating classical learning 
and breathtaking bathroom 
humor. But Riggs’s biography 
isn’t inspired by Jonson’‘s writings 
or his life. The great poet's rise — 
from pennilessness to success, his 
fight against self-destructive 
desires and despair, and his 
melancholic end (paralyzed by a 
series of strokes, he continued to 
write until the very end of his life) 
form a psychological drama that 
Ben Jonson: A Life never fully 
mounts. 

— Bill Marx 


MORE MAN THAN YOU'LL 
EVER BE: GAY FOLKLORE 
AND ACCULTURATION IN 
MIDDLE AMERICA, by Joseph 
P. Goodwin. University of 
Indiana Press, 120 pages, $9.95 


paper. 
The cover of Joseph P. 


Goodwin’s study of urban gay 
myths, language, and legends 
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encapsulates perfectly the 
slightly schizoid nature of this 
enlightening and thoroughly 
entertaining book. In big bright 
yellow-and-lavender pop-art 
iconography a muscle-bound gay 
superhero comes bursting 
through a closet door. MORE 
MAN, exclaims the comic-book 
headline; THAN YOU'LL EVER BE, 
adds the smiling hunk in his own 
balloon-speak. But before you 
think this is just gay studies with 
a POW-and-ZAP mentality, at 
the bottom of the cover looms: 
Gay Folklore and Acculturation 
in Middle America. And, in fact, 
Goodwin's book is a carefully 
balanced, academic analysis of 
gay humor with more than a full 
supply of off-color jokes, ironic 
counterculture insights, and 
personal narratives from female 
impersonators and gay-bar 
habitués. 

There are two ways to read 
More Man Than You'll Ever Be. 
The first is clearly the more 
responsible and entails reading 


- the introductory remarks, 


comprehending Goodwin’s 
methodology, his research 
techniques and his conceptual 
framework. Then you will 
understand how he views gay 
folklore as part of a larger system 
of how subcultures not only deal 
with societal pressure but also 
invent and maintain a language, 
humor, and semiotics of their 
own. Reading the book this way 
will equip you to go to next year’s 
Modern Language Association 
conference where you could 
discuss the differences between 
acculturation and enculturation. 
The other way to read More Man 
Than You'll Ever Be is to wend 
your way through the book, 
finding all of the jokes and first- 
person narratives — which are, 
luckily for those looking for an 
easy read, in boldface — and 
appreciate the source material 
before getting bogged down in 
what it all means. 

But to focus too much on either 


“the examples of gay sensibility or 


how Goodwin makes sense of 
those cultural artifacts would be 
to miss the solid understanding 
and grasp that this book has of 
pop culture. Since Susan Sontag 


published her shockingly original 
“Notes on Camp,” in 1964, there 
has actually been very little 
written about the interplay 
between gay culture and what we 
usually accept as mainstream 
culture, so much of what 
Goodwin writes feels fresh and 
original. This is further enhanced 
by his refusal to isolate gay 
culture, always placing it in the 
broader contexts of other ethnic, 
racial, and cultural groups, thus 
attempting to find commonalities 
in the diversity of outsider 
experience while never 
underestimating the uniqueness 
of those individual experiences 
themselves. If there is a dominant 
theme throughout More Man 


Than You'll Ever Be, it is the 
constant tension and flux 
between the mainstream and the 
subculture: the former always 
attempting to incorporate new 
trends and ideas and the latter 
always struggling to invent itself 
and remain original. 

This tension is particularly 
evident in Goodwin's discussion 
of the nature and subtext of AIDS 
jokes. First making a distinction 
between AIDS jokes made up by 
the gay community (which are 
usually about homophobia) and 
those made up by the straight 
community (which are usually 
homophobic), Goodwin tries to 
unravel the threads of prejudice 
against homosexuals, drug users, 
and ethnic groups that tangle 


together to get dubious laughs. 
(Have you heard the one about 
the Polish junkies who had 
AIDS? It’s in here along with a 
slew of Rock Hudson riddles.) 
And Goodwin manages not only 
to make emotional and 
psychological sense out of what 
many would find quite 
distasteful, but actually succeeds, 
many times, in finding positive 
and even educational value here. 
It is a risky analysis, but one that 
turns out to be provocative and 
daring. 

The true worth of Goodwin's 
book is not that it makes some 
aspects of gay culture 
understandable to those on the 
outside, but rather that it places 
popular culture — which is 
always being challenged by 
minority and deviant influences 
— in the proper perspective. 

— Michael Bronski 


DESTRUCTIVE | 
GENERATION: SECOND 
THOUGHTS ABOUT THE ‘60s, 
by Peter Collier and David 
Horowitz. Summit Books, 338 
pages, $19.95. 


When the Gods of radical 
politics fail, their followers 
(sometimes) go over to the 
enemy. So it is with Peter Collier 
and David Horowitz, two former 
New Left journalists 
disillusioned at the decline of the 
‘60s revolution into violence and 
sectarianism. Best known for 


their recent dynastic biographies . 


of the Rockefellers, Kennedys, 
and Fords, Collier and Horowitz 
began their careers as editors of 
Ramparts magazine, the house 
organ of the New Left. By the mid 
1980s, they had left their 
movement roots far behind, 
writing an article for the 
Washington Post magazine 
entitled “Lefties for Reagan,” and 
traveling to Nicaragua to bash 
the Sandinistas at the behest of 
the US State Department. 
Destructive Generation is a 
collection of magazine feature 
articles and polemical essays that 
the authors wrote from the late 
‘70s onward, including 
biographical sketches that also 


Radugh. The 


long first chapter, the'story of Fay 
Stender, radical Bay Area 
attorney who defended Black 
Panther leaders, became the 
lover of Soledad brother George 
Jackson, and was later shot and 
paralyzed by an ex-prisoner 
claiming to act in Jackson’s name, 
is a sympathetic and moving tale 
of ‘60s innocence betrayed. Their 


- piece on the Weather 


Underground, despite the 
authors’ voyeuristic interest in 
the organization’s sexual 
practices, is a revealing and 
relatively evenhanded portrait of 
the left destroying itself. 

But by the second half of the 
book, any pretense of fair- 
mindedness vanishes in a series 
of strident (and often score- 
settling) essays that bear a 
striking resemblance to speeches 
by Reagan UN representative 
Jeane Kirkpatrick. The trusting 
reader begins to feel he has been 
duped by the authors — led 
gently into the waters only to be 
attacked by the sharks of their 
born-again Republicanism. To 
Collier and Horowitz, the 
American left (which they view 
as monolithic) has been led by its 
concern for the oppressed into 
the service of America’s 
international adversaries. 
Resurrecting the language of the 
1950s, they characterize the left as 
“enemies within” and a “fifth 
column that threatens this 
country.” In a particularly 
notable bit of breast-beating, 
they write, “Like the others 
present at the creation of the New 
Left, who had begun the Sixties 
demanding that America 
improve itself, we had ended the 
decade committing acts of no- 
fault treason.” No nostalgia here. 

Almost everyone of 
prominence on the American left 
becomes a target of Collier and 
Horowitz, from MIT linguistics 
professor Noam Chomsky (a 
“sophisticated cynic’) to 
columnist Alexander Cockburn 
(“the pen of the satirist is wielded 
by the hand of the hack”) to 
former New Left leader Tom 
Hayden (an “opportunist”’). 


California Congressman Ron 
Dellums is portrayed as a virtual 
agent of the Kremlin. Predictably, 
Jane Fonda makes a cameo 
appearance as the fool. 

Collier and Horowitz's 
arguments are not entirely 
without merit. By any standard, 
'Chomsky’s defense of Khmer 
Rouge policies in Cambodia right 
up to the point of the Vietnamese 
invasion was indefensible. The 
authors gleefully quote 
Alexander Cockburn’s flippant 
comment on the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan: “If ever a country 
deserved rape it’s Afghanistan.” 
Their critique of the American 
left for its mindless support of 
virtually every Third World 
revolution (and of the left’s 
failure to criticize the dismal state 
of human rights in post-war 
Vietnam) rings true. 

But one cannot help feeling 
that a major source of Collier and 
Horowitz's wrath is that their 
former allies on the left just won’t 
take their political conversion 
seriously. They have become “a 
party of two,” as they put it, anda 
rather ignored one at that. In fact, 
the book ends with an account of 
Susan Sontag snubbing the 
authors. When they try to engage 
her in debate at the Miami Book 
Fair, the doyenne of the 
intellectual left will have none of 
it. “I don’t want to enter your 
world, where you push 
everything to extremes,” Sontag 
tells them. Many readers will 
undoubtedly feel the same way. 

— Neil Miller 


THE HEART OF THE ORDER, 
by Thomas Boswell. 
Doubleday, 363 pages, $18.95. 


Mays versus Mantle. Williams 
versus DiMaggio. Cochrane 
versus Dickey, and Seaver versus 
Gibson; Aaron versus Ruth, and 
Leo Durocher versus the whole 
goddamn world. 

Who was better? It’s a topic 
that baseball fans can and will 
argue ad infinitum, or at least 
until last call at the corner saloon. 
And even if the answers are 
obvious — Mays, DiMaggio, 
Continued on page 8 
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Cochrane, Gibson, Ruth, and the 
whole goddamn world — they 
matter far less than the pure joy 
of the arguments themselves. 
That's because baseball is a game 
defined, but not limited, by its 
own statistics, a game in which 
the numbers, which seem so 
important, are really nothing 
more than fodder for endless 
debate among fanatics of good 
will 


Baseball — no matter what 
calculator-jockeys like Bill James 
might tell you — is not a game of 
numbers. It’s a game of words: 
from the nonstop infield chatter 
on the diamond to the merciless 
bench-jockeying in the dugout to 
the stentorian discourses among 
the cognoscenti in the bleachers, 


the national pastime is a constant 
celebration of creative language. 
That fact alone makes the game 
vastly more appealing than 
football or basketball or hockey; 
when did Phil Simms or Jim 
Brown or Jerry West or Gordie 
Howe ever say anything worth 
remembering? Baseball has 
produced a truckload of 
distinctive talkers — Casey 
Stengel, Reggie Jackson, Lefty 
Gomez, Yogi Berra, Dizzy Dean 
— and an attic full of memorable 
lines: “Nice guys finish last,” “It 
ain’t over ‘til it’s over,” “Willie 
Mays’s glove is where triples go 
to die.” The beauty of the game 
lies not so much in its athletic 
artistry as in the power of the 
words it evokes: other sports may 
produce better athletes and 
more-fast-paced contests, but 
baseball produces its own poetry. 

And the game has produced 
few poets who can rank with 
Thomas Boswell. The 
Washington Post's celebrated 
columnist is arguably the 
reigning MVP of the baseball- 
writing fraternity. Sure, Roger 
Angell can bring the fast ball as 
well as anybody — but the guy 
only pitches a few times a year 
for the New Yorker. And, yeah, 
Peter Gammons (late of the 
Globe, now with Sports 
Illustrated) has a major-league 
eye — but he doesn’t hit for 
power the way Boswell can. No, 
Boswell is the best. And as 
Exhibit A, consider The Heart of 
the Order. 

Like his two previous baseball 
books, How Life Imitates the 
World Series and Why Time 
Begins on Opening Day, 

. Boswell’s latest is a collection of 
recent Post columns, interlaced 
with a few original essays. The 
best of the lot (including the cult 
classic “99 Reasons Why Baseball 
Is Better Than Football”) 
constitute the art of sportswriting 
at its most wonderful. The worst 
(notably, a somewhat fawning 
series of tributes to former 
Orioles manager Earl Weaver) 
are merely excellent. Like Hall- 
of-Famer Hack Wilson — of 
whom it was said that he could 
hit better drunk than almost 
anyone else could hit sober — 
Boswell on an off day is still 50 
points better than the rest of the 
league. And the man doesn’t 
have many off days. 

Boswell’s genius lies in his 
ability to make the game 
comprehensible to the non-fan: 
he writes less about stats and 
strategy than about the human 


beings who inhabit, and enrich, 
the game. That's not to say that 
there’s nothing here to attract the 
die-hard bleacher bum: Boswell 
is as knowledgeable and 
perceptive a judge of the game’s 
fine points as any baseball writer 
working today. But he doesn’t 
overwhelm the reader with 
baseball minutiae; the hardcore 
stuff simply sneaks its way 
unobtrusively into these elegant 
little essays on human striving 
and mortal frailty, essays that say 
as much about the game of life as 
about the game played on the 
diamond. 

Consider Boswell’s appraisal of 
Joe DiMaggio, an intensely 
private superstar now finally 
coming to grips with his status as 
a cultural icon: “Finally, he was at 
ease with age and this endless 
foolishness called fame. At last, it 
was almost a pleasure to be Joe 
DiMaggio.” 

It must be quite a pleasure to be 
Thomas Boswell. Without doubt, 
it’s always a pleasure to read him. 

— Francis J. Connolly 


THE GARDEN 
TRIUMPHANT:A . 
VICTORIAN LEGACY, by 
David Stuart. Harper & Row, 
317 pages, $27. ° 


In the next few optimistic 
weeks before the water shortage 
really hits, some gardeners will 
be buying their flats of annuals 
and mapping out their flower 
beds — maybe pink petunias 
edged with white lobelias this 
year. Others will be sneering at 
such conventional bedding-out 
schemes and are combing the 
catalogues for the rarer 
perennials and lecturing others 
on the virtues of the old- 
fashioned cottage garden and the 
wildflower meadow. Both sorts 


-of gardeners support David 


Stuart's thesis that when we 
wield our trowels, we are all 
Victorians. 

Stuart contends in his 
fascinating book that the 
Victorians revolutionized the 
way we garden, both by creating 
a distinctive style, which peaked 
in the 1850s, and then by 
championing another style in 
reaction to it in the 1870s. The 
mid-Victorians invented the 
notion of bedding-out (often 
called carpet bedding, though 
Stuart says that term is more 
specialized) — punching 
rectangular, circular, teardrop, 
and salamander-shaped beds 
into a lawn and filling them with 
low-growing, long-flowering 
annuals according to that year’s 
color scheme. 

Why did Victorians garden this 
way? The Industrial Revolution, 
Stuart says. We all know about 
the robber barons and the 
wretched mill workers, but the 
expanding economy also created 
a huge middle class. The modern 
suburb, with all those new yards, 
was born to house these workers. 
“The first assault on this juicy 
new market,” Stuart writes, 
“appeared in 1838 and,was [a 
book] called, . . . naturally, The 
Suburban Gardener.” 

These anxious new 
homeowners fell on the 
proliferation of books and - 
magazines advising them what to 
plant. By the 1850s, bedding-out 
had taken hold. The flowers that 
filled these beds were one 
byproduct of the British Empire; 
plant collectors were sending 
home specimens from all over the 
world. Flora that was to 
“dominate the whole Victorian 
period were subtropical weeds 
that, seasonless, flowered for the 
entire time that the plant was 
growing. .. . The old garden flora 
was virtually over by the end of 
August and the garden half dead; 
now [gardeners] could have 
colour until they themselves no 
longer wanted to be outdoors.” 
Goodbye irises, hello petunias; 
collectors brought home trees, 
too, and founded arboretums. 
The growing economy made it 
possible for gardeners to buy flats 
of annuals year after year (a 
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perennial plant has to be bought 
just once) from the newest 
entrepreneurs, the nurserymen, 
or to grow their own seedlings in 
state-of-the art greenhouses. 

But every fashion peaks, 
followed by nostalgia for the 
past, or some vague version of it. 
In Victorian gardening, this 
reached a flood tide in the 1870s, 
with the work of William 
Robinson and Gertrude Jekyll. 
They advocated naturalistic 
gardens, designing perennial 
beds that faded into the 
woodlands beyond. An 
increasingly urban England 
became nostalgic for cottage 
gardens (far more lush in 
memory than in real life), as 
“associated with the delights of 
humble country life were humble 
garden flowers, all so different 
from the over-bred and over- 
fashionable plants being planted 
out each summer.” 

It’s not difficult to find 
examples supporting Stuart's 
thesis. Boston has the Public 
Garden, with its geometric beds 
of annuals, and the Arboretum, 
home of a great Victorian tree 
collection. “Antique flowers,” 
wildflower gardens, native 
grasses, and old-fashioned roses 
are very popular these days. Tea 
roses were the height of fashion 
in the Victorian Era, supplanting 
the older damasks: that’s 
reversed today. 

Stuart's book contains a few 
minor irritations. Some of his 
attempted drolleries are simply 
condescending (“For 1854, it was 
‘rather good”). More serious is the 
lack of footnotes. An amateur can 


read with interest a description of 


the working conditions of hired ~ 
gardeners; a scholar will be 
driven crazy by the citation “an 
article of the 1840s.” Stuart has 
tried to keep his book populist by 
including a list of extant Victorian 
gardens to visit (including the 
phone number for Warwick 
Castle), but there’s no need to 
jolly this work up. Readers will 
find their parents’ gardens in 
here, or their grandparents’, or 
their own. 

— Lisa Deeley Smith 
BRUCE NAUMAN, by Coosje 
van Bruggen. Rizzoli 
International, 304 pages, $50. 


In her splendid essay on Bruce 
Nauman, Coosje van Bruggen 
writes that the artist “prefers to 
pace his studio rather than follow 
in the footsteps of other artists.” 


Not only does she make an 
accurate observation about 
Nauman’s quirky originality as 
an artist, but her formulation 
follows Nauman’s own practice . 
of pitting the literal (he gets his 
ideas while pacing his studio 
floor, and indeed has videotaped 
his conceptual peregrinations — 
and presented them as artworks) 
against the metaphorical (he 


| bases many of his works on 


visual and verbal puns in which 
one image or word stands in for 
another). 

While still in art school 
Nauman, who was born in 1941 
and has lived since graduate 
school in California and the 
Southwest, decided against 
becoming a painter. Instead he 
has devoted himself, in his own 
words, to “investigating the 
possibilities of what art may be.” 
His career has taken the form of a 
series of propositions that 
attempt to define what an artist is 
after he puts down his brushes. 
His answer came early, and he 


| has repeated it in different forms 


incessantly ever since. “ Art is 
what the artist does, just sitting 
around the studio.” Or pacing its 
floors. 

Nauman has acknowledged 
with irony the great expectations 
culture still holds for art. 
Avoiding traditional high-art 
media, he has primarily worked 
in neon, video, film, and 
performance. In 1967 he made — 
one of his classic works, an 
orange neon spiral accompanied 
by a parallel blue neon statement, 
“The true artist helps the world 
by revealing mystic truths.” It 
was not unintentional that he 
chose neon, the material of 
Budweiser signs, for his medium. 
And in 1966 he made a drawing 
titled The True Artist Is an 
Amazing Luminous Fountain. At 
the same time he made two comic 
photographs of himself spitting 
water and mimicking a fountain, 


‘ undercutting the pomposity of 


that aesthetic generalization. 

An innate phenomenologist, 
Nauman characteristically 
locates his art in that which he 
best knows — his own body — 
which literally becomes for him 
the measure of all things. In 
another 1966 classic work Neon 
Templates of the Left Half of My 
Body Taken at Ten-Inch Intervals 
the artist has assembled on the 
wall precisely what the title 
describes, a composition 
completed by the black cords 
from the neon fixtures dangling ° 


| cerebral. 


heartening to read in the jacket 


elegantly as negative images of 
his lime-green-neon body 
templates. In his works the 
distance between the work and 
the artist is eliminated, and what 
you see is a record, without 
alteration or embellishment, of 
the moment at which the work 
was executed. Nauman perceives 
the mind as the equal of the body, 
and his work achieves a piquant 
balance between the sexy and the 


Although grounded in basic 
body sensations and often 
apparently banal ideas, 
Nauman’s work is difficult and 
challenging. Van Bruggen, who 
has emerged over the past decade 
as our best writer on difficult and 
challenging contemporary art 
and artists, presents his work and 
life with intelligence and 
understanding. Her writing is 
blessedly jargon-free. Although 
she frequently quotes from 
Wittgenstein, Beckett, and gestalt 
psychology, she does so to locate 
the artist’s own ideas and 
illuminate his works, not to erect 
stumbling blocks between the 
reader and artist as too many 
theoretically insecure art writers 
so infuriatingly do. 

The book is handsomely 
produced with generous 
illustrations in both black-and- 
white and color, and it is 


blurb that van Bruggen is 
working on a series of texts 
treating other important but 
difficult artists such as John 
Baldessari, Lawrence Weiner, 
and Joseph Kosuth. 

— David Bonetti 


MARY SHELLEY: ROMANCE 
AND REALITY, by Emily W. 
Sunstein. Little, Brown, 403 
pages, $24.95. 


Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley 
was taught to spell her name by 
tracing the inscription on her 
mother’s tombstone. Her mother, 
feminist author Mary 
Wollstonecraft (A Vindication of 
the Rights of Women) had died 
during childbirth, and her father, 
radical philosopher William 
Godwin, sought to instill in his 
daughter an obligation to live up 
to her intellectual heritage. To 
Godwin’s delight, his daughter 
was to match her mother’s 
literary fame; to his dismay, she 
was to match her sexual infamy 
aswell. 

Mary Wollstonecraft was 


labeled a “lascivious whore” by 
the press after her husband’s 
memoirs revealed her sexual 
exploits. Godwin detailed her 
obsession with the painter Henry 
Fuseli, which led to her proposal 
(instantly rejected by him) that 
she live with the Fuselis as the 
platonic member of a ménage a 
trois; her affair with and 
illegitimate child by Gilbert 
Imlay; and her premarital liaison 
with Godwin himself, which had 
resulted in Mary’s conception 
and a hasty wedding. Although 
none of these acts contradicted 
the free-love theories that 
Wollstonecraft and Godwin had 
both propounded in print, 
Godwin quickly found that what 
to him was okay in theory was to 
his audience disgraceful in 
practice. He unwittingly 
destroyed his dead wife's 
reputation, which sank so low 
that her Original Stories for 
children, which appeared 
posthumously, had to be 
published anonymously. 

Following in her mother’s 
footsteps, the younger Mary 
Wollstonecraft ran away at 16 
with Percy Shelley, then 21 and 
married. (Sunstein claims that 
Mary, again echoing her mother’s 
actions, first proposed to Shelley 
that his wife, Harriet, live with 
them in a ménage a trois as their 
“sister.’’) When Percy and Mary 
ran off, the ensuing scandal was 
so great that three years later 
Mary felt compelled to publish 
her masterpiece, Frankenstein, 
anonymously. 

Mary was haunted by guilt, 
intensified by Harriet’s suicide, 
for the rest of her life. She and 
Percy both believed the - 
premature deaths of three of their 
four children to be some form of 
divine punishment. 

All this reads like the stuff of a 


Norma Nathan column rather 
than of a serious biography. For 
instance, Percy Shelley’s 
unsuccessful attempts to get his 
wife to experiment sexually with 
other men, including his own 
proposed variations on the 
ménage a trois theme. Then 
there’s Mary’s half-sister Clara, 

. who accompanied the young 
couple on their elopement, later 
bore Lord Byron’s child (rumored 
by many to be Percy Shelley's 
| child), and carried on an affair 
. with Percy behind Mary’s back. 
(Although Sunstein never 
declares this last point 
definitively, she does insinuate it 
repeatedly.) What about the 
rumors that Mary, her half-sister 
Clara, Percy, and Byron (who in 
turn was rumored to have slept 
with his half-sister, Augusta) had 
formed a League of Incest to 
perpetrate their perversities? Yes, 
all of this does make for 
interesting reading, but it also 
detracts somewhat from 
Sunstein’s stated purpose: to 
have us finally take Mary Shelley 
more seriously. 

A frolicsome, gossipy tone 
permeates the first half of the 
book but abruptly disappears 
when the narrative reaches Percy 
Shelley's death, which left Mary 
a 24-year-old penniless widow, 
with an infant son. The rest of 
Mary’s life and the rest of the 
book are both very somber in 
comparison to their first halves. 
Without Percy, Mary has to settle 
down to some serious business. 
Writing is no longer a luxury but 
a livelihood. 

After Percy Shelley's death, 
none of Mary Shelley’s detractors 
could credit him with any of her 
subsequent successes (as various 
scholars through the ages have 
mistakenly claimed Frankenstein 
to be mostly his). 

And this is the greatest 
contribution this biography 
makes: focusing so much of our 
attention (half the book) on 
Mary’s life after Percy's death. It 
has always been assumed that 
Mary Shelley had no real 
existence apart from Percy 


J Shelley. And, in her self- 


denigrating style, Mary Shelley 
did herself no favors in this 
regard, often referring to Percy's 
“far more cultivated mind.” This 
work puts to rest any doubts that 
Mary Shelley was an intellectual 
force in her own right, as well as a 
determining force in Percy 
Shelley’s artistic development. 

— Marcia Crumley 
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_ record was not an irony to him,” 


Continued from page 1 

he’d finally made a record 

with a sound that was too hot 

to handle as because he had 
accumulated so many enemies in 
his meteoric career. “That he 
should stand in the way of his 


writes Ribowsky, “it was an 
injustice he could not live 
with, . . . He didn’t just walk 
away from the business. He ran — 
and hid.” 

In those eight years in 
between, as Ribowsky captures — 
with a journalist's ear and a 
psychiatrist's understanding, Phil 
Spector tore like a modern-day 
Napoleon through the art form of 
pop music and the sleazy 
business world that had come to 
control it. No one was more 
devious, more driven, more 
manipulative, more insecure, 
more ruthless, more lonely, more 
admired, more hated. And no one 
was more successful — no one — 
than Phil Spector in putting his 
stamp on rock and roll. 

In the wake of “River Deep,” 
Spector never again dominated 
the industry except for one final 
twitch of egocentricity with the 
Ramones; instead, he expedited, 
catalyzed, and at times salvaged 
the works of his equals, notably - 
Lennon and Harrison. 

Ribowsky’s book conveys the 
essence of a mad genius — at one 
point or another, the author 
presents Spector as Mozartian, 
Wagnerian, Svengalian, Howard 
Hughesian, and Muhammad 
Aliian — but, to Ribowsky’s 
credit, in doing so he traces the 
profound impact of his 
transcendent subject on the 
development of R&R and the 
history of pop music. What 
makes this book so important is 
that Phil Spector, more than 

anyone else, is responsible for 
that history. 

The whole “Phil thing” began 
in 1949. Eight-and-a-half-year- 
old Harvey Phillip Spector, 
second offspring of a Russian- 
Jewish immigrant couple living in 
the Bronx, is told that his beloved 
father is dead — a suicide. The 
family, some months later, moves 
to Hollywood to escape the 
tortured memories. 

We don’t learn much about the 
boy’s reaction to the tragedy 
(Spector, a recluse living in the 
LA area, offered no assistance to 
Ribowsky). But nine years later, 
Ribowsky tells us (in a classic 
example of New Journalism): 
“Spector was on the edge of 
sleep, his eyes shut, his guitar at 
his side, when a harsh memory 
cut through his subconscious. He 


saw the blue shale tombstone of 
his father’s grave, which was 
three thousand miles to the east 
in a Long Island cemetery. In his 
haze, Spector thought he was at 
the foot of Ben Spector's grave, 
and the epitaph on the stone — 
‘To Know Him Was to Love Him’ 
— was staring at him, assaulting 
him, taunting him.” 

I can imagine that it may have 
happened just that way. But 
Ribowsky doesn’t help much 
with how the suicide may have 
contributed to turning the son, 
Harvey Philip Spector, into the 
most ambitious and successful 
music entrepreneur of all time. 

Ribowsky creates a convincing 
portrait of a short, insecure, 
nerdish young man obsessed 
with transforming his hurt 
into adulation; a small-time 
hustler grown into an industry 
magnate; a man who reached the 
top and burned out at 25, 
assuaging his pain with a guitar 
along the way. 

Ribowsky brilliantly depicts ~ 
Phil Spector as catalyst of the 
industry, a Picasso of the art 
form, and de facto leader of a 
salon of creative egos so decadent 
and corrupt as to make the 
Borgias envious. 

Spector was a perverse 
romantic. The perversity was that 
rather than people, he 
romanticized the music, and this 
became the reality in which he 
lived. People — the musicians, 


Hitting the Wall 


by Richard Gaines 


Spector's stable: 
the Righteous Brothers 


and the girl groups 


the producers, the singers, the 
moguls, the hangers-on — were 
to him inanimate props, the 
instruments, as it were, as he 
sought to turn life itself into a 
discography. 

Ribowsky never hesitates to 
describe the monstrous side of 
Phil Spector. In the wake of 
Spector's rise was the detritus of a 
thousand relationships, al} 
destroyed by Phil out of 
insecurity, envy, and suspicion. 


Spector is described, at one point, 
as sadistic. His first wife 
comments that yes, he was 
sadistic, but his choice was 
mental, rather than physical, 
abuse. 

For all the warts Ribowsky 
finds on Phil Spector, the mad 
genius comes across as 
sympathetic, and to be pitied 
rather than scorned. In part this is 
due to the author's obvious love 
and respect for the truly 


monumental body of work 
Spector created. But the 
ultimately sympathetic portrait of 
Phil Spector is painted by the 
subjects Ribowsky was able to 

- interview: former friends, 
mentors, protégés, associates, — 
employees, wives, and almost to 
the one, victims of Phil Spector's 
mad genius. 

And while they damn his 

deceitfulness, ruthless ambition, 
and Machiavellian methods, they 


do not, for the most part, 

condemn him professionally. He 
was a prick, a bastard, and a back 
stabber. But he was the best rock- 


| and-roll hustler anyone had ever 


met. 

On practically every page — 
with the clarity of monophonic 
high fidelity — Ribowsky 
documents Spector’s obsession 
with musical perfection, an 


| obsession that alchemically ~ 


converted the inhuman demands 
he made upon his long-suffering 
chattels into unforgettably 


| romantic 45s. 


In one memorable scene, in 
1961, a virtual who's who of 
music writing and production 
gathered around Spector in a 
New York studio for a recording 
session that included Gene 
Pitney’s “Every Breath I Take.” 
The lineup: Gerry Goffin, Carole 
King, Burt Bachrach, the storied 
writing team of Cynthia Weil and 
Barry Mann, publishing giant 
Aaron Schroeder, and rock 
kingpin Don Kirshner. Writes 
Ribowsky: “Listening for 
direction from the booth, Pitney 
found he had not one producer 
per song but anywhere up toa 
dozen. ‘It was a real problem,’ he 
said. ‘Because every time 
somebody was satisfied with - 
something, somebody else would 
say, “Yeah, it’s all right, but you 
should have done this.” And I'd 
have to do it again. There were so 
many egos in there. Nobody 
wanted to step on anyone else, 
but that’s all they did. ..’” 
Goffin, writes Ribowsky, recalled 
Spector on that night as a 
mercurial blur. “ ‘It was really 
something to see him work,’ 
Goffin said. ‘He was all over the 
studio, telling everybody what 
to do. He was hardly in the 
booth.’ ” 

Vividly, Ribowsky reproduces 
Spector's forced creation of his 
legendary Wall of Sound. Here's 
the scene described by longtime 
Spector producer Larry Levine as 
the master enwalled no less than 
Disney's “Zip-A-Dee-Doo-Dah.” 

“It was a mob and Phil started 
in and he has me raising this up 
and that up and adding this and 
that and making it louder — 
‘Bring up the bass; bring up the 
guitar.’ We're like three hours 
into the session now and we're 
still just rehearsing and all my 
meters are pinning, they're just 
stuck over on the end and I know 
I can’t go on with that but don’t 
know what to do. Phil is Phil, 
he’s gotta do it his way, but I can’t 
record that way because it’s too 
loud and it'll all be distorted. So, 
finally, I turned everything 
down, turned all the mikes off.” 

Ribowsky continues, “The 
suddenly-mute control booth hit 
Phil like a slap in the face. ‘What 
the hell are you doing! he 
screeched at Levine. ‘I just about 
had the sound! I just about had 
the sound! I just about had it and 
you ruined it! Three hours and 
you ruined it!’ ” 

Someone was always ruining it 
for Spector; but while he knew he 
was also always ruining someone 
else, he never seemed to care — 
only the music counted. Yet, 
somehow, while rarely forgiven 
at the time, he was rarely denied. 

Phil Spector understood music 
“‘was his power source”; as one- 
time flunky Sonny Bono put it, he 
knew that rock and roll was his 
ticket out. Lying, cheating, and 
stealing, Phil Spector elbowed 
his way in and up to the top. 
From his days at West 
Hollywood's Fairfax High to his 
work with the Beatles, he 
wielded his influence in the 
studio — a musical Captain 
Ahab, searching for the perfect 
hit from his perch in the 
engineering booth of his 
“Pequod.” 

As rock-and-roll history, He’s a 
Rebel is profoundly provocative 
and entertaining. As an effort to 
explain the Spector's psychology, 
it is convincing, but frustratingly 
incomplete. It is a must read for 
everyone interested in rock and 
roll and abnormal psychology. 0 
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WHO REALLY KILLED 
JOHN KENNEDY? 


came not from the Mob, but the CIA." 


"Powerful ... provocative. Garrison's book persua- 
sively argues that it's time for some U.S. glasnost." 
The Guardian 


reads like a novel." 


New Orleans Times-Picayune 


ance of the President's blasted brain. 
The New York Times 


"Jim Garrison's book presents the most powerful detailed case yet made that President Ken- 
nedy's assassination was the product of a conspiracy, and that the plotters and key operators 


Norman Mailer 


More than 85 percent of Americans believe the 
Warren Commission Report was a whitewash. But 
only one person, New Orleans D.A. Jim Garrison, 
now a Louisiana Appeal Court Judge, officially inves- 

. tigated and prosecuted the crime of the century. 
More exciting than any fiction, this gripping detec- 


tive adventure is Garrison's own true story, presented 
(OF THE here for the first time. 
"This book deserves attention ..." 
Booklist 


"A riveting book ... told in a wry and witty style. It 


"Garrison reviews many challenges to the evidence against Oswald; for example the absence 
.. Of any physical signs that he had fired a rifle on the fatal day, and the mysterious disappear- 


ling to: Sheridan Square Press, 145 West 4th Street, New York, NY 10012; (212) 254-1061, 
ISBN 0-941781-02-X. , 


‘Order now! On the Trail of the Assassins, 358 pp., hardcover, photos, detailed notes and in- 
dex. Now in its third printing; 30,000 copies sold. Send $19.95 plus $2.00 shipping and hand- 


753 Boylston St., 
Back Bay, Beston 536-4433 
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The sound and the Furies 


by Milo Miles 


LIPSTICK TRACES, by Greil 
Marcus. Harvard University 
Press, 496 pages, $29.95. 


re-ZENT-ing: the No 
P Future Four in a limited 

engagement that offers the 
ultimate in anti-art statements 
and gestures of total revolt. On 
drums: Richard Huelsenbeck, a 
founder and theorist of the Dada 
movement, chaos connoisseur, 
transmogrified psychiatrist and 
brutist, who plays only “umbah- 
umbah.” On bass: Isidore Isou, 
androgynous fallen French 
intellectual, cult-of-youth 
exponent, and creator of Lettrism, 
the first avant-gardist fit for the 
atomic age. On lead guitar: Guy 
Debord, peripatetic paradox and 
compulsive contradictor, 
mastermind of the Situationist 
International gang, the arch- 
disrupters who wrote prophetic 
scripts acted out in the May ‘68 
Paris riots. And on lead vocals 
and gimlet eye: Johnny Rotten, 
punk-rock anti-Christ and for 14 
months the Orpheus of the 
modern damned (though 
nowadays, as Greil Marcus 
perfectly quips, he’s “a pop star 
who cannot make his fans forget 
the Sex Pistols”). On background 
chorus of shrieks and groans: 
various malnourished and God- 
mad malcontents from the 
Middle Ages, including Free 


Spirits and Cathars. 


The Sex Pistols in Atlanta, January 1978 


Such a rogues’ gallery could be 
assembled between two covers 
only by Greil Marcus, the one 
American rock critic official 
intellectuals have let into the 
drawing room with them. His 
credentials from pop and high 
culture are in order: he taught 
American Studies at Berkeley 
right after he was one of the early 
leading lights at Rolling Stone. 
But Marcus has this quirk that 
keeps him at odds with the 
keepers of the sacred flame of 
academe. For him, the finest rock 
and roll is never just a song to 
sing, but an inducement to 
philosophical speculation and 
slightly fevered affirmations of 
ecstasy. Indeed, he remarks that 
after he heard the Sex Pistols’ 
shattering “Anarchy in the U.K.” 
12 years ago, “All I wanted to 
know was why the record was so 
powerful.” Lipstick Traces is the 
long-form answer he has derived. 

Marcus has been formulating 
that answer, on and off, since he 
finished his well-received first 
study, Mystery Train: Images of 
America in Rock ‘n’ Roll Music, in 
1975. At a time when rock and 
R&B weren't generating enough 
of the gross national product to 
become toothless institutions and 
were still dismissed as freakish 
wastes of sub-adult time, Marcus 
was determined to show that the 
impulses trumpeted in popular 
music weren't knots in the 


American grain, but part of it. 

Some of Mystery Train has 
frayed badly over the years, but 
its gleeful daring with ideas has 
not. The undeniable blowout of 
the book is the final essay, “Elvis: 
Presliad.” This mercurial, 
freewheeling meditation on the 
hillbilly cat that conquered the 
world proved that a very astute, 
articulate writer could make 
points about sex, power, and 
regional pride in the US while 
being flat-out ga-ga about Elvis 
the Pelvis. It was a special 
embodiment of a fan’s love and, 
more sharply than any other 
section of Mystery Train, 
celebrated the optimism inherent 
in self-creation. The message of 
Elvis was transubstantiation of 
personality, and the message in 
his sound was that the same 
option was open to whoever 
would take it. This all-embracing 
yea provides one of the most 
potent contrasts between Lipstick 
Traces and Mystery Train, 
between Johnny Rotten and Elvis 
Presley. And perhaps between 
the Old and New World. 

' Lipstick Traces touches on only 
a sliver of punk music — 
Marcus's eccentric clutch of 
favorite sides and singles. What 
he does track down extensively is 
a very narrow impulse with wide 
resonance: the desire to touch off 
an unbounded moment, an 


apocalyptic situation that enables . 


you to destroy the world and 
survive its destruction. Marcus 
insists that his core collection of 
such moments — from the antics 
of the proto-Dadaists in the 
Cabaret Voltaire as 19th-century 
European civilization collapsed 
in the final throes of World War I 
to the demented whirl of images 
spun out by Johnny Rotten as 
20th-century popular music 
collapsed at the climax of 
“Holidays in the Sun” — points 
up that “much of the twentieth- 
century has been taken up with 
the attempt to prove that the 
beautiful, the poetic, and the call 
to murder are all of a piece.” The 
narrative lays out, in one of the 
author's favorite phrases, “a 
secret history of a time to come”’: 
oracular conjunctions of nihilism 
and negativism. Such a hair- 
raising interpretation of our times 
is not so secret, but it has rarely 
been faced with such boisterous 
relish as here. 

Of course, these unbounded 
moments — which may stretch 
for several months, but rarely 
more — become the most sealed 
of moments after they are 
finished. Marcus’s most 
unqualified triumph in Lipstick 
Traces is making both the Sex 
Pistols’ last concert, in 1978 San 
Francisco, and the nights of 
pagan ritual, rule-rending art 
performances, and God-free 
revulsion by Hugo Ball and 


Richard Huelsenbeck, in 1916 
Zurich, equally vivid and 
disquieting. Serving up such 
events on the same plate implies 
some sort of equivalency, an idea 
that has caused consternation in 
some reviewers and even in some 
sympathetic rock fans. 

From the high-culture camp 
comes the complaint that the Sex 
Pistols and their closely allied ilk 
could hardly claim an aesthetic 
anti-system as coherent and 
sustained as even those of the 
Dadaists or Situationists. From 
the pop-culture corner comes the 
charge that the unquestioned 
connection between, say, 
Debord’s Situationist manifestos 
(which were familiar to Pistols 
manager Malcolm McLaren) and 
punk is a beside-the-point mind 
gloss, a contemptible, tacked-on 
pedigree. 

Marcus does encourage some 
of both sides’ grousing. His early 
discussions of the Sex Pistols all 
but brush aside exploration of 
where the group’s music came 
from, and even how it functioned 
as music. Delineating the course 
of punk as a whole and tracing 
the movement's family tree back 
to the Stooges and the New York 
Dolls amount to little more than 
an insiders’ parlor game, 
according to Marcus, A couple 
Pistols numbers get extensive, 
meticulous reading as texts, But 
See FURIES, page 17 
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REBEL YELLS _ 


Rocking 
empty 


by Mimi Coucher 


Continued from page 1 

We tried very hard to dig this 
party just as much as we dug the 
big blowout in the 60s and that 
short, wild party in the late “70s 
that we weren't invited to but 
always pretend that we were. We 
were ready for this one, this ‘80s 
party. Ready for anything: a fine 
smash-up or a return to 
romanticism; World Beat, roots 
revival, glitter pop. Bring it on, 
we said. If it catches fire, we will 
gladly burn. 

Nothing happened. Or, 
everything happened, faster and 
faster, but not as we'd planned. 
Did the party ever really start? It 
is only because of the late hour 
and our fatigue that we now 
declare it over. The academics 
and music journalists and 
fashion-watchers gather around 
the kitchen table for the long 
postmortem on the non-event, 
trying to make some sense of it 
all. The music journalists are . 
hurt. They take the failure 
personally. The fashion people 
are in a slightly jollier mood: after 
all, the ‘80s elevated their mere 
glamor industry to the once 
rarefied rank of “art.” And the 
academics are like kids in a candy 
store. Why, this cultural rubble is 
brand-new territory, just 
brimming with myth 
symbol. If they pull it off, they 
will be the hippest academics in 
academia. Look at them now! 
Why, they're in the very same 
book, between the same covers 
as Greil Marcus and Simon Frith. 
Hey! Maybe academics will be. 
the rock stars of the ‘90s! 

Zoot Suits and-Second-Hand 
Dresses tries to be the glue that 
bonds fashion-as-weapon-of- 
cultural-subversion to music-as- 
voice-of-revolution. It also tries 


Scheuring’s wickedly 
entertaining history of blue jeans 
(Scheuring must be the Tom 
Wolfe of Germany). Extremes of 
academia are reached in “The 
Grain of Punk: An Analysis of 
the Lyrics,” in which Dave Laing 
analyzes, in painful detail, such 
unforgettable X-Ray Spex lyrics 
as “Oh Bondage! Up yours!, Oh 
Bondage! No more!” 

Most of the essayists in Zoot 
Suits have accepted the fact that 
various “industries” absorb and 
exploit new/young ideas, and 
will no doubt continue to do so, 
but they aren’t happy about it. 
The obituaries on the ‘80s pile up: 
the journalists argue cause of 
death and sigh with 
disappointment; the academics 
identify and label the body parts, 
wearing rubber gloves. 

One outstanding exception to 


the collective lament is “Wild 


Style: Graffiti Painting,” in which 
writers Atlanta and Alexander 
remind us that graffiti painting is 
very much alive, and relatively 
immune to the curse of 
homogenization. They point out 
that the most practical way to get 
ahead in the ghetto is to commit 
crimes; therefore, the law 
becomes the natural enemy of 
street kids. Graffitists make their 
marks as an assertion of their 
individual identities and as a 
strike against the law, their 
oppressors. Here, the art-as- 
weapon argument rings true, for, 
once. Marek Kohn’s piece about 
kids in London who use the 
swastika as a badge is pale in 
comparison, as if the Brit kids are 
still playing scary dress-up and 
the implied threat of neo-Nazism 
in England is little more than teen 
alienation on parade. 

If I were a dead cultural issue, | 


The obituaries on the ’80s pile 
up: the journalists argue 

cause of death and sigh with 
disappointment; the academics 
identify and label the body parts, 
wearing rubber gloves. 


to make traditional academic 
writing and rock journalism link - 
arms in a common cause. 
(Sociology meets anti-sociology? 
Sure. We are the world.) 
Collectively, these 22 essays read 
like a postmortem on punk, and 
on youth culture in general. (This 
is, after all, a primarily British 
collection, though a few 
Americans and one German are 
also represented. Remember that 
the effect of punk on England 
can’t be underestimated.) 

Peculiar mates, these essays. 
They range from labored 
scientific analyses of once 
hopelessly fringy subjects, such 
as the significance of monster 
imagery in Michael Jackson's 
“Thriller” video, to lan Penman’s 
opium dream of Bryan Ferry as 
Faded Glam Rock Icon. We are 
offered accounts of fashion 
evolution, like editor Angela 
McRobbie’s careful analysis of 
how and why “subversive” style 
is absorbed and integrated into 


mainstream fashion and Dirk 


would choose David Stubbs to 
write my obit. His contribution, 
“Fear of the Future,” whacks the 
nail on the head: “Today,” he 
says of the increasing tolerance of 
the masses, “the possibilities of 
some reconstructed ‘rebellion’ 
damaging forever the formica 
surface of bourgeois culture have 


_been neatly contained, the voice 


of youth commandeered to 
selling jeans.” Stubbs takes notes 
on the present, notices the 
splintering of energy in the music 
world — “a hundred things to get 


‘hooked on... none of them quite 


‘it’ ’ — and our desperate need to 
create a totality, a unity of ideals, 
an “us.” 

And at last it is Greil Marcus, in 
the final essay of the book, who 
energizes the present with a half- 
crazy attack on our pop-music 
stars, those millionaires who 
made the USA for Africa record 
and video. “Ethiopians may not 
have anything to eat,” writes 
Marcus, “but at least these people 
get to eat Ethiopians.” oO 


MARK MORELLI 


From rock and roll to hawk and sell? . 


Simon 
Face the music 


by Tim Riley 


MUSIC FOR PLEASURE, by 
Simon Frith. Routledge, 232 
pages, $37.50, $13.95 paper. 
FACING THE MUSIC, edited 
by Simon Frith. Pantheon, 229 
pages, $19.95. 4 
ART INTO POP, by Simon Frith 
and Howard Horne. Methuen, 
206 pages, $38.95, $9.95 paper. 


As a sociologist who draws on 
Marxist principles to make sense 
of the Byzantine channels 
through which pop flows, Simon 
Frith was the first British critic to 
offer a comprehensive view of 
rock’s chaotic history. His first 
book, The Sociology of Rock 
(revised as Sound Effects in 1981) 
was an indispensable guide to the 
behind-the-scenes dynamics of 
pop, which are not unlike power 
lunches in Hollywood. Detailing 
the industry from performers to 
production, packaging to 
distribution, Sound Effects 
argued that the economic 
transactions, the machinery that 
turns musical inspiration into 
marketable pop commodities, 
determine not only how the 
music is sold but also how we 
perceive the final product. “A 
record's ideological influence,” 
Frith wrote, “is determined by 
what happens to it in the 
marketplace.” 

Nearly a decade later, Frith has 
come out with three new books 
that dramatize just how 
portentous the production 
strategies outlined in Sound 
Effects were. His most important 
idea is his announcement of the 
demise of rock as we once knew 
it: no longer attached to the 
“community of youth,” the 
poetics of subversion, or the 
ascendance of style, today’s pop 
sounds different as a direct result 
of multi-national conglomerates’ 
domination of the marketplace. 
Even CBS, Frith notes, once the 
kingpin of major labels, is now 
just another affiliate in Sony’s 
network of leisure goods. 

Ironically, it has been ladder- 
climbing symbols like Michael 
Jackson and Bruce Springsteen — 
the figures that revitalized the 
industry from its post-punk 
slump — that have caused the 
ground rules to change. Their 


leap into superstardom triggered 


the industry's decision to develop 
fewer stars with more 
promotional muscle, virtually 
sidestepping the costly years of 
grooming that such artists have 
traditionally undergone. 

FurtHermote, the biggest piece 
of the musical-profit pie no 
longer comes from the sales of 
individual records, Frith poirits 
out, but rather from the 
methodically exploited sales 
potential of the music — TV and 
movie tie-ins, international star 
promotion, and advertising. 
When companies considered 
whether to sign a band in this — 
decade, Frith writes, “ ‘Is there a 
sponsor for them?’ became as 
important a question as ‘Is there a 
market for them?’ ” 

These ideas are put across with 
a historical overview of the 
entertainment industry in Music 
for Pleasure, which collects 
Frith’s longer academic tracts and 
shorter journalistic pieces. Facing 
the Music follows up with a 
detailed outline of the current 
state of radio, sex symbolism, and 
consumeritis drawn from Frith 
and fellow critics. 

Art into Pop, co-written with 
Howard Horne, is less sweeping, 
but in exploring the influence of 
British art schools and the rise of 
rock as an art form in the 1960s, it 
draws its own conclusions about 
how art-trained stars (like Sade) 
have been reduced to pawns in a 
larger game played by the rules 
of international commerce. 

These three books have fewer 
overlaps than one might expect, 
even though only Artinto Pop - 
treats a single subject in depth. 
Taken together, they comprise 
Frith’s most persuasive theories 
since Sound Effects and represent 
as large a contribution to pop 
thought. 

Pop is not looked down upon 
by British academics as much as it 
is in the US. Unlike his American 
counterparts who mimic rock’s 
manic spirit in prose, Frith 
doesn’t attempt to ape the 
music’s energy in his writing. 
Recently appointed director for 
research in film, television, and 
music at the Universities of 
Glasgow and Strathclyde, he 
writes about pop music with the 
passion of a fan and the formality 


of a prig. His humor, when it 
appears, is deadpan wry. 

If Sound Effects was a 
snapshot of the immediately 
post-punk pop industry, Music 
for Pleasure recounts the larger 
history of British pop, in which 
rock is cast as only the most 
recent phenomenon. Frith begins 
with an ominous statement (“I 
am now quite sure the rock era is 
over’), proceeds with a concise 
history of the phonograph and 
the succeeding peaks and valleys 
of the entertainment industry, 
and ends with the prediction of 
the fate of MTV (“In ten years, I 
am sure, straight promo-video 
channels like MTV... willhave 
ceased to be’”’). 

To support his notion that the 
process of production determines 
musical ideas (Bing Crosby’s live 
performances soon aped the 
sounds of his records, rather than 
the other way around), Frith 
traces the development of 
electronic sound machines in the 
20th century. 

“What is hearteningly clear 
from technological history,” he 
writes, “is that no-one in the 
business ever knows in advance 
which people will use which 
devices for which purposes.” The 
connections between current 
squabbles over cassette 
reproduction and DAT mimic the 
irrational path of Edison’s 
phonograph, which was first 
pitched as a dictating device. 
Only when the invention was 
found to be profitable as a coin- 
operated entertainment machine 
was the accompanying 
“software” (cylinders, or what we 
now call discs) marketed. 
However controlling technology 
may seem, it rarely, if ever, 
manipulates the market in ways 
the manufacturers intend. 

The rest of Music for Pleasure 
collects shorter articles, including 
early praise for Was (Not Was) 
(“the true 1981 white sound of 
mid-seventies soul, George 
Clinton and Earth Wind and Fire 
run through art and a 
synthesizer”), and “The Real 
Thing,” a skeptical reading of the 
rise of Springsteen’s “common 
man” iconography. 

Frith’s other two books are less 
See FRITH, page 17 
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THE SWING ERA: THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF JAZZ, 
1930-1945, by Gunther Schuller. 
Oxford University Press, 919 
pages, $30. 


unther Schuller is nota 

man for halfway 

measures. In the 

preface to The Swing 
Era, the second volume in his 
ongoing history of jazz, he 
informs us that his operating 
approach was “to have heard 
every recording of any artist, 
orchestra, or group that would 
come under discussion — and to 
listen systematically/ 
chronologically in order to trace 
accurately their development and 
achievement.” No small task, and 
given the heavy portion of 
commercialized trivia sold to the 
public as jazz during the period, 
one not always easy to tolerate. 
Thank goodness Schuller has the 
passion of the true fan, as well as 
the analytic talents one expects 
from a celebrated composer, 
conductor, French-horn player, 
educator, and author. 

The previous volume in this 
series, Early Jazz: Its Roots and 
Musical Development (currently 
available from Oxford in 
paperback), appeared in 1968 and 
traced the music from its 
embryonic stage to the beginning 
of the ’30s. That 21 years passed 
before the appearance of The 
Swing Era, and that the new 
volume is more than twice as 
long as its predecessor, testifies to 
more than Schuller’s erudition 
and the competing demands on 
his time. There was simply far 
more jazz recorded in the ‘30s, 
when, hastened by live radio 
broadcasts and various dance 
crazes, the innovations of black 
musicians permeated American 
popular culture. The avalanche of 
jazz reissues, which began in the 
1970s and continues in the CD 
era, has also given Schuller much 
more to evaluate — in some 
cases, it has even led him to 
revise judgments in Early Jazz, as 
seen in his added emphasis on 
the contributions. of trumpeter 
and arranger John Nesbitt and 
the Casa Loma Orchestra. 
Finally, Schuller is no mere 
archivist of swing music. He has 
been a jazz lover for most of his 
63 years, and has vivid memories 

of radic remotes and live 
performances that he heard in his 
native Cincinnati. 

To impose some order on this 
vast subject, Schuller chooses to 
focus on the big bands that were 
evolving during the early ‘30s 
and rose to commercial 
prominence with the success of 
the Benny Goodman orchestra in 
1935. He begins with four 
chapters on the era’s major 
figures: Goodman, the unjustly 
crowned “King of Swing” (who 
still receives fair and generally 
sympathetic treatment), Duke 
Ellington, Louis Armstrong, 
Jimmie Lunceford, and Count 
Basie (the last two share a chapter 
as “The Quintessence of Swing”). 
From there, we get shorter 
profiles of important black bands, 
from the well-known ensembles 
of Earl Hines and Chick Webb to 
the more obscure Edgar Hayes 
and Tiny Bradshaw outfits, and a 
complementary survey of the 

white bands that dominated the 
airwaves and the jazz 
consciousness of the white 
public. A number of great soloists 
who never succeeded as 
orchestra leaders receive 
attention, among them Coleman 
Hawkins, Roy Eldridge, Art 
Tatum, and Jack Teagarden; and 
the period is rounded out with 
briefer looks at the “territory” 
bands of the Midwest and 
Southwest, and the odd combos 
of the time. 

Moving from artist to artist as 
Schuller does creates a few 
problems in the narrative. The 
1930-45 frame simply will not 
contain each of the musicians 
covered; and while we are left 
waiting for Schuller’s next 
volume to get his complete view 
on several subjects, others are 


- watered-down version 


by Bob Blumenthal 


BOB PARENT 


Ellington: the sound and the sense 


Taking swing one star at a time allows Schuller to 
trace individual development and more accurately 
assess individual innovation, a task for which a 


simply carried forward in time to 
the conclusion of their careers. It 
also grows more difficult to 
appreciate the influence of (and, 
in many cases, the outright 
borrowing from) a performer's 
contemporaries, though Schuller 
takes pains to point out where 
one band has cribbed from 
another. Still, taking swing one 
star at a time allows Schuller to 
trace individual development 
and more accurately assess 
individual innovation, a task for 
which a more analytically 


Schuller’s ability to hear 
everything going on in even the 
most primitively recorded 
performance is astonishing — he 


qualified critic is hard to imagine. 


Goodman: majestic but no king 


can debate both the number and 
the types of saxophones credited 
in standard references, and 
knows exactly what part of a 
band is playing out of tune. These 
keen ears allow Schuller to 


‘scrutinize the most fleeting 


inflections and the subtlest 
voicings, which he does at length 
in hundreds of transcriptions and 
charts. Stretches of text are no 
doubt too technical for most 
readers; but these passages never 
take over, and for the most part 
even the unschooled will learn a 
great deal from following the 
flow of the musical notation 
(especially if the record in 
question is available). 

It’s definitely worth the effort, 


more analytically qualified critic is hard to imagine. 


for Schuller is both erudite and 
passionate in his scrutiny. He can 
reveal the wealth of detail in such 
a seemingly straightforward 
piece as Count Basie’s “Texas 
Shuffle,” and underscore the 
unities in Coleman Hawkins‘s 
rhapsodic “Body and Soul” solo. 
This is the most valuable kind of 
jazz writing, the kind that sends a 
listener back to the underlying 
music, and allows music and text 
to reinforce each other. 

Many points beyond the 
purely analytical run through 
Schuller’s text, and in some cases 
they pull him in conflicting 
directions. He clearly wants to 
convince the fan of European 
“classical” music that jazz can be 


just as serious and artistic; but he 
also wants to distinguish 
between real jazz and the 


popularized by most of the 
commercially successful swing- 
era bands. Jazz fans take their 
lumps, both for ignoring the 
lapses of their idols and for 
overlooking the strengths of less 
fashionable players. The 
innovative primacy of black 
players is constantly stressed, 
even as the lesser achievements 
of the better white emulators are 
credited. And the audience, both 
black and white, is excoriated for 
its preference for sentimental 
vocals and silly novelty tunes, 
even as the nuggets of value are 
being extracted from these same 
examples of lesser swing. 
Redundancy is inevitable as 
Schuller returns to these points; 
but The Swing Era is hardly 
designed to be read from cover to 
cover, and on balance Schuller is 
able to keep his narrative flowing. 

Any effort of this type is bound 
to stray from the objective, and 
those who know the multi-record 
Big Band Jazz anthology that 
Schuller produced (with Martin 
Williams) for the Smithsonian in 
1982 will not be surprised by 
Schuller’s biases. As a trained 
musician and a composer, he 
tends to place more weight on 
formal considerations than many 
lasting jazz performances can 
bear. He knows the value of an 
inspired improvisation and a 
felicitous rhythm section, and 
often praises these aspects of a 
performance just when his 
concern with structure seems to 
be going overboard. Still, one can 
only shake one’s head when 
“Lester Leaps In” is qualified as 
merely a great Lester Young 
tenor-saxophone solo. 

Singers also present problems 
for Schuller, especially those not 
blessed with overt technique. As 
a result, he is too cavalier in 
dismissing the vocals on Louis 
Armstrong's big-band 
recordings, which are often the 
most telling sections of these 
admittedly formulaic and 
unpolished efforts. On the other 
hand, Schuller can credit such an 
unjustly demeaned talent as Cab 
Calloway’s, since Calloway’s 
vocal virtuosity runs along lines 
closer to those by which trained 
singers are measured. In general, 
Schuller is hung up on anything 
“popular,” so that he never really 
considers that the 
entertainment/art dichotomy 
that has bedeviled jazz might in 
fact be one key to its essence. 

The biggest shortcoming of the 
book is its stress on big bands,- 
which take up roughly three- 
quarters of the text. Granted that 
the swing era and the big-band 
era are synonymous; but any 
volume that claims to trace jazz 
history between 1930 and 1945 
should give much more space to 
solo and small-group 
development. Schuller’s focus 
finds him discussing pianist Earl 
Hines in the chapter on great 
black bands, without confronting 
the notion that Hines’s 
monumental talents might have 
been better served in a more 
intimate context. Worse, there is 
nothing in The Swing Era on Fats 
Waller and Sidney Bechet, who, 
though neither swing musicians 
nor primarily big-band 
musicians, did their greatest work 
during the years in question. 

These caveats don’t detract 
from the ultimate value of The 
Swing Era, given its abundance 
of enlightening commentary and 
the light it directs — often via the 
most entertaining footnotes in 
‘recent memory — toward a host 
of neglected artists. If only all of 
our best jazz commentators were 
given 20 years and the complete 
recorded evidence around which 
to collect their thoughts; then we 
could sit them down at a record 
player and let them tell us why 

they love Ellington, Lunceford, 
etc. This, in effect, is what 
Gunther Schuller does here, and I 
can’t think of anyone who could 
conduct a better.guided tour. O 
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The World 


TheWorld of 


University 
Presses 


‘Against Method 
by Paul Feyerabend : 
New Society calls this "a devastating 
attack on the claims of philosophy to 
legislate for scientific practice." 
Paperback $15.95 Published by Verso 


Quiddities 

An Intermittently Philosophical Dictionary 
by W.V. Quine 

Professor Quine turns the complex into 
the conversational. His deadpan humor 
lights up even the most austere subjects. 
Paperback $9.95 

Published by The Belknap Press 


The New History and the 


Old critical Essays and Reappraisals 
by Gertrude Himmelfarb 

A scintillating collection of political, 
polemical and cogently argumentative 
essays. Paperback $8.95 

Published by The Belknap Press 
Deconstruction and 
Philosophy 

The texts of Jacques Derrida 

Edited by John Sallis 

This collection of texts will be of great 
value to all who are interested in Derrida 
and deconstruction. Paperback $10.95 
Published by 

University of California Press 


Lhe Embarrassment of 
Riches 


An Interpretation of Dutch Culture in the 
Golden Age by Simon Schama 

A lavishly illustrated look into the 17th 
century Dutch republic with a dazzling 
array of answers. Paperback $15.95 
Published by University Of California 
Press 


Bass Line 

The Stories and Photographs of Milt 
by Milt Hinton and David G. Berger ORDER LAN D> 
A firsthand look at 5 decades of jazz. cera as 

Includes 200 unpublished photos. $39.95 M a A S S : E S 
Published by Temple University Press 
All the Right Enemies Be | 
The Life and Murder of Carlo Tresca 

by Dorothy Gallagher 

This biography re-creates the energy and 
intensity of the life and times of this 
courageous, romantic man who was a folk 


hero in his own time. $24.95 
Published by Rutgers University Press 


Borderland 


Origins of the American Suburb, 1820- 
1939 by John R. Stilgoe 

A unique exploration of the our suburbs 
from their beginnings in the mid-1800's to 
the onset of World War II. $35 

Published by Yale University Press “ 


Art for the Masses 

A Radical Magazine and its Graphics, 
1911-1917 by Rebecca Zurier 

The author examines the origins of this 
magazine's graphic style in American 
realism, labor cartoons, European satire 
and more. $29.95 

Published by Temple University Press 


CRITICAL ESSAYS 
AND REAPPRAISALS 


Hi 


AVAILABLE AT OUR HARVARD SQUARE LOCATION ONLY! 


This books is a celebration of places and wit wba: 

the gardens they can become. $35 One-hour at the Church Street lot or two-hours at University Place or Charles Square Garages! 
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The telltale 
Janette Turner Hospital 


by Missy Daniel 


Telling stories, says Hospital, provides her with a “safety net.” 


anette Turner Hospital is a 

prize-winning writer and a 

natural Scheherazade. 

Born in Australia, she has 
traveled extensively and lives in 
Canada when she’s not teaching 
in Sydney, or Melbourne, or 
Cambridge at MIT. This spring 
marks her third year as writer-in- 
residence and lecturer in MIT's 
writing program. 
Her first novel, The Ivory 

Swing, won Canada’s 
distinguished Seal Award in 
1982, and it was followed by The 
Tiger in the Tiger Pit (1983), 
Borderline (1985), and 
Dislocations (1988), a collection 
of short stories. Her fourth novel, 
Charades, was published in 
March by Bantam. It is the story 
of Koenig, a brilliant MIT 
physicist, whose former wife is a 
survivor of the Nazi death camps, 
and Charade Ryan, his 
Australian-born graduate student 
and lover, who is in search of her 
past and of her English father 
Nicholas Truman, who 
disappeared shortly after she was 
born. Charade tells Koenig tale 
after tale, about her mother Bea, 
known in her hometown as “the 
Slut of the Tamborine 
Mountain,” her Aunt Kay, whose 
path has already crossed 
Koenig's, and Verity Ashkenazy, 
the mysterious woman who was 
also a refugee from the Nazis and 
with whom her father 
disappeared. Along the way, the 
novel evokes the lushness of the _ 
Australian rain forest the terror 


of the Holocaust and its 


aftermath, and the riddles of 
particle physics and Heisenberg’s 
uncertainty principle. 

Janette Turner Hospital holds 


all these pieces together with the ° 


motif of storytelling. A word, like 
an electron, may be “an infinitely 
unstable element,” but a 
novelist’s imperative, finally, is 
the same.as Scheherazade’s: 
“Don't stop talking.” 

* * 

Q: You've written an erotic, 
highly charged novel about a 
physics professor and a graduate 
student at MIT. How’s it playing 
there? 

A: I hada very nice letter from 
the associate dean, Phillip 
Khoury, and one from Allan 
Guth, the physicist who was my 
mentor for the project, who 
vetted the physics chapters for 
me, and with whom I conferred a 
lot of times in the writing of it.I 
don’t really know how the 
community's reacted. Partly, 
nobody at MIT ever has any time 
to do anything except their own 
research. It’s one of the reasons, | 
have to admit, I love teaching 
there — it’s a very high-energy 
place, it’s a very driven place. But 
people rarely have time, so you 
have to grab them in hallways 
and over lunches, and then you 
hear about their stuff. I find that 
very exciting, that people are so 
wound up about their own 
research projects, and I like to 
hear ther talk about that. 

Q: : ‘vespent a fair amount 
of time in the groves of academe, 
and it seemed in Charades that 


you were having fun with a type 
from that world — what one 
might call the Academic Male. 
What is it about this animal, 
particularly as you convey him in 
Charades in the character of 
Professor Koenig, who’s so 
quantitative and mathematical 
that he even soaps himself in the 
shower, you say, in graphable 
patterns? 

A: Well, that’s not meant to be 
based on any particular person at 
MIT, I hasten to say. But, I guess 
if you live as part of the academic 
ghetto for 20 years plus, in 
Australia, Canada, and the US, 
and many of your personal 
friends are the people who are 
considered the leading scholars 
in the world in their field, and I 
do know a number of people in 
that category, you do become 
aware that there are many people 
whose personal — well, let's see, 
how can I say it? — I think it was 
Huxley who said of Newton that 
as a man he was a dreadful 
failure; as a monster he was: 
superb. You do become aware 
that many people who are 
original thinkers and wonderful 
scholars are emotionally quite 
childlike, and sometimes even 
monstrous in their personal 
relationships. So I’ve found 
myself writing a few stories and 
putting a few characters in novels 
with that kind of make-up — 
intellectually brilliant, and 
emotionally deformed. 

Q: You’ve found with this 
book, it seems, a pretty great 
notion here — the connections 


4 Scheherazade tellin 


among physics, and uncertainty, 
and storytelling. 

A: Yes, that was one of those 
serendipities. My life is so 
nomadic and grab bag, sort of, 
that I do operate a bit on the lint- 
roller theory of writing a novel. 
I've just found material gets 
picked up into the mix all the 
time. 

But I was casting about for 
some way to represent the 
coexistence of seemingly 
contradictory states. My 
childhood itself was like that. I 
felt that each day I voyaged 
between universes that were 
mutually exclusive and that 
didn’t know of each other's 
existence — the world of home, 
this rigid, religious world where 
almost everything was forbidden 
to me, and where we lived ina 
kind of mythic dimension. | 
mean, everything was cast in 
cosmic, religious terms. Every 
little action had the stamp of 
heaven or hell on it, you know. It 
was Dante’s world. 

And then, I went to school in 
this naturally hedonistic, 
naturally anti-religious world of 
the subtropical — the lushness of 
the rain forest, which was 
somehow as naturally sensual 
and baroque as my religious _ 
home life was rigidly anti-sexual. 

So these contradictory states 
coexisted, and two other 
contradictory states I was 
conscious of were the world of 
absolute unsafety, and the world 
of safety. And the people who 
live in these two universes can’t 
even imagine what the other one 
is like. That was something | 
knew about at a visceral level, 
belonging as a child in the world 
of absolute unsafety. 

All around us all the time there 
are people living in two 
universes, and that was what I 
wanted to write about. But to 
write about so many diffuse 
experiences, I needed a narrative 
framework that would hold a lot 
of different stories, and then 
tales to save 
her life again, seemed the perfect 
narrative framework. Because | 
guess | literally feel, if you have 
this kind of childhood, you are 
constantly telling stories to 
negotiate your own life, to save 
your own life. 

Q: The narrator says that 
Charade “is spinning a safety net 
of talk” with her stories, and 
Koenig, the listener, realizes that 
“talk is glue, and thought is the 
great and terrible solvent. 
Everything falls into the well of 
too much thinking and comes 
apart at the seams.” You give 
enormous meaning and 
significance to being able to talk, 
to tell a story. It seems an 
important moment when Koenig 
himself is finally able to tell a 
story, as well. 

A: Yes. And I did want, with 
Koenig, to try to explore what it 
must be like from the other side. 
I've known both sides of a 
marriage, of several marriages, 
where they have broken up, and 
the wife is the one totally at risk. 
I used to feel incredible anger at 
the husband who had abandoned 
a person at great risk — which 
was always the case. I’ve come to 
feel much more understanding 
and compassion for him too, and 
that was what I wanted to explore 
with Koenig. Because he will 
never get off the twin hooks, 
either of guilt, or of the fact that 
he still loves the wife he just 
couldn’t live with anymore, and 
still always will feel accountable 
for her. So he, too, has to keep re- 
editing that story for himself, 
about how it happened and why 
it happened, and when was the 
point when he felt he couldn’t go 
on living with this. So, yeah, that 
is one of the things that people 
do — constantly tell stories to 
explain their own lives to 
themselves, and they re-edit 
those stories, and they re-edit 
their memories. 

Q: Koenig can’t end his 

“story” with Charade, either. You 
say that he wishes “to keep the 
ending open.” 


A: Ido have to admita lot of 
coded, personal renegotiation of 
my own past going on, heavily 
coded, though, which is, of 
course, the other safety net of 
telling stories. One of the rubrics 
of my private life is that it is only 
safe to speak the truth in fiction. 
There are things too dangerous to 
one’s personal safety to speak of 


_directly. 


Q: Yet in the past few months 
even fiction has proved too. 
dangerous, too threatening for 
some. 

A: You mean Salman 
[Rushdie], whom I know 
personally, and think he’s 
brilliant. | gave him a rave review 
in Canada when The Satanic 
Verses came out. I think it’s a 
brilliant book. 

Q: It’s been said that the 
Rushdie controversy reopened 
one of our great cultural 
questions: how and why does 
fiction mean so much? I wonder 
how you would answer, how you 
would make the case for the 
novel today? 

A: Well, I'm married toa 
scholar of religion, one whose 
academic field is two traditions, 
the Christian one, and by 
acquisition he’s a Sanskritist and 
his main study is the Vedas and 
the Puranas — so the Hindu one. 
Any modern scholar of religion, 
or modern Biblical scholar, would 
say that the great religious 
traditions and the great scriptures 
are storytelling about those 
things that seem to matter at a 
universal level. 

Of course fundamentalists of 
all faiths — their hackles would 
come up at the idea that this is 
storytelling. And that’s where the 
great friction is and the great 
abyss between fundamentalists 
and liberals of whatever faith 
traditions. We're conscious of this 
in Judaism, Islam, and 
Christianity, worldwide, at the 
moment — this terrible friction , 
surfacing. But | would say the 
scriptures of all the religious 
traditions are about 
an absence that is so awful it has” 
to be made into a palpable 
presence — the absence of God. 

The'sense of a deep desire to 
project some meaning and order 
onto all this flux, that’s what all 
religious literature is about — 
storytelling about an absence. I 
would say that’s the genre in 
Borderline and Charades that I'm 
into— storytelling about 
absences, about missing people. 
There are absences we can’t bear 
in our personal lives, and we 
have to constantly tell stories to 
turn those absences into 
presences. 

So I’m writing literature about 
absences, and I think that this is 
part of the hot water that Salman 
is in. He spoke about “the God 
hole,” even in himself, and one of 
the things he’s investigating so 
brilliantly in The Satanic Verses 
is the perpetual appeal of fervid 
fundamentalism. Even before all 
this happened, that seemed to 
him fraught with harm for the 
history of humankind. 

Q: Why have faith in the 
novel, in the story, in fiction and 
the telling, the inventing of it? 
Czeslaw Milosz, the Nobel poet, 
has said that novels are an 
anathema to him, and that there 
are too many words in articles 
and essays. 

A: That's interesting. I 
consider that a very late 20th- 
century, TV, atomized, 
minimalist reaction. It is 
absolutely not mine. I mean, I 
love medieval literature, which 
reveled in “the word.” But also, I 
do think the novel, much more 
than contemporary poetry, is the 
repository of truth and the quest 
for truth. One hardly dares use 
such terms without feeling 
sheepish and looking over one’s 
shoulder any more, in such a 
relativist age. But, yeah, I do 
consider that the novel is the 
repository for truth and the 
metaphysical questions that 
really matter at present. The 
novel is where I go for that — the 
modern scriptures. 0 
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Furies 


Continued from page 12 


Marcus's incisive claim that punk 
made any kind of clamor possible 
and kept the sound of surprise 
nonstop for a while gets only the 
briefest brush, with so many 
players — from the Clash on 
down — confined to walk-ons. 
Such shortcuts are a shame: they 
risk reducing songs like “God 
Save the Queen” and “Bodies” to 
fragmentary manifestos, shorn of 
their corrosive power as popular 
art 


Given these problems, it’s his 
joyful obsession with his selected 
artiste-upsetters that blunts the 
wrath of professor types. Because 
the Dadaist Ball, Huelsenbeck, 
Jean Arp, and others have been 
covered with the slow-growing 
patina of avant-garde 
respectability, it now seems 
imperative to draw a line 
between them and Rotten and 
McLaren. But one reason Marcus 
can evoke the disruption of Hugo 
Ball wearing a cornball sorcerer 
costume and reciting noise poetry 
(“Anlogo bung/blago 
bung/bosso fataka”) is that he 
never lets you forget that his cast 
of characters are often half- 
phony scalawags and substance 
abusers screwing around outside 
the bounds to amuse themselves. 
The common motto for their 
works might be “It ain’t worth a 
whit if it gives a shit.” For all of 
Marcus's pioneering research 
into his activities and writing, it’s 
hard to tell whether Debord in 
particular is slyly enigmatic or 
simply incoherent and paranoid. 
Or whether he’s meant to mirror 
Marcus's occasional opaque and 
intolerant moments. 

Whether deception or 
eruption, after the unbounded 
moment ends, the instigators 
frequently spend the rest of their 
lives trying to make outsiders 


understand what happened and 
to understand their own scams, 
larks, and profiteering 
themselves. The Cabaret Voltaire 
and the Sex Pistols’ fling have 
some of the melancholy allure of 
peak combat experiences that 
vets are condemned to mull over 
forever. As he interviews the 
British experimental novelist and 
one-time Situationist Alexander 
Trocchi in a seedy walk-up 
littered with aborted writing 
projects and used heroin 
syringes, Marcus notes wryly: 
“This, I thought, was where the 
great project of transforming the 
world had ended up.” You might 
make the same comment 
listening to the latest LP from 
John Lydon. 

Where Lipstick Traces might 
end up is also in doubt, Like 
Mystery Train, it is timely, 
brilliant, and often revelatory, 
but it has a far greater chance of 
slipping through current cultural 
and intellectual cracks. Mystery 
Train gave a framework of ideas 
to rock and roll and R&B at a time 
when the music’s import in 
American culture was gradually 
coming into focus — the book 
confirmed unspoken suspicions. 
In contrast, the Sex Pistols as they 
were felt in their heyday seem 
impossibly distant — objects of 
fascination (as flurries of bootlegs 
and testimonials Show), but more 
unassimilated, less tamed, than 
any pop-music rebels have been 
more than a decade after they 
disbanded. Dada, Debord, the 
Free Spirits, and the rest are 
likewise about as on the outs as 
you can get, and for now all the 
wise wordings and all the wise 
blends won't put them back into 
fashion again. 

Still, the book could become an 
ex-patriot bestseller. It echoes 
with the bloodthirsty cries of 
European sect maniacs in revolt 
as much as Mystery Train brings 
that old steam-train whistle 
blowing back home to the USA. 


Yet despite his obsessively driven 


scrutiny of crumpled oaths and 
proclamations of insurrections, 
Marcus remains a heartbeat or 
two further away from the 
Euroculture material in Lipstick 
Traces, even as rock and roll itself 
is not finally a creature of the 
Continent. 

Lipstick Traces is dominated 
by the image of pinpoint pasty 
faces glowering together in a 
cellar, loudly overthrowing the 
world until they make too much 


noise and a giant jackboot stomps 
them back into darkness. They 
leave only the elusive 
glimmerings that Marcus 
sanctifies. This is a far more 
resigned and traditional view of 
the avant-garde than the 
Everyperson liberators hinted at 


in Mystery Train. In this era, 


however, exile and cunning ma 

be the weapons that will p: 5 
especially when informed, 
Lipstick Traces, with the shout of 


ideas and the clatter of history. 


Frith 

Continued from page 13 

sweeping, but equally 
provocative. Art into Pop takes 
on the much ballyhooed but until 
now underexplored subject of 


how British art schools trained 
many of the key figures (John 


| Lennon, Jimmy Page) who 


turned rock from a youth style 
into an art form with its own self- 
defining contours. The Who's 
Pete Townshend, often referred 
to as the Ur-student of this type, 
“was the first to learn more in the 
classroom than the coffee bar,” 
Frith and Horne surmise. 
Townshend exemplifies the way 
such ‘60s archetypes as Keith 
Richards and Eric Clapton were 
exposed to high-art ideas like 
authenticity versus artificiality, 
form versus content, and how the 
look of a group could make the 
difference between a hit and a flop. 
What Art into Pop lacks is an 
exploration of the ways in which 
visual disciplines and concepts 
relate to sound. A creative talent 
like Ray Davies of the Kinks may 
start out in a bohemian art-school 
setting (perhaps because there’s 
nowhere else for British society to 
place him), but surely he soaks 
up more than just visual ideas. 
RISD-educated David Byrne 
stages Stop Making Sense as a 
loft party (complete with 
scaffolds) as a visual concordance 
to his songs’ chiaroscuro 
transitions and painterly, multi- 
tiered textures. Visual concepts - 
are easily applicable to musical 
notions about how small phrases 
fit within larger structures (form), 
improvisation within pre- 


ordained gutlines (structure), and 


‘interplay between instruments 


(color, texture). But the musical 
end of this discussion is wanting. 
Facing the Music organizes 
articles by both British and 
American writers to cover the 


current codified formats in Top 


40 radio (by Ken Barnes), and the 
politics of crossover (by Steve 
Perry). Jon Savage's essay on the 
continuing puzzlements of sex, 
race, and identity in rock points 
out how slippery the term 
“authenticity” can be ina 
marketplace already skittish 
about changing racial and sexual 
attitudes. Mary Harron’s 
“McRock: Pop as a Commodity” 
outlines how improbable the 
notion of “hippie culture” and 
the punks’ safety-pin ear- and 
nose-rings were until they were 
deemed marketable. 

By casting the demise of rock 
within a larger scheme of history, 
conglomerate takeovers, and 
impending technological 
revolutions, Frith is careful not to 
hold the marketers (the 
villainous “men in suits’’) entirely 
responsible. “The aging rock 
audience already believes it has 
lost its hold on the rock secret,” 
Frith despairs, “which is why the 
advertisers’ smooth promises 
touch us.” It’s a bitter conclusion, 
even as the writing is spurred by 
a keen appreciation for moments 
when these controlling forces get 
shot through with feeling. And 
yet Frith’s summations are far 
from dreary; the conditions he 
describes only lead to new 
thoughts and feelings about what 
could be, and for Frith, good 
music can still confound even the 
most manipulative economic 
mediums. “The debates about 
taping and copying may focus on 


. what is meant by a music 


property,” he writes at one point, 
outlining the copyright debate 
over home-taping, “but what is 
really at issue is what is meant by 
music.” 
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‘to introduce Dumas 


REQUIRED READING: “A 
cult,” Toni Morrison has written, 
“has grown up around Henry 
Dumas — a very deserved cult.” 
Gunned down by transit police in 
a Harlem subway station in 1968 
for allegedly jumping a turnstile, 
the 33-year-old Dumas left 
behind a formidable body of . 
fiction and poetry now admired 
for its fierce, angular language, its 
eloquent polemics, and its 
embodiment of both rural and 
urban black experience. It was 
Morrison who, as an editor at 
Random House, first endeavored — 


posthumously toa wide 
readership, bringing out two 
collections of his stories, a novel, 
and a volume of poetry during 
the ’70s. All four books sold 
poorly, however, and were 
quickly remaindered. Then, last 
spring the small New York press 
Thunder's Mouth (whose 
impressive list of noted black 
writers includes Chester Himes, ' 
Richard Wright, Langston 
Hughes, and the poet Ai) 
published Goodbye, Sweetwater, 
an ample selection of Dumas’s 
out-of-print and previously 
uncollected short fiction that has 
done much to rekindle interest in 
a writer who Morrison believes 
will eventually become required 
reading many university 
English programs. This month 
Thunder's Mouth will beef up the 
syllabus with the publication of a 
volume of Dumas'’s selected 
poetry, Knees of a Natural Man. 
Seething with what Amiri Baraka 
has called Dumas’s “mystical 
insistence,” the book will 
introduce a new generation of 
readers to a poet in search of a 
language and rhythmic cast that 
could contain both the ancient 
and contemporary strains of 
African-American heritage. 


PLAY IT AGAIN, SAM: For 
Beckett lovers of affluent means, 
the wait is over. For the rest of us 
Vladimirs and Estragons, it’s wait 
until next year. Stirrings Still, the 
latest offering from the mordant 
octogenarian, has just been 
published jointly in the US by 
Blue Moon Books and the British 
publisher John Calder, with 
striking lithograph illustrations 
by Louis le Brocquy. Stirring 
news, indeed — though the 
book’s limited-edition printing 
(226 copies), price ($1500), and 
pages (22) make this a rarefied 
morsel for princely consumption 
only. Still, it should warm 
Beckett's admirers to learn that 
the master’s infirmities have not 
entirely silenced him: not only is 
the work said to have been 
written in the last two years, but 


it finds the writer freshly 


NOTE BOOK 


Publishing news and previews 


| four decades of the century. How 
‘| bloodlines (it was founded by 


by David Barber 


Samuel Beckett: stirring still 


mesmerizing and famously 
murmurous, just this side of 
despair where last we left him. 
And it should gladden their 
hearts to know that Calder plans 
to include Stirrings Stillin a 
collection of short Beckett pieces 
to be published next year and 
sold for nothing remotely 
resembling a ransom. Until then, 
the impatient or the unconverted 
might do well to look into noted 
Beckett scholar Enoch Brater’s 
new literary biography, Why 


Beckett, a May release from W.W. 


Norton. Brater has published 
profusely on various aspects of 
Beckett's work and theatrical 
influence, but in this concise 


retrospective he hopes to 
vouchsafe the lay reader with a 
skeleton key to the writer's 
fugitive genius. 


POSTHASTE: If you're anything 
like me, you figure that the 
Saturday Evening Postis one of 
those eternally dowdy magazines 
that would have gone under long 
ago were it not for all the dentist's 
offices across the land renewing 
their subscriptions. But imagine 
the cultural clout of CBS, People, 
and Warner Bros. rolled into one 
and you have some rough idea of 
the enormous influence the Post © 
wielded in its heyday, a period 
that extended through the first 


- industry, but it’s been a 


its third book of essays authored 


the Post built on its noble 


Benjamin Franklin in 1728) to 
become the nation’s premier 
vehicle and expression of popular 
culture back when mass media 
was still a twinkle in a cathode - 
tube is the story Trinity College’s 
Jan Cohn will unfold in her 
forthcoming book Creating - 
America: George Horace Lorimer 
and the Saturday Evening Post, 
due out in July from Pittsburgh 
University Press. During 
Lorimer’s reign (1899-1936), the 
Post courted the rising American 
middleclass with weekly 
helpings of 100-proof patriotism, 
pro-business tub-thumping, and 
wily merchandising — an 
editorial philosophy, Cohn 
argues, that presciently regarded 
readers as consumers and aimed 
to define popular taste. Add to 
this the Post's cultivation of some 
of the era’s finer fiction writers (F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, forone)and 
classic illustrators (Norman 
Rockwell, natch), and you have a 
chapter of cultural history almost 
riveting enough to take your 
mind off that terrible drilling you 
can hear all-the way out in the 
waiting room. 


HALL OF FAME: This may not 
be the best of years for New 
Hampshire's maple-sugar 


remarkably fruitful season for the 
state’s poet laureate, Donald Hall. 
Late last year Ticknor & Fields 
published Hall’s most recent 
collection of poetry, The One 
Day, a book-length narrative 
poem that garnered the 1988 
National Critics Circle Award. 
Also appearing last fall was a 
Harper & Row paperback edition 
of Hall's 1987 short-story 
collection, The Ideal Bakery. 
Moreover, the University of 
Michigan Press has just released 


by the former Michigan English 
professor, Poetry and Ambition, 
a book decrying the “McPoems” 
emanating from writing 
workshops across the country. 
Longtime readers of Hall will 
want to look into the brand-new 
The Day I Was Older: Collected 
Writings on the Poetry of Donald 
Hall, edited by Liam Rector and 
published by Story Line Press of 
Santa Cruz, California. Finally, 
Fireside Books celebrated the 
advent of baseball season in April 
by reissuing Hall’s 1976 book, 
Dock Ellis in the Country of 
Baseball, an enduring portrait of 
the former Pirates pitcher. All 
told, Hall has published more 
than 25 works of poetry, fiction, 
criticism, memoirs, and children’s 
literature. 


LET THERE BE LIGHT: Now 
that the second edition of the 
OED has appeared in all its 20- 
volume, 21,728-page glory, those 
of us who revel in staggering 
literary undertakings must begin 


-to look elsewhere for thrills. And 


here’s one promising contender 
already: the Johns Hopkins’ 
University Press’s gargantuan 
publishing project, The Papers of 
Thomas A. Edison, the first 
volume of which will be released 
in June. How gargantuan, you 
ask? Well, it seems that the father 
of electricity was very much the 
manic archivist, leaving behind 
nearly three and a half million 
pages of notes, drawings, letters, 
and random scribblings that will 
fill 20 hefty volumes. The first 
volume alone, The Making of an 
Inventor, has been more than 10 
years in the making. And the 
complete library of Edison papers 
won't see the light of print, Johns 
Hopkins publicist Karen Willmes 
ruefully estimates, until at least 
2020. 


THERE'LL ALWAYS BE AN 
ENGLAND: Is there something 
in the English air that breeds an 
unwholesome affection for the 
esoteric anthology? Even judged 
by their own tolerant standard of 
eccentricity, British publishers 
seem to be overreaching 
themselves these days in their 
zeal to catalogue the 
inconsequential and the quirky. 
Penguin, for instance, has in 
recent years salted its 
distinguished list of poetry 
anthologies with such curiosities 
as The Penguin Book of Bird 
Poetry, Poems of Science, and 
Unrespectable Verse. This spring, 
almost as if to prove that it, too, 
can slough off snootiness, Oxford 
University Press is weighing in 
with three collections that fall 
somewhat short of 
indispensability: Baseball 
Anecdotes, edited by Daniel 
Okrent and Steve Wulf; They 
Never Said It: A Book of Fake 
Quotes, Misquotes, and 
Misleading Attributions, edited 
by Paul Bollar and John George; 
and, but of course, The Oxford 
Book of Royal Anecdotes, 
compiled by Elizabeth Longford 
(that’s the Countess of Longford 
to you). And coming up strong on 
the outside is T.S. Eliot's old 
employer, Faber and Faber, 


' purveyors of The Faber Book of 


Diaries, The Faber Book of 
Cricket, The Faber Book of 
Seductions, and, just out, The 
Faber Book of Euphemisms. 
Consider this item the 
presumptive first entry in what 
surely is only a few years down 
the pike — The Faber Book of 
Aspersions, 


The Temple of 

My Familiar 

Alice Walker describes her 
latest novel as "a romance of 
the last 500, 000 years.” 
Transcending the 
conventions of time and 
place, it moves from 


unfamiliar primal worlds, 
where women, men, and 
animals socialize in 
surprising ways. 

Among the many engaging 
characters who appear in 
the story are Miss Celie and 
Miss Shug of The Color 
Purple - winner of the 1983 
Pulitzer Prize for fiction - 
to which this mesmerizing 
novel is related in vision 
and spirit. 


HB) 


$19.95 


ALICE WALKER: FICTION NEW & OLD 


In 

Love 
and 
Trouble 
Walker 's first collection of 


short stories powerfully 
depicts the lives of Afro- 
American women in the 
south. "One of the most 
important, grieving, 
graceful, and honest writers 
ever to come into print...” 
- June Jordan 


$3.95 paperback 


Her second volume of short 
stories is a further evolution 
of Walker's fiction; these 
provocative and often 
humorous stories show 
women oppressed but not 
defeated. Thev “stun with 
the deep and challenging 
human truths that emerge.” 


HB) 


- Tillie Olsen 
$4.95 paperback 


Harvard 
Book Store 


Harvard Book Store Harvard Book Store Cafe aay a 


1256 Mass Ave., Cambridge 


190 Newbury St, Boston. 
“661-1515 NOW OPEN TILL 11:00 PM 


At Exeter, 536-0095 


> 


TIME 
GET OUT 


Open your eyes and see just how 
many subjects are covered in the 
new edition of the Consumer Infor- 
mation Catalog It's free just for the 
asking and so are nearly half of the 
200 federal publications described 
inside. Booklets on subjects like fi- 
nancial and career planning; eating 
ight, exercising. and staying healthy. 
housing and child care: federal bene- 
fit programs. Just about everything 
you would need to know Write today 
We'll send you the latest edition of the 
Consumer Information Catalog. 
which is updated and published 
quarterly It'll be a great help, you'll 
see Just write 


Department TD 
Pueblo, Colorado 81009 
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MYSTERY WRITER WILLIAM 


FRIDAY/28 

PHILIPPINE NOVELIST AND 
WRITER NINOTCHKA ROSCA 
reads from her work at 7:30 p.m. at 
MIT, rm. 6-120, Cambridge. Free; 
call 253-7826. 

NOVELIST DAVID SHIELDS 
reads from his new book Dead 
Languages at 5:30 p.m. at Boston 
University’s College of Liberal 
Arts, 725 Comm Ave, rm. 202, 
Boston. Book-signing follows. Free; 
call 353-2510. 


TAPPLY drops in from 7:30 to 9 
p-m. at Kate’s Mystery Books, 2211 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Free; call 
491-2660. 

“JEWISH TALES TO WARM 
THE HEART” are told by Betty 
Lehrman, with help from Klezmer 
musicians Jeff Warschauer and 
Merryl Goldberg, at 8:30 p.m. at 
Puppet Showplace Theatre, 32 
Station St., Brookline Village. 
Admission $8, $7 students and 
seniors. Call 643-7101. 
SATURDAY/29 

“JOURNEYS: JEWISH 
STORIES,” featuring storytellers 
Betty Lehrman and Merry] 
Goldberg & Jeff Warschauer, 
begins at 8:30 p.m. at the Puppet 
Showplace Theatre, 32 Station St., 
Brookline Village. Presented by 
Stories After Dark. Admission $7, 
$6 for students and seniors. Call ~ 
254-5035. 

SUNDAY/30 

DONNA KATE RUSHIN AND 
PAT POWELL read from their 
works at 4 p.m. at 31 Inman St., . 
Central Square, Cambridge. 
Sponsored by the Dark Room 
Reading Series. Call 876-1002. 
PLAYWRIGHT DAVID 
ROTHAUSER AND SHORT- 
STORY WRITER FRED PFILE 
read from their works at 4:30 p.m. 
at the Trident Booksellers & Café, 
338 Newbury St., Boston. 
Admission by donation. 
Sponsored by the Writers League 


of Boston..Gall 267-8688. 


MONDAY/1 

NEW ENGLAND POETRY 
CLUB presents readings by 
members with new, books, 
including David Berman, Frank 
Blessington, Carol Dine, Ray 
MacNiece, and Peter Payack, at 8 
p-m. at Boylston Hall, Harvard 
Yard, Cambridge: Free; call 
643-0029. 

POETS STUART DISCHELL 
AND LUCIE BROCK-BROIDO 
read from their works at 8:15 p.m. 
at the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle 
St., Harvard Square, Cambridge. 
Sponsored by Cambridge Center 
for Adult Education. Admission 
$2.50; call 547-6789. 

MYSTERY WRITER SUE 
GRAFTON drops in from 6 to 7:30 
p.m. at Kate’s Mystery Books, 2211 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Free; call 
491-2660. 

TUESDAY /2 

POET JACK GILBERT reads from 
his work at 8 p.m. at Boylston Hall, 
Harvard Yard, Cambridge. 
Sponsored by the Ellen La Forge 
Memorial Poetry Foundation. Free; 
call 547-4908. 

WRITERS MARY BONINA 


on 


READING LIST 
Literary calendar 


by Robin Dougherty 


Richard Wilbur appears at 
Agassiz Theatre May 8. 


AND NORMAN WAKSLER read 
from their fiction and poetry at 7:30 
p.m. at the North Cambridge 
Branch Library,,70 Rindge Ave., 
Cambridge. Free; call 498-9086. 
WEDNESDAY/3 

MYSTERY WRITER ROBERT B. 
PARKER drops in from 6 to 7:30 
p.m. at Kate’s Mystery Books, 2211 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Free; call 
491-2660. 

TWELVE POETS in the graduate 
creative-writing program at Boston 
University read selections from 
their poetry, bringing to a close a 
year of study with Robert Pinsky, 
Olga Broumas, and Derek Walcott, 
at 5:30 p.m. at Boston University’s 
College of Liberal Arts, 725 Comm 
Ave, rm. 202, Boston. Free; call 
353-2510. 

THURSDAY/4 

ALICE WALKER reads from her 
new novel The Temple of My 
Familiar at 7:30 p.m. at the Charles 
Hotel, Bennett and Eliot Sts., 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. 
Admission is free, but a suggested 
donation of $5 will benefit adult 
literacy programs. Complimentary 
tickets are available in advance at 
Wordsworth, 30 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Sponsored by 
Wordsworth Readings. Call 
354-5201. 

JOURNALIST CHRISTOPHER 
KENEALLY reads from a selection 
of his local-color humor columns, 


“The Most Modern Man,” at 7 p.m. 
at the Brighton Branch Library, 40 
Academy Hill Rd., Brighton. Free; .. 
call 782-6032. 

JAMES JOYCE’S A PORTRAIT 
OF THE ARTIST AS A YOUNG 
MAN is the subject of a 
lecture/discussion at 7 p.m. at 
Hyde Park Branch Library, 35 
Harvard Ave., Hyde Park. 
Presented by Thomas B. O'Grady, 
director of Irish Studies at 
UMass/Boston. Free; call 361-2524. 
FRIDAY/5 

POETS CAROL DINE, 
EVERETT GOODWIN, AND 
THOMAS HURLEY read from 
their works at 8 p.m. at the Newton 
Arts Center, 61 Washington Park, 
Newtonville. Sponsored by 
Suffolk University’s spring poetry 


series. Admission $2; call 964-3424. . 


SUNDAY/7 
CYRUS CASSELLS AND 


‘NANCY HUGHES read from their 


work at 4 p.m. in the living room at 


_ 31 Inman Street, Cambridge. 


Sponsored by the Dark Room 
Reading Series. Free; call 876-1002. 
POETS ROBERT HERSHON_ 
AND RON SCHREIBER read 
from their works at 4:30 p.m. at the 
Trident Booksellers & Café, 338 ~ 
Newbury St., Boston. Admission 
by donation. Sponsored by the: 
Writers League of Boston. Call 
267-8688. 

MONDAY/8& 
RICHARD WILBUR, winner ate 
the 1989 Pulitzer Prize for poetry, 
presents selections from his 
translation of Moliére and Racine, 
performed by an acting company 
of four, and reads from his poetry 
at 8 p.m. at Agassiz Theatre, 10 
Garden St., Cambridge. Sponsored 
by the Poets’ Theatre. Tickets are 
$5-$15. Call 576-7638. 

A “READING MAGAZINE”, 
featuring fiction, criticism, and 
fiction, takes place at 8:15 p.m. at 
the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle 
St., Harvard Square, Cambridge. 
Sponsored by Cambridge Center 
for Adult Education. Admission 
$2.50; call 547-6789. 
TUESDAY/9 

POET ELLERY AKERS reads 
from her collection Knocking on 
the Earth at 8 p.m. in Boylston Hall, 
Harvard Yard, Cambridge. 
Sponsored by the Ellen La Forge 
Memorial Poetry Foundation. Free; 
call 547-4908. 

WRITERS FROM THE 
JEFFERSON PARK WRITING . 
CENTER read from their works at 
7:30 p.m. at the North Cambridge 
Branch Library, 70 Rindge Ave., 
Cambridge. Free; call 498-9086. 


co 
ANDJAMES TAYEORBAND 
_STRAUSBAUGH read from their 


‘and poets Joyce Peseroff and Sam 


FICTION WRITER JOHN 


works at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge 
YMCA, 820 Mass Ave, Cambridge. 
Donation $2; call 924-4290. 
THURSDAY/11- 

HAZEL HARRIDAN ROSES 
AND STONES POETRY SERIES 
presents a reading by Amy 
Fusselman and Sheilah Mabry at 8 
p-m. in the basement of 186 
Hampshire St., Cambridge. Free. 
CAMBRIDGE AUTHOR 
SUSANNA KAYSEN reads from a 
work-in-progress at 6:30 p.m. at 
the Mount Auburn/Collins Branch 
Library, 64 Aberdeen Ave., 
Cambridge. Free; call 498-9085. 
ICA LITERARY SERIES debuts 
tonight, featuring readings by 
poets Derek Walcott and Ha Jin. 
Reading begins at 8 p.m. at the 
ICA, 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Admission $3 for ICA members, 
students, and seniors; $4 general. 
Call 266-5152. 

POETRY AT THE MEDIA LAB 
presents a reading by Dave Zeltzer 
at 7:30 p.m. at Bartos Theatre, 20 
Ames St., Cambridge. Free; call 
253-0310. 

SATURDAY /13 

POET EMILY HIESTAND signs 
copies of her new book Green the 
Witchhazel Wood from 4:30 to 6 
p-m. at the Grolier Book Shop, 6 
Plympton St., Harvard Square, 
Cambridge. Free; call 547-4908. 
TED THOMAS JR. conducts a 
poetry reading and workshop at 2 
p-m. at the Connolly Branch 
Library, 433 Centre St., Jamaica 
Plain. Folks interested in reading, 
writing, or listening are invited. 
Bring your own work. Free; call 
522-1960. 

MONDAY/15 

BENEFIT FOR 
PLOUGHSHARES, featuring 
readings by novelist James Carroll 


Cornish, takes place at 8:15p.m: at 
the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle 
St., Harvard Square, Cambridge. 
Sponsored by Cambridge Center 
for Adult Education. Admission 
$10 (includes copy of the latest 
issue) and $14 (gets you a year’s 
subscription). Call 547-6789. 
TUESDAY /16 

POETS’ THEATRE SPRING 
BENEFIT: “IN THE COMPANY 
OF POETS — A WILLIAM 
ALFRED ANTHOLOGY,” 
features William Alfred, Abbott 
Lawrence Professor of English 
Literature at Harvard, who 
introduces a personal selection of 
poems read by actors Christopher 
Reeve, Bill Murray, Kathryn 
Walker, and others, at 8 p.m. at 
Sanders Theatre, Quincy and 
Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. Tickets 
are $5-$25. Call 576-7638. 
BRITISH POET MAIRI 
MACINNES signs copies of her 
The House on Ridge Road from 
4:30 to 6 p.m. at the Grolier Book 
Shop, 6 Plympton St., Harvard 
Square, Cambridge. Free; call 
547-4908. 


NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE 


presents a reading by Ryk 
Macintyre at 8 p.m. in the 
Commmunity Church Bldg., 565 
Boylston St., Copley Sq., Boston. 
Handicap access available. Free; 
call 742-1538. 

MYSTERY WRITER DICK 
CLUSTER AND BOOKSTORE 
OWNER KATE MATTES hold 
forth at 7:30 p.m. at the North 
Cambridge Branch Library, 70 
Rindge Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 
498-9086. 

THURSDAY/18 

PATRICK KAVANAUGH’S 
TARRY FLYNN iis the subject of a 
lecture/discussion at 7 p.m. at 
Hyde Park Branch Library, 35 
Harvard Ave., Hyde Park. 
Presented by Thomas B. O'Grady, 
director of Irish Studies at 
UMass/Boston. Free; call 361 2524, 
SUNDAY /21 

POETS SABRA LOOMIS AND 
WENDY LARSEN read from their 
works at 4:30 p.m. at the Trident 
Booksellers & Café, 333 Newbury 
St., Boston. Admission by 
donation. Sponsored by the 
Writers League of Boston. Call 
267-8688. 

TUESDAY /23 

NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE 
presents a reading by Carol Burns 
at 8 p.m. in the Community 
Church Bldg., 565 Boylston St., 
Copley Sq., Boston. Handicap 
access available. Free; call 
742-1538. 

THURSDAY/25 

EDNA O’BRIEN’S THE 
COUNTRY GIRLS is the subject 
of a lecture/discussion at 7 p.m. at 
Hyde Park Branch Library, 35 
Harvard Ave., Hyde Park. 
Presented by Thomas B. O'Grady, 
director of Irish Studies at 
UMass/Boston. Free; call 361-2524. 
TUESDAY/30 

NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE 
presents a reading by Carol 
Bradford at 8 p.m. in the 
Commmunity Church Bldg., 565 
Boylston St., Copley Sq., Boston. 
Handicap access available. Free; 
call 742-1538. 

CONTESTS 

GROLIER POETRY PEACE 
PRIZE offers $500 for one poem 
that best raises the consciousness 
and understanding of the danger of 
nuclear weapons. Submissions are 
now being accepted, through July 
30. For information, send a SASE 
to the Grolier Book Shop, 6 
Plympton St., Cambridge, MA 
02138. 

READING IN REAL LIFE 
COMMONWEALTH LITERACY 
CAMPAIGN is seeking full-time 
VISTA volunteers to work ona 
variety of literacy projects in 
Massachusetts communities. For 
information call 727-5717 or write 
Commonwealth Literacy 
Campaign, 100 Nashua St., rm. 
946, Boston 02114. 

DEADLINE INFORMATION 
PLS CALENDAR is published on 
the last Friday of each month. Send 
your listing to PLS Calendar, 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston 02215 by the 
second-to-last Thursday of the 
month. 


stabushed in 1927 
OLDEST AND IST POETRY BOOK 
THE UNITED STATES wag 
POETRY + MAIL AND SPECIAL INVITED - 
(617) 547-4648 
6 St., Cambridge, MA 02138 


Ditterent three ways: 


JUNE 26 - AUGUST 18, 1989 


An unusual interdisciplinary approach to graduate work in the arts: 


heal yourself. 


$10.95 


THE WELL-BEING JOURNAL 
Drawing on your inner power to 


Author: Lucia Capacchione, M.A. 


Do | 


direct one-tu-one conference/tutorial with professional 
artists as the mode of instruction 

© full interaction of students and faculty in all the arts 

* sessions are in residence during vacation time 


Intensive sessions lead in three summers to the degree of 


MASTER OF FINE ARTS 
in 
MUSIC CINEMA WRITING PHOTOGRAPHY 
SCULPTURE ¢ PAINTING 
Recent resident faculty: 
Joseph Bartscherer, Alen Cote, Lydia Davis, Jean Feinberg, William 
Gaddis, Arthur Gibbons, joe Gibbons, Regina Granne, jacob Grossberg, 
john Hawkes, Susan Howe, Kenneth Irby, Robert Kelly, Tom McDonough, 


Adolfas Mekas, Archie Rand, Stephen Scheer, Keith Sonnier, joan 
Tower, Jean Claude van Itallie, Elie Yarden, john Yau 


Milton Avery Graduate School of the Arts 


. COLLEGE’... 
4 Anmandale,on-Hudson, N.Y. 12504 Tel.: (914)758-6822 Ext. 483 


~ 


ide wet 
va 


+ Zs DO WHAT YOU LOVE, THE 


MONEY WILL FOLLOW 


Discovering your right livelihood. “cht ; 
Author: Marsha Sinetar 


GOING WITHIN we 
A guide for inner transformation. 
Author: Shirley MacLaine 


DEATH 

A practical and spiritual guide 
Author: Philip Kapleau 
$19.95 


*R-I-D-E*N. 


267-8688 


Sun 12-9 3 338:Newbury St. Boston’. Welcome 
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Baseball Anecdotes 


DANIEL OKRENT and STEVE WULF 
Law Sotety Quickie 
tating € 


HARVARD SQUARE MIT COOP AT KENDALL . 


CAMBRIDGE 3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 
M-SAT 9:20-5:45 MF 9:15-7 THUR ‘TH 8:30 
THUR ‘TIL 8:30 SAT 9:15-5:45 


PARKING AT HARVARD: 1 2 HRS OR CHARLES $0 GARAGES. 
FREE PARKING AT KENDALL: 2 HRS M-F ] MEMORIAL DRIVE PKG. QARAGE OR AFTER 5 WEEKDAYS AND ALL DAY SAT AT CAMBRIDGE CENTER GARAGE. 
_ 81 PARKING AT LONGWOOD: BEHIND THE COOP AFTER $ AND ALL DAY SAT. 
"WITH SALES RECEIPT SHOWING $5 MIN. COOP PURCHASE: VALIDATE AT CASHIER'S DESK AT THE COOP. 


Last 


Whether it’s history mystery, 
music or medicine, fact or 
fiction, biography baseball, 
you can depend The Coop 
have your kind books. 


Quantum Healing tne Fronters Medicine 

By Deepak Chopra, M.D. 

It’s a book filled with the mystery, wonder and hope of people 
who have experienced seemingly miraculous recoveries from 
serious illnesses. $18.95 Published by Bantam Books 


The Last Of The Fathers James & The Republican Legacy 

By Drew R: McCoy 

James Madison's longevity provides the focus for fresh insight 
into some of the most important themes in American History 
between the Revolution and Civil War. $29.95 

Published By Cambridge University Press 


Glenn Gould anc variations By Otto Friedrich 

Mr. Friedrich has produced the definitive biography of a brilliant, 
troubled soul who behaved in a manner some —_ consider 
mad. $24.95 Published By Random House ia 

The Vanderbilt Era proties 01 Age Louis Auchincloss 

For the Vanderbilts living well was the ultimate revenge. Now 
novelist Auchincloss portrays these “originals” in the engaging 


and witty manner of his best fiction. $19.95 
Published By Charles Scribner's Sons 


Horsewatching By Desmond Morris 
It tells why a horse whinnies and everything else you ever 
wanted to know about horses. $12.95 Published By Crown 


The Book Of Chance ists, 0408 & Likeinood in Everyday Lie 

By Bernard Siskin & Jerome Staller With David Rorvik 

A provocative collection of probability equations like: How likely 
are you to murder your spouse? Is it riskier to go to Mars or 
Venus? And 598 other pressing questions. $18.95 

Published by Crown 


Songs From The Alley By Kathieen Hirsch 

A landmark account of homelessness in America, as experi- 
enced by two women who have been there. It's a vivid, firsthand 
account of life on the streets unlike any we have had before. 
$22.95 Published Ticknor & Fields 


Baseball Anecdotesy Daniel Okrent & Steve Wulf 
This colorful and highly entertaining anecdotal history of the 
geome is a veritable banquet for baseball fans. $18.95 

By Oxford University Press 


Playmates the Newest Spenser Thriter By Robert B. Parker 

This time Spenser's in for the closest shaves of his career when 
he discovers that college basketball can be a killer sport. 

$17.95 Published By G.P. Putnam’s Sons 


The T-Factor Diet» scieritc By Martin Katahn, Ph.D. 

The T-Factor Diet shows you how to lose weight safely and 
quickly without cutting calories, or even counting them. $18.95 
Published by W. W. Norton & Company, inc. 
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be ee COOP AT LONGWOOD DOWNTOWN COOP 
AS 333 LONGWOOD AVE. 1 FEDERAL ST ; 
MF 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL 8:30 MAF 9:15-5:30 TO ORDER BY PHONE, CALL: 4 
1-800-792-5170 
TBA Ab OURING REGULAR STORE HOURS 


